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PART I—THE WILD 


CHAPTER | 
THE TRAIL OF THE MEAT 


ARK spruce forest frowned on either 
side the frozen waterway. The 
trees had been stripped by a recent 

wind of their white covering of frost, and 
they seemed to lean toward each other, 
black and ominous, in the fading light. A 
vast silence reigned over the land. The 
land itself was a desolation, lifeless, with- 
out movement, so lone and cold that the 
spirit of it was not even that of sadness. 
There was a hint in it of laughter, but of a 
laughter more terrible than any sadness— 
a laughter that was mirthless as the smile 
of the sphinx, a laughter cold as the frost 
and partaking of the grimness of infallibil- 
ity. It was the masterful and incommuni- 
cable wisdom of eternity laughing at the 
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futility of life and the effort of life. It was 
the Wild, the savage, frozen-hearted North- 
land Wild. 

But there was life, abroad in the land 
and defiant. Down the frozen waterway 
toiled a string of wolfish dogs. Their 
bristly fur was rimed with frost. Their 
breath froze in the air as it left their mouths, 
spouting forth in spumes of vapor that 
settled upon the hair of their bodies and 
formed into crystals of frost. Leather har- 
ness was on the dogs, and leather traces at- 
tached them to a sled which dragged along 
behind. The sled was without runners. 
It was made of stout birch-bark, and its 
full surface rested on the snow. The front 
end of the sled was turned up, like a scroll, 
in order to force down and under the bore 
of soft snow that surged like a wave before 
it. On the sled, securely lashed, was a 
long and narrow oblong box. There were 
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other things on the sled —lankets, an axe, 
and a coffee-pot and fryinz-pan; but prom- 
inent, Occupying most of the space, was 
the long and narrow oblong box. 

In advance of the dogs, on wide snow- 
shoes, toiled a man. At the rear of the sled 
toiled a second man. On the sled, in the 
box, lay a third man, who:e toil was over— 
a man whom the Wild had conquered and 
beaten down until he would never move 
nor struggle again. It is not the way of 
the Wild to like movement. Life is an 
offense to it, for life is movement; and the 
Wild aims always to destroy movement. 
It freezes the water to prevent it running 
to the sea; it drives the sap out of the trees 
till they are frozen to their mighty hearts; 
and most ferociously and terribly of all 
does the Wild harry and crush into sub- 
mission man—man, who is the most rest- 
less of life, ever in revolt against the dic- 
tum that all movement must in the end 
come to the cessation of movement. 

But at front and rear, unawed and in- 
domitable, toiled the two men who were 
not yet dead. Their bodies were covered 
with fur and soft-tanned leather. Eye- 
lashes and cheeks and lips were so coated 
with the crystals from their frozen breath 
that their faces were not discernible. This 
gave them the seeming of ghostly masques, 
undertakers in a spectral world at the fu- 
neral of some ghost. But under it all they 
were men, penetrating the land of desola- 
tion and mockery and silence, puny adven- 
turers bent on colossal adventure, pitting 
themselves against the might of a world 
as remote and alien and pulseless as the 
abysses of space. 

They traveled on without speech, saving 
their breath for the work of their bodies. 
On every side was the silence, pressing 
upon them with a tangible presence. It 
affected their minds as the many atmos- 
pheres of deep water affect the body of the 
diver. It crushed them with the weight 
of unending vastness and unalterable de- 
cree. It crushed them into the remotest 
recesses of their own minds, pressing out 
of them, like juices from the grape, all the 
false ardors and exaltations and undue self- 
values of the human soul, until they per- 
ceived themselves finite and small, specks 
and motes, moving with weak cunning and 
little wisdom amidst the play and inter- 
play of the great blind elements and forces. 
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An hour went by, and a second hour. 
The pale light of the short, sunless day was 
beginning to fade, when a faint, far cry 
arose ‘on the still air. It soared upward 
with a swift rush, till it reached its top- 
most note, where it persisted, palpitant 
and tense, and then slowly died away. It 
might have been a lost soul wailing, had it 
not been invested with a certain sad fierce- 
ness and hungry eagerness. The front man 
turned his head until his eyes met the eyes 
of the man behind. And then, across the 
narrow, oblong box, each nodded to the 
other. 

A second cry arose, piercing the silence 
with needle-like shrillness. Both men lo- 
cated the sound. It was to the rear, some- 
where in the snowy expanse they had just 
traversed. A third and answering cry 
arose, also to the rear and to the left of the 
second cry. 

“They’re after us, Bill,” said the man a: 
the front. 

His voice sounded hoarse and unreal, 
and he had spoken with apparent effort. 

“Meat is scarce,” answered his comrade. 
“| ain’t seen a rabbit sign for days.” 

Thereafter they spoke no more, though 
their ears were keen for the hunting-cries 
that continued to rise behind them. 

At the fall of darkness they swung the 
dogs into a cluster of spruce trees on the 
edge of the waterway and made a camp. 
The coffin, at the side of the fire, served for 
seat and table. The wolf-dogs, clustered 
on the far side of the fire, snarled and bick- 
ered among themselves, but evinced no 
inclination to stray off into the darkness. 

“Seems to me, Henry, they’re stayin’ re- 
markable close to camp,” Bill commented. 

Henry, squatting over the fire and set- 
tling the pot of coffee with a piece of ice, 
nodded. Nor did he speak till he had taken 
his seat on the coffin and begun to eat. 

“They know where their hides is safe,” 
he said. “They'd sooner eat grub than 
be grub. They’re pretty wise, them dogs.” 

Bill shook his head. ‘Oh, I don't 
know.” 

His comrade looked at him curiously. 
“First time | ever heard you say anything 
about their not bein’ wise.” 

“Henry,” said the other, munching with 
deliberation the beans he was eating, “ did 
you happen to notice the way them dogs 
kicked up when I was a-feedin’ ’em?”’ 
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“They did cut up more ’n usual,” Henry 
acknowledged. 

“How many dogs ’ve we got, Henry?”’ 

‘. 

“Well, Henry, . . . ” Bill stopped for 
a moment, in order that his words might 
gain greater significance. “As I was 
sayin’, Henry, we've got six dogs. | took 
six fish out of the bag. I gave one fish to 
each dog, an’, Henry, | was one fish short.” 

“You counted wrong.” 

“We've got six dogs,” the other reit- 
erated dispassionately. “| took out six 
fish. One Ear didn’t get no fish. I come 
back to the bag afterward an’ got ’m his 
fish.” 

“We've only got six dogs,” Henry said. 

“Henry,” Bill went on. “I won’t say 
they was all dogs, but there was seven of 
‘em that got fish.” 

Henry stopped eating to glance across 
the fire and count the dogs. 

“There’s only six now,” he said. 

“T saw the other one run off across the 
snow,” Bill announced with cool positive- 
ness. ‘I saw seven.” 

Henry looked at him commiseratingly, 
and said, “I'll be almighty glad when this 
trip’s over.” 

“What d’ye mean by that?” Bill de- 
manded. 

“T mean that this load of ourn is gettin’ 
on your nerves, an’ that you’re beginnin’ 
to see things.” 

“1 thought of that,’ Bill answered 
gravely. “An’ so, when I saw it run off 
across the snow, | looked in the snow an’ 
saw its tracks. Then | counted the dogs 
an’ there was still six of ’em. The tracks 
is there in the snow now. D’ye want to 
look at em? I'll show ’em to you.” 

Henry did not reply, but munched on in 
silence, until, the meal finished, he topped 
it with a final cup of coffee. He wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand and said: 

“Then you’re thinkin’ as it was ‘i 

A long, wailing cry, fiercely sad, from 
somewhere in the darkness, had interrupted 
him. He stopped to listen to it, then he 
finished his sentence with a wave of his 
hand toward the sound of the cry, ““—one 
of ’em?”’ 

Bill nodded. ‘‘I’d a blame sight sooner 
think that than anything else. You noticed 
yourself the row the dogs made.” 

Cry after cry, and answering cries, were 
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turning the silence into a bedlam. From 
every side the cries arose, and the dogs be- 
trayed their fear by huddling together and 
so close to the fire that their hair was 
scorched by the heat. Bill threw on more 
wood, before lighting his pipe. 

“|’m thinkin’ you're down in the mouth 
some,” Henry said. 

“Henry, ” He sucked medita- 
tively at his pipe for some time before 
he went on. “Henry, | was a-thinkin’ 
what a blame sight luckier he is than you 
an’ ine’ll ever be.” 

He indicated the third person by a down- 
ward thrust of the thumb to the box on 
which they sat. 

“You an’ me, Henry, when we die we'll 
be lucky if we get enough stones over our 
carcasses to keep the dogs off of us.” 

“But we ain't got people an’ money an’ 
all the rest, iike him,” Henry rejoined. 
“Long-distance funera!s is somethin’ you 
an’ me can’t exactly afford.” 

“What gets me, Henry, is what a chap 
like this, that’s a lord or something in his 
own country, and that’s never had to 
bother about gru’ nor blankets, why he 
a-buttin’ round the God-forsaken 
ends of the earth—that’s what I can’t ex- 
actly see.” 

“He might have lived to a rive old age 
if he’d stayed to home,” Henry agreed. 

Bill epened his mouth to speak, but 
changed his mind. Instead, he pointed 
toward the wall of darkness that pressed 
about them from every side. There was 
no suggestion of form in the utter black- 
ness; only could be seen a pair of eyes 
gleaming like live coals. Henry indicated 
with his head a second pair, and a third. 
A circle of the gleaming eyes had drawn 
about their camp. Now and again a pair 
of eyes moved, or disappeared to appear 
again a moment later. 

The unrest of the dozs had been increas- 
ing, and they stampeded, in a surge of sud- 
den fear, to the near side of the fire, cring- 
ing and crawling about the legs of the men. 
In the scramble, one of the dogs had been 
overturned on the edge of the fire, and it 
had yelped with pain and fright as the 
smell of its singed coat possessed the air. 
The commotion caused the circle of eyes 
to shift restlessly for a moment and even 
t» withdraw a bit, but it settled down 
avzain as the dogs became quiet. 
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“Henry, it’s a blame misfortune to be 
out of ammunition.” 

Bill had finished his pipe and was help- 
ing his companion spread the bed of fur and 
blanket upon the spruce boughs which he 
had laid over the snow before supper. 
Henry grunted, and began unlacing his 
moccasins. 

‘‘How many cartridges did you say you 
had left?” he asked. 

“Three,” came the answer. “An’ | 
wisht ‘twas three hundred. Then I’d show 
“em what for, damn ’em!” 

He shook his fist angrily at the gleaming 
eyes, and began securely to prop his moc- 
casins before the fire. 

“An’ | wisht this cold snap ’d break,” he 
went on. “It’s ben fifty below for two 
weeks now. An’ | wisht I’d never started 
on this trip, Henry. I don’t like the looks 
of it. It don’t feel right, somehow. An’ 
while I’m wishin’, I wisht the trip was over 
an’ done with, an’ you an’ me a-sittin’ by 
the fire in Fort McGurry just about now an’ 
playin’ cribbage—that’s what | wisht.” 

Henry grunted and crawled into bed. 
As he dozed off he was aroused by his com- 
rade’s voice. 

“Say, Henry, that other one that come 
in an’ got a fish—why didn’t the dogs pitch 
into it? That’s what’s botherin’ me.” 

“You're botherin’ too much, Bill,’”’ came 
the sleepy response. “You was never like 
this before. You jes’ shut up, now, an’ go 
to sleep, an’ you'll be all hunkydory in 
the mornin’. Your stomach’s sour, that’s 
what’s botherin’ you.” 

The men slept, breathing heavily, side by 
side, under the one covering. The fire died 
down, and the gleaming eyes drew closer 
the circle they had flung about the camp. 
The dogs clustered together in fear, now 
and again snarling menacingly as a pair 
of eyes drew close. Once, their uproar be- 
came so loud that Bill woke up. He got 
out of bed carefully, so as not to disturb the 
sleep of his comrade, and threw more wood 
on the fire. As it began to flame up, the 
circle of eyes drew farther back. Heglanced 
casually at the huddling dogs. He rubbed 
his eyes and looked at them more sharply. 
Then he crawled back into the blankets. 

“Henry,” he said. ‘Oh, Henry.” 

Henry groaned as he passed from sleep 
to waking, and demanded, “ What’s wrong 
now?” 
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“Nothin’,” came the answer; 
there’s seven of ’em again. 
ed.” 

Henry acknowledged receipt of the in- 
formation with a grunt that slid into a 
snore as he drifted back into sleep. 

In the morning it was Henry who awoke 
first and routed his companion out of bed. 
Daylight was yet three hours away, though 
it was already six o’clock; and in the dark- 
ness Henry went about preparing break- 
fast, while Bill rolled the blankets and 
made the sled ready for lashing. 

“Say, Henry,” he asked suddenly, “how 
many dogs did you say we had?” 

“x.” 

“Wrong,” Bill proclaimed triumphantly. 

“Seven again?” Henry queried. 

“No, five; one’s gone.” 

“The hell!’ Henry cried in wrath, leav- 
ing the cooking to come and count the dogs. 

“You're right, Bill,” he concluded. 
“Fatty’s gone.” 

“An’ he went like greased lightnin’ once 
he got started. Couldn’t ’ve seen ’m for 
smoke.” 

“No chance at all,” Henry concluded. 
“They jes’ swallowed ’m alive. I bet he 
was yelpin’ as he went down their throats, 
damn ’em!”’ 

“He always was a fool dog,”’ said Bill. 

“But no fool dog ought to be fool enough 
to go off an’ commit suicide that way.” 
He looked over the remainder of the team 
with a speculative eye that summed up in- 
stantly the salient traits of each animal. 
“T bet none of the others would do it.” 

“Couldn’t drive em away from the fire 
with a club,” Bill agreed. ‘I always did 
think there was somethin’ wrong with 
Fatty, anyway.” 

And this was the epitaph of a dead dog 
on the Northland trail—less scant than the 
epitaph of many another dog, of many a 
man. 


“only 
I just count- 


CHAPTER II 
THE SHE-WOLF 


Breakfast eaten and the slim camp-outfit 
lashed to the sled, the men turned their 
backs on the cheery fire and launched out 
into the darkness. At once began to rise 
the cries that were fiercely sad—cries that 
called through the darkness and cold to 
one another and answered back. Con- 
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versation ceased. Daylight came at nine 
o'clock. At midday the sky to the south 
warmed to rose-color, and marked where 
the bulge of the earth intervened between 
the meridian sun and the Northern world. 
But the rose-color swiftly faded. The gray 
light of day that remained lasted until 
three o'clock, when it, too, faded, and the 
pall of the arctic night descended upon the 
lone and silent land. 

As darkness came on, the hunting cries 
to right and left and rear drew closer—so 
close that more than once they sent surges 
of fear through the toiling dogs, throwing 
them into short-lived panics. 

At tne conclusion of one such panic, when 
he and Henry had got the dogs back in the 
traces, Bill said: 

“| wisht they’d strike game somewheres, 
an’ go away an’ leave us. alone.” 

“They do get on the nerves horrible,” 
Henry sympathized. 

They spoke no more until camp was 
made. 

Henry was bending over and adding ice 
to the bubbling pot of beans when he was 
startled by the sound of a blow, an ex- 
clamation from Bill, and a sharp, snarling 
cry of pain from among the dogs. He 
straightened up in time to see a dim form 
disappearing across the snow into the 
shelter of the dark. Then he saw Bill, 
standing amid the dogs, half triumphant, 
half crestfallen, in one hand a stout club, 
in the other the tail and part of the body of 
a sun-cured salmon. 

“Tt got half of it,” he announced; 
I got a whack at it jes’ the same. 
hear it squeal?”’ 

“What ’d it look like?’”” Henry asked. 

“Couldn’t see. But it had four legs an’ 
a mouth an’ hair an’ looked like any dog.” 

“Must be a tame wolf, | reckon.”’ 

“It’s damned tame, whatever it is, 
comin’ in here at feedin’ time an’ gettin’ 
its whack of fish.” 

That night, when supper was finished 
and they sat on the oblong box and pulled 
at their pipes, the circle of gleaming eyes 
drew in even closer than before. 

“| wisht they’d spring up a bunch of 
moose or something, an’ go away an’ leave 
us alone,”’ Bill said. 

Henry grunted with an intonation that 
was not all sympathy, and for a quarter of 
an hour they sat on in silence, Henry 


“but 
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staring at the fire and Bill at the circle of 
eyes that burned in the darkness just be- 
yond the fire-light. 

“T wisht we was pullin’ into McGurry 
right now,” he began again. 

“Shut up your wishin’ an’ your croak- 
in’,” Henry burst out angrily. ‘‘ Your 
stomach’s sour. That’s what’s ailin’ you. 
Swallow a spoonful of sody, an’ you'll 
sweeten up wonderful an’ be more pleasant 
company.” 

In the morning Henry was aroused by 
fervid blasphemy that proceeded from the 
mouth of Bill. Henry propped himself up 
on an elbow and looked to see his comrade 
standing among the dogs beside the re- 
plenished fire, his arms raised in objura- 
tion, his face distorted with passion. 

“Hello!” Henry called. “What's up 
now?” 

“Frog’s gone,” came the answer. 

“No!” 

“T tell you yes.” 

Henry leaped out of the blankets and 
to the dogs. He counted thera with care 
and then joined his partner in cursing the 
powers of the Wild that had robbed them 
of another dog. 

“Frog was the strongest dog of the 
bunch,”’ Bill pronounced finally. 

‘“‘An’ he was no fool dog neither,’’ Henry 
added. 

And so was recorded the second epitaph 
in two days. 

A gloomy breakfast was eaten, and the 
four remaining dogs were harnessed to 
the sled. The day was a repetition of 
the days that had gone before. The men 
toiled without speech across the face of the 
frozen world. The silence was unbroken 
save by the cries of their pursuers, that, 
unseen, hung upon their rear. With the 
coming of night in the mid-afternoon the 
cries sounded closer, as the pursuers drew 
in according to their custom; and the dogs 
grew excited and frightened, and were 
guilty of panics that tangled the traces and 
further depressed the two men. 

“There, that ‘Il fix you fool critters,” 
Bill said with satisfaction that night, stand- 
ing erect at completion of his task. 

Henry left his cooking to come and see. 
Not only had his partner tied the dogs up, 
but he had tied them, after the Indian 
fashion, with sticks. About the neck of 
each dog he had fastened a leather thong. 
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To this, and so close to the neck that the 
dog could not get his teeth to it, he had 
tied a stout stick four or five feet in length. 
The other end of the stick, in turn, was 
made fast to a stake in the ground by 
means of a leather thong. The dog was 
unable to gnaw through the leather at his 
own end of the stick. The stick prevented 
him from getting at the leather that fast- 
ened the other end. 

Henry nodded his head approvingly. 

“It’s the only contraption that ’ll ever 
hold One Ear,” he said. ‘He can gnaw 
through leather as clean as a knife an’ jes’ 
about half as quick. They all ‘ll be here 
in the mornin’ hunkydory.”’ 

“You jes’ bet they will,” Bill affirmed. 
“Tf one of ’em turns up missin’ I'll go with- 
out my coffee.” 

“They jes’ know we ain't loaded to 
kill,” Henry remarked at bedtime, indi- 
cating the gleaming circle that hemmed 
them in. “If we could put a couple of 
shots into ’em they’d be more respectful. 
They come closer every night. Get the 
fire-light out of your eyes an’ look hard— 
there! Did you see that oner” 

For some time the two men amused 
themselves with watching the movement of 
vague forms on the edge of the fire-light. 
By looking closely and steadily at where a 
pair of eyes burned in the darkness, the 
form of the animal would slowly take 
shape. They could even see these forms 
move at times. 

A sound among the dogs attracted the 
men’s attention. One Ear was uttering 
quick, eager whines, lunging at the length 
of his stick toward the darkness, and de- 
sisting now and again in order to make 
frantic attack: on the stick with his teeth. 

“Look at that, Bill,’ Henry whispered. 

Full into the fire-light, with a stealthy, 
sidelong movement, glided a dog-like ani- 
mal. It moved with commingled mistrust 
and daring, cautiously observing the men, 
its attention fixed on the dogs. One Ear 
strained the full length of the stick toward 
the intruder and whined with eazerness. 


“That fool One Ear don’t seem scairt - 


much,” Bill said in a low tone 

“It’s a she-wolf,”’ Henry whispered 
back, ‘‘an’ that accounts for Fatty an’ 
Frog. She’s,the decoy for the pack. She 
draws out the dog an’ then all the rest 
pitches in an’ eats ’m up.” 
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The fire crackled. A log fell apart with 
a loud, spluttering noise. At the sound of 
it the strange animal leaped back into the 
darkness. 

“Henry, I’m a-thinkin’,” Bill announced. 

“Thinkin’ what?” 

“Tm a-thinkin’ that was the one | lam- 
basted with the club.” 

“Ain’t the slightest doubt in the world,” 
was Henry’s response. 

“An’ right here | want to remark,’ Bill 
went on, “that that animal’s familiarity 
with camp fires is suspicious an’ immoral.” 

“Tt knows for certain more ’n a self- 
respectin’ wolf ought to know,” Henry 
agreed. “A wolf that knows enough to 
come in with the dogs at feedin’ time has 
had experiences.” 

“Ol Villan had a dog once that run 
away with the wolves,” Bill cogitated aloud. 
“T ought to know. I shot it out of the 
pack in a moose pasture over on Little 
Stick. An’ Ol Villan cried like a baby. 
Hadn’t seen it for three years, he said. 
Ben with the wolves all that time.” 

“T reckon you’ve called the turn, Bill. 
That wolf’s a dog, an’ it’s eaten fish many’s 
the time from the hand of man.” 

“An’ if I get a chance at it, that wolf 
that’s a dog ‘Il be jes’ meat,’ Bill de- 
clared. ‘‘We can’t afford to lose no more 
animals.” 

“But you've only got three cartridges,” 
Henry objected. 

“T’ll wait for a dead sure shot,” was the 
reply. 

In the morning Henry renewed the fire 
and cooked breakfast to the accompani- 
ment of his partner’s snoring. 

“You was sleepin’ jes’ too comfortable 
for anything,” Henry told him as he routed 
him out for breakfast. ‘I hadn’t the 
heart to rouse you.” 

Bill began sleepily to eat. He noticed 
that his cup was empty, and started to 
reach for the pot. But the pot was be- 
yond arm’s length and beside Henry. 

“Say, Henry,” he chided gently; ‘ain't 
you forgot somethin’?” 

Henry looked about with great careful- 
ness and shook his head. Bill held up the 
empty cup. 

“You don’t get no coffee,’ Henry an- 
nounced. 

“Ain’t run out?” Bill asked anxiously. 

“Nope.” 
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“Ain’t thinkin’ it “ll hurt my digestion?” 

“Nope.” 

A flush of angry blood pervaded Bill’s 
face. 

“Then it’s jes’ warm an’ anxious | am 
to be hearin’ you explain yourself,” he said. 

‘““Spanker’s gone,” Henry answered. 

Without haste, with the air of one re- 
signed to misfortune, Bill turned his head 
and from where he sat counted the dogs. 

“How'd it happen?” he asked apatheti- 
cally. 

Henry shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t 
know. Unless One Ear gnawed ’m loose. 
He couldn't ’a’ done it himself, that’s sure.” 

“The darned cuss.” Bill spoke gravely 
and slowly, with no hint of the anger that 
was raging within. ‘Jes’ because he 
couldn’t chew himself loose, he chews 
Spanker loose.” 

“Well, Spanker’s troubles is over any- 
way; I guess he’s digested by this time an’ 
cavortin’ over the landscape in the bellies 
of twenty different wolves,’ was Henry’s 
epitaph on this, the latest lost dog. ““ Have 
some coffee, Bill?” 

But Bill shook his head. . 

“Go on,” Henry pleaded, elevating the 
pot. 

Bill shoved his cup aside. “I'll be ding- 
dong-danged if | do. 1 said I wouldn't if 
ary dog turned up missin’, an’ I won't.” 

“Tt’s darn good coffee,’ Henry said en- 
ticingly. 

But Bill was stubborn, and he ate a dry 
breakfast, washed down with mumbled 
curses at One Ear for the trick he had 
played. 

“Tl tie em up out of reach of each other 
to-night,”’ Bill said, as they took the trail. 

They had traveled little more than a 
hundred yards, when Henry, who was in 
front, bent down and picked up something 
with which his snowshoe had collided. It 
was dark, and he could not see it, but he 
recognized it by the touch. He flung it 
back, so that it struck the sled and bounced 
along until it fetched up on Bill’s snow- 
shoes. 

“Mebbe you’ll need that in your buci- 
ness,” Henry said. 

Bill uttered an exclamation. It was all 
that was left of Spanker—the stick with 
which he had been tied. 

“They ate ’m hide an’ all,” Bill an- 
nounced. “The stick’s as clean as a 


whistle. They’ve ate the leather offen 
both ends. They’re damn hungry, Henry, 
an’ they'll have you an’ me guessin’ before 
this trip’s over.” 

Henry laughed defiantly. “I ain’t been 
trailed this way by wolves before, but I’ve 
gone through a whole lot worse an’ kept 
my health. Takes more ’n a handful of 
them pesky critters to do for yours truly, 
Bill, my son.” 

“1 don’t know, I don’t know,”’ Bill mut- 
tered ominously. 

“Well, you'll know all right when we 
pull into MeGurry.” 

“| ain’t feelin’ special enthusiastic,’’ Bill 
persisted. 

“You're off color, that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with you,” Henry dogmatized. ‘‘ What 
you need is quinine, an’ I’m goin’ to dose 
you up stiff as soon as we make McGurry.” 

Bill grunted his disagreement with the 
diagnosis, and lapsed into silence. The day 
was like all the days. Light came at nine 
o'clock. At twelve o’clock the southern 
horizon was warmed by the unseen sun; and 
then began the cold gray of afternoon that 
would merge, three hours later, into night. 

It was just after the sun’s futile effort 
to appear that Bill slipped the rifle from 
under the sled lashings and said: 

“You keep right on, Henry. I’m goin’ 
to see what I can see.” 

“You'd better stick by the sled,’’ his 
partner protested. ‘You've only got 
three cartridges, an’ there’s no tellin’ what 
might happen.” 

“Who's croakin’ now?” Bill demanded 
triumphantly. 

Henry made no reply, and plodded on 
alone, though often he cast anxious glances 
back into the gray solitude where his part- 
ner had disappeared. An hour later, tak- 
ing advantage of the cut-offs around which 
the sled had to go, Bill arrived. 

“They’re scattered an’ rangin’ along 
wide,” he said; ‘‘keepin’ up with us an’ 
lookin’ for game at the same time. You 
see, they’re sure of us, only they know 
they’ve got to wait toget us. In the mean- 
time they’re willin’ to pick up anything 
eatable that comes handy.” 

“You mean they think they’re sure of 
us,” Henry objected pointedly. 

But Bill ignored him. “I seen some of 
them. They’re pretty thin. They ain't 
had a bite in weeks, I reckon, outside of 
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Fatty an’ Frog an’ Spanker; an’ there’s 
so many of ’em that that didn’t go far. 
They’re remarkable thin. Their ribs is like 
washboards, an’ their stomachs is right up 
against their backbones. They’re pretty 
desperate, | can tell you. They'll be goin’ 
mad, yet, an’ then watch out.” 

A few minutes later Henry, who was 
now traveling behind the sled, emitted a 
low, warning whistle. Bill turned and 
looked, then quietly stopped the dogs. 
To the rear, from around the last bend and 
plainly into view, on the very trail they 
had just covered, trotted a furry, slinking 
form. Its nose was to the trail, and it 
trotted with a peculiar sliding effortless 
gait. When they halted, it halted, throw- 
ing up its head and regarding them steadily 
with nostrils that twitched as it caught 
and studied the scent of them. 

“It’s the she-wolf,” Bill whispered. 

The dogs had lain down in the snow, and 
he walked past them to join his partner 
at the sled. Together they watched the 
strange animal that had pursued them for 
days and that had already accomplished 
the destruction of half their dog-team. 

After a searching scrutiny the animal 
trotted forward a few steps. This it re- 
peated several times, till it was a short 
hundred yards away. It. paused, head up, 
close by a clump of spruce trees, and with 
sight and scent studied the outfit of the 
watching men. It looked at them in a 
strangely wistful way, after the manner 
of a dog; but in its wistfulness there was 
none of the dog affection. It was a wist- 
fulness bred of hunger, as cruel as its own 
fangs, as merciless as the frost itself. 

It was large for a wolf, its gaunt frame 
advertising the lines of an animal that was 
among the largest of its kind. 

“Stands pretty close to two feet an’ a 
half at the shoulders,” Henry commented. 
“An’ I'll bet it ain’t far from five feet long.” 

“Kind of strange color for a wolf,”’ was 
Bill’s criticism. ‘“‘I never seen a red wolf 
before. Looks almost cinnamon to me.” 

The animal was certainly not cinnamon- 
colored. Its coat was the true wolf coat. 
The dominant color was gray, and yet 
there was to it a faint, reddish hue—a hue 
that was baffling, that appeared and dis- 
appeared, that was more like an illusion of 
the vision, now gray, distinctly gray, and 
again giving hints and glints of a vague 


redness of color not classifiable in terms of 
ordinary experience. 

“Looks for all the world like a big, husky 
sled-dog,”’ Bill said. “I wouldn’t be 
s’prised to see it wag its tail. 

“Hello, you husky!” he called. ‘Come 
here, you, Whatever-your-name-is!”” 

“Ain’t a bit scairt of you,” Henry 
laughed. 

Bill waved his hand at it threateningly 
and shouted loudly; but the animal be- 
trayed no fear. The only change in it that 
they could notice was an accession of alert- 
ness. It still regarded them with the mer- 
ciless wistfulness of hunger. They were 
meat, and it was hungry; and it would like 
to go in and eat them if it dared. 

“Look here, Henry,” Bill said, uncon- 
sciously lowering his voice to a whisper be- 
cause of what he meditated. ‘“‘We’ve got 
three cartridges. But it’s a dead shot. 
Couldn’t miss it. It’s got away with three 
of our dogs, an’ we oughter put a stop to 
it. What d’ye say?” 

Henry nodded his consent. Bill cau- 
tiously slipped the gun from under the 
sled lashing. The gun was on the way to 
his shoulder, but it never got there. For 
in that instant the she-wolf leaped side- 
wise from the trail into the clump of spruce 
trees and disappeared. 

The two men looked at each other. 
Henry whistled long and comprehendingly. 

“TI might have knowed it,” Bill chided 
himself aloud, as he replaced the gun. “Of 
course a wolf that knows enough to come 
in with the dogs at feedin’ time, ’d know 
all about shooting-irons. I tell you right 
now, Henry, that critter’s the cause of all 
our trouble. We'd have six dogs at the 
present time, ’stead of three, if it wasn’t 
for her. An’ | tell you right now, Henry, 
I’m goin’ to get her. She’s too smart to 
be shot in the open. But I’m goin’ to lay 
for her. I'll bushwhack her as sure as my 
name is Bill.” 

“You needn’t stray off too far in doin’ 
it,” his partner admonished. “If that 
pack ever starts to jump you, them three 
cartridges ‘d be wuth no more ’n three 
whoops in hell. Them animals is damn 
hungry, an’ once they start in they'll sure 
get you, Bill.” 

They camped early that night. Three 
dogs could not drag the sled so fast nor for 
so long hours as could six, and they were 
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showing unmistakable signs of playing out. 
And the men went early to bed, Bill first 
secing to it that the dogs were tied out of 
gnawing reach of one another. 

But the wolves were growing bolder, and 
the men were roused more than once from 
their sleep. So near did the wolves ap- 
proach that the dogs became frantic with 
terror, and it was necessary to replenish 
the fire from time to time in order to keep 
the adventurous marauders at safer dis- 
tance. 

“T’ve hearn sailors talk of sharks fol- 
lowin’ a ship,” Bill remarked, as he crawled 
back into the blankets after one such re- 
plenishing of the fire. ‘‘ Well, them wolves 
is land sharks. They know their business 
better ’n we do, an’ they ain’t a-holdin’ 
our trail this way for their health. They’re 
goin’ to get us. They’re sure goin’ to get 
us, Henry.” 

“They’ve half got you a’ready, a-talkin’ 
like that,” Henry retorted sharply. “A 
man’s half licked when he says he is. An’ 
you’re half eaten from the way you're goin’ 
on about it.” 

“They've got away with better men than 
you an’ me,” Bill answered. 

“Oh, shet up your croakin’, You make 
me all-fired tired.” 

Henry rolled over angrily on his side, but 
was surprised that Bill made no similar dis- 
play of temper. This was not Bill’s way, 
for he was easily angered by sharp words. 
Henry thought long over it before he went 
to sleep, and as his eyelids fluttered down 
and he dozed off, the thought in his mind 
was: ‘“There’s no mistakin’ it, Bill’s al- 
mighty blue. I’ll have to cheer him up 
to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE HUNGER CRY 


The day began auspiciously. They had 
lost no dogs during the night, and they 
swung out upon the trail and into the si- 
lence, the darkness and the cold, with 
spirits that were fairly light. Bill seemed 
to have forgotten his forebodings of the 
previous night, and even waxed facetious 
with the dogs when, at midday, they over- 
turned the sled on a bad piece of trail. 

It was an awkward mix-up. The sled 
was upside down and jammed between a 
iree trunk and a huge rock, and they were 


forced to unharness the dogs in order to 
straighten out the tangle. The two men 
were bent over the sled and trying to right 
it, when Henry observed One Ear sidling 
away. 

“Here, you, One Ear!” he cried} straight- 
ening up and turning around on the dog. 

But One Ear broke into a run across the 
snow, his traces trailing behind him. And 
there, out in the snow of their back track, 
was the she-wolf waiting for him. As he 
neared her, he became suddenly cautious. 
He slowed down to an alert and mincing 
walk and then stopped. He regarded her 
carefully and dubiously, yet desirefully. 
She seemed to smile at him, showing her 
teeth in an ingratiating rather than a 
menacing way. She moved toward him a 
few steps, playfully, and then halted. One 
Ear drew near to her, still alert and cau- 
tious, his tail and ears in the air, his head 
held high. 

He tried to sniff noses with her, but she 
retreated playfully and coyly. Every ad- 
vance on his part was accompanied by a 
corresponding retreat on her part. Step 
by step she was luring him away from 
the security of his human companionship. 
Once, as though a warning had in vague 
ways filtered through his intelligence, he 
turned his head and looked back at the 
overturned sled, at his team mates and at 
the two men who were calling to him. 

But whatever idea was forming in his 
mind was dissipated by the she-wolf, who 
advanced upon him, sniffed noses with him 
for a fleeting instant and then resumed her 
coy retreat before his renewed advances. 

In the meantime Bill had bethought 
himself of the rifle. But it was jammed 
beneath the. overturned sled, and by the 
time Henry had helped him to right the 
load, One Ear and the she-wolf were too 
close together and the distance too great to 
risk a shot. . 

Too late One Ear learned his mistake. 
Before they saw the cause the two men 
saw him turn and start to run back toward 
them. Then, approaching at right angles 
to the trail and cutting off his retreat, 
they saw a dozen wolves, lean and gray, 
bounding across the snow. On the in- 
stant, the she wolf’s coyness and playful- 
ness disappeared. With a snarl she sprang 
upon One Ear. He thrust her off with his 
shoulder, and, his retreat cut off and still 
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intent on regaining the sled, he altered his 
course in an attempt to circle around to it. 
More wolves were appearing every moment 
and joining in the chase. The she-wolf 
was one leap behind One Ear and holding 
her own. 

“Where are you goin’?” Henry suddenly 
demanded, laying his hand on his partner’s 
arm. 

Bill shook it off. ‘I won’t stand it,” he 
said. ‘They ain’t a-goin’ to get any more 
of our dogs if I can help it.” 

Gun in hand, he plunged into the under- 
brush that lined the side of the trail. His 
intention was apparent enough. Taking 
the sled as the center of the circle that One 
Ear was making, Bill planned to tap that 
circle at a point in advance of the pursuit. 
With his rifle, in the broad daylight, it 
might be possible for him to awe the wolves 
and save the dog. 

“Say, Bill!” Henry called after him. 
“Be careful! Don’t take no chances!” 

Henry sat down on the sled and watched. 
There was nothing else for him to do. _ Bill 
had already gone from sight; but now and 
again, appearing and disappearing amongst 
the underbrush and the scattered clumps 
of spruce, could be seen One Ear. Henry 
judged his case to be hopeless. The dog 
was thoroughly alive to its danger, but it 
was running on the outer circle, while the 
wolf-pack was running on the inner and 
shorter circle. It was vain to think of One 
Ear so outdistancing his pursuers as to be 
able to cut across their circle in advance of 
them and to regain the sled. 

The different lines were rapidly ap- 
proaching a point. Somewhere out there 
in the snow, screened fromthe sight by 
trees and thickets, Henry knew that the 
wolf-pack, One Ear and Bill were coming 
together. All too quickly, far more quickly 
than he had expected, it happened. He 
heard a shot, then two shots in rapid suc- 
cession, and he knew that Bill’s ammuni- 
tion was gone. Then he heard a great out- 
cry of snarls and yelps. He recognized 
One Ear’s yell of pain and terror, and he 
heard a wolf-cry that bespoke a stricken 
animal. And that was all. The snarls 
ceased The yelping died away. Silence 
settled down again over the lonely land. 

He sat for a long while upon the sled. 
There was no need for him to go and see 
what had happened. He knewit as though 
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it had taken place before his eyes. Once 
he roused with a start and hastily got the 
axe out from underneath thelashings. But 
for some time longer he sat and brooded, 
the two remaining dogs crouching and 
trembling at his feet. 

At last he arose in a weary manner, as 
though all the resilience had gone out of his 
body, and proceeded to fasten the dogs to 
the sled. He passed a rope over his shoul- 
der, a man-trace, and pulled with the dogs. 
He did not go far. At the first hint of 
darkness he hastened to make a camp, and 
he saw to it that he had a generous supply 
of firewood. He fed the dogs, cooked and 
ate his supper, and made his bed close to 
the fire. 

But he was not destined to enjoy that 
bed. Before his eyes clo-ed the wolves had 
drawn too near for safety. It no longer 
required an effort of the vision to see them. 
They were all about him and the fire, in 
a narrow circle, and he could see them 
plainly in the firelight, lying down, sit- 
ting up, crawling forward on their bellies, or 
slinking back and forth. They even slept. 
Here and there he could see one curled up 
in the snow like a dog, taking the sleep 
that was now denied himself. 

He kept the fire brightly blazing, for he 
knew that it alone intervened between the 
flesh of his body and their hungry fangs. 
His two dogs stayed close by him, one on 
either side, leaning against him for pro- 
tection, crying and whimpering, and at 
times snarling desperately when a wolf ap- 
proached a little closer than usual. At 
such moments, when his dogs snarled, the 
whole circle would be agitated, the wolves 
coming to their feet and pressing tenta- 
tively forward, a chorus of snarls and eager 
yelps rising about him. Then the circle 
would lie down again, and here and there 
a wolf would resume its broken nap. 

But this circle had a continuous ten- 
dency to draw in upon him. Bit by bit— 
an inch at a time, with here a wolf bellying 
forward, and there a wolf bellying forward, 
the circle would narrow until the brutes 
were almost within springing distance. 

Then he would seize brands from the fire 
and hurl them into the pack. A hasty 
drawing back always resulted, accompanied 
by angry yelps and frightened snarls when 
a well-aimed brand struck and scorched a 
too-daring animal. 
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Morning found the man haggard and 
worn, wide-eyed from want of sleep. He 
cooked breakfast in the darkness, and at 
nine o'clock, when, with the coming of 
daylight, the wolf-pack drew back, he set 
about the task he had planned through the 
long hours of the night. Chopping down 
young saplings, he made them cross-bars of 
a scaffold by lashing them high up to the 
trunks of standing trees. Using the sled 
lashing for a heaving rope, and with the 
aid of the dogs, he hoisted the coffin to the 
top of the scaffold. 

“They got Bill, an’ they may get me, but 
they’ll sure never get you, young man,” 
he said, addressing the dead body in its 
tree-sepulcher. 

Then he took the trail, the lightened sled 
bounding along behind the willing dogs; 
for they, too, knew that safety lay only in 
the gaining of Fort McGurry. The wolves 
were now more open in their pursuit, trot- 
ting sedately behind and ranging along on 
either side, their red tongues lolling out, 
their lean sides showing the undulating 
ribs with evéry movement. They were 
very lean, mere skin-bags stretched over 
bony frames, with strings for muscles—so 
lean that Henry found it in his mind to 
marvel that they still kept their feet and 
did not collapse forthright in the snow. 

He did not dare travel until dark. At 
midday, not only did the sun warm the 
southern horizon, but it even thrust its 
upper rim, pale and golden, above the sky 
line. He received it as a sign. The days 
were growing longer. The sun was re- 
turning. But scarcely had the cheer of 
its light departed than he went into camp. 
There were still several hours of gray day- 
light and somber twilight, and he utilized 
them in chopping an enormous supply of 
firewood. 

With night came horror. Not only were 
the starving wolves growing bolder, but 
lack of sleep was telling upon Henry. He 
dozed despite himself, crouching by the 
fire, the blankets about his shoulders, the 
axe between his knees, and on either side a 
dog pressing close against him. He awoke 
once and saw in front of him, not a dozen 
feet away, a big gray wolf, one of the 
largest of the pack. And even as he looked 
the brute deliberately stretched himself after 
the manner of a lazy dog, yawning full in 
his face and looking upon him with a pos- 
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sessive eye, as if, in truth, he were merely 
a delayed meal that was soon to be eaten. 

This certitude was shown by the whole 
pack. Fully a score he could count, star- 
ing hungrily at him or calmly sleeping in 
the snow. They reminded him of children 
gathered about a spread table and await- 
ing permission to begin to eat! And he 
was the food they were to eat! He won- 
dered how and when the meal would begin. 

As he piled wood on the fire he discovered 
an appreciation of his own body which he 
had never felt before. He watched his 
moving muscles and was interested in the 
cunning mechanism of his fingers. By the 
light of the fire he crooked his fingers slowly 
and repeatedly, now one at a time, now all 
together, spreading them wide or making 
quick, gripping movements. He studied 
the nail-formation, and prodded the finger- 
tips, now sharply, and again softly, gaug- 
ing the while the nerve-sensations pro- 
duced. It fascinated him, and he grew 
suddenly fond of this subtle flesh of his 
that worked so beautifully and smoothly 
and delicately. Then he would cast a 
glance of fear at the wolf-circle drawn ex- 
pectantly about him, and like a blow the 
realization would strike him that this won- 
derful body of his, this living flesh, was no 
more than so much meat, a quest of raven- 
ous animals, to be torn and slashed by 
their hungry fangs, to be sustenance to 
them as the moose and the rabbit had 
often been sustenance to him. 

He came out of a doze that was half 
nightmare, to see the red-hued she-wolf 
before him. She was not more than half a 
dozen feet away, sitting in the snow and 
wistfully regarding him. The two dogs 
were whimpering and snarling at his feet, 
but she took no notice of them. She was 
looking at the man, and for some time he 
returned her look. There was nothing 
threatening about her. She looked at him 
merely with a great wistfulness, but he 
knew it to be the wistfulness of an equally 
great hunger. He was the food, and the 
sight of him excited in her the gustatory 
sensations. Her mouth opened, the saliva 
drooled forth, and she licked her chops 
with the pleasure of anticipation. 

A spasm of fear went through him. He 
reached hastily for a brand to throw at her. 
But even as he reached, and before his 
fingers had closed on the missile, she sprang 
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back into safety; and he knew that she was 
used to having things thrown at her. She 
had snarled as she sprang away, baring her 
white fangs to their roots, all her wistful- 
ness vanishing, being replaced by a car- 
nivorous malignity that made him shud- 
der. He glanced at the hand that held the 
brand, noticing the cunning delicacy of the 
fingers that gripped it, how they adjusted 
themselves to all the inequalities of the 
surface, curling over and under and about 
the rough wood, and in the same instant he 
seemed to see a vision of those same sensi- 
tive and delicate fingers being crushed and 
torn by the white teeth of the she-wolf. 
Never had he been so fond of this body of 
his as now when his tenure of it was so 
precarious. 

All night, with burning brands, he fought 
off the hungry pack. When he dozed, 
despite himself, the whimpering and snarl- 
ing of the dogs aroused him. Morning 
came, but for the first time the light of day 
failed to scatter the wolves. The man 
waited in vain for them to go. They re- 
mained in a circle about his fire, displaying 
an arrogance of possession that shook his 
courage born of the morning light. 

He made one desperate attempt to pull 
out on the trail. But the moment he left 
the protection of the fire the boldest wolf 
leaped for him, but leaped short. He 
saved himself by springing back, the jaws 
snapping together a scant six inches from 
his thigh. The rest of the pack was now 
up and surging upon him, and a throwing 
of firebrands right and left was necessary 
to drive them back to a respectful distance. 

Even in the daylight he did not dare 
leave the fire to chop fresh wood. Twenty 
feet away towered a huge dead spruce. He 
spent half the day extending his camp fire 
to the tree. 

The night was a repetition of the night 
before, save that the need for sleep was be- 
coming overpowering. The snarling of his 
dogs was losing its efficacy. Besides, they 
were snarling all the time, and his be- 
numbed and drowsy senses no longer took 
note of changing pitch and intensity. He 
awoke with a start. The she-wolf was less 
than a yard from him. Mechanically, at 
short range, without letting go of it, he 
thrust a brand full into her open and 
snarling mouth. She sprang away, yelling 
with pain, and while he took delight in the 
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smell of burning flesh and hair, he watched 
her shaking her head and growling wrath- 
fully a score of feet away. 

But this time, before he dozed again, he 
tied a burning pine-knot to his right hand. 
His eyes were closed but a few minutes 
when the burnof the flame on his flesh awak- 
ened him. For several hours he adhered to 
this programme. Every time he was thus 
awakened he drove back the wolves with 
flying brands, replenishing the fire, and re- 
arranged the pine-knot on his hand. All 
worked well, but there came a time when he 
fastened the pine-knot insecurely. As his 
eyes closed it fell away from his hand. 

He dreamed. It seemed to him that he 
was in Fort McGurry. It was warm and 
comfortable, and he was playing cribbage 
with the Factor. Also, it seemed to him 
that the fort was besieged by wolves. 
They were howling at the very gates, and 
sometimes he and the Factor paused from 
the game to listen and laugh at the fu- 
tile efforts of the wolves to get in. And 
then, so strange was the dream, there was 
a crash. The door was burst open. He 
could see the wolves flooding into the big 
living-room of the fort. They were leap- 
ing straight for him and the Factor. With 
the bursting open of the door, the noise of 
their howling had increased tremendously. 
This howling now bothered him. His 
dream was merging into something else— 
he knew not what; but through it all, fol- 
lowing him, persisted the howling. 

And then he awoke to find the howling 


real. There was a great snarling and yelp- 
ing. The wolves were rushing him. They 
were all about him and upon him. The 


“teeth of one had closed upon his arm. In- 


stinctively he leaped into the fire, and as 
he leaped he felt the sharp slash of teeth 
that tore through the flesh of his leg. 
Then began a fire fight. His stout mittens 
temporarily protected his hands, and he 
scooped live coals into the air in all direc- 
tions until the camp fire took on the sem- 
blance of a volcano. 

But it could not last long. His face was 
blistering in the heat, his eyebrows and 
lashes were singed off, and the heat was 
becoming unbearable to his feet. With a 
flaming brand in each hand, he sprang to 
the edge of the fire. The wolves had been 
driven back. On every side, wherever the 
live coals had fallen, the snow was sizzling, 
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and every little while a retiring wolf, with 
wild leap and snarl, announced that one 
such live coal had been stepped upon. 

Flinging his brands at the nearest of his 
enemies, the man thrust his smoldering 
mittens into the snow and stamped about 
to cool his feet. His two dogs were miss- 
ing, and he well knew that they had served 
as a course in the protracted meal which 
had begun days before with Fatty, the last 
course of which would likely be himself in 
the days to follow. 

“You ain’t got me yet!” he cried, sav- 
agely shaking his fist at the hungry beasts. 

He set to work to carry out a new idea 
that had come to him. He extended the 
fire into a large circle. Inside this circle 
he crouched, his sleeping outfit under him 
as a protection against the melting snow. 
When he had thus disappeared within his 
shelter of flame, the whole pack came cu- 
riously to the rim of the fire to see what 
had become of him. Hitherto they had 
been denied access to the fire, and they now 
settled down in a close-drawn circle, like 
so many dogs, blinking and yawning and 
stretching their lean bodies in the unac- 
customed warmth. Then the she-wolf sat 
down, pointed her nose at a star, and began 
to howl. One by one the wolves joined 
her, till the whole pack, on haunches, with 
noses pointed skyward, was howling its 
hunger-cry. 

Dawn came, and daylight. The fire was 
burning low. The fuel had run out, and 
there was need to get more. The man at- 
tempted to step out of his circle of flame, 
but the wolves surged to meet him. Burn- 
ing brands made them spring aside, but 
they no longer sprang back. In vain he 
strove to drive them back. As he gave 
up and stumbled inside his circle a wolf 
leaped for him, missed, and landed with 
all four feet in the coals. It cried out 
with terror, at the same time snarling, and 
scrambled back to cool its paws in the 
snow. 

The man sat down on his blankets in a 
crouching position. His body leaned for- 
ward from the hips. His shoulders, re- 
laxed and drooping, and his head on his 
knees, advertised that he had given up the 
struggle. Now and again he raised his 
head to note the dying down of the fire. 
The circle of flame and coals was breaking 
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into segments with openings in between. 
These openings grew in size, the segments 
diminished. 

“| guess you can come an’ get me any 
time,” he mumbled. ‘Anyway, I’m goin’ 
to sleep.” 

Once he wakened, and in an opening in 
the circle, directly in front of him, he saw 
the she-wolf gazing at him. 

Again he awakened, a little later, though 
it seemed hours to him. A mysterious 
change had taken place—so mysterious a 
change that he was shocked wider awake. 
Something had happened. He could not 
understand at first. Then he discovered 
it. The wolves were gone. Remained 
only the trampled snow to show how closely 
they had pressed him. Sleep was welling 
up and gripping him again, his head was 
sinking down upon his knees, when he 
roused with a sudden start. 

There were cries of men, the churn of 
sleds, the creaking of harnesses, and the 
eager whimpering of straining dogs. Four 
sleds pulled in from the river bed to the 
camp among the trees. Half a dozen men 
were about the man who crouched in the 
center of the dying fire. They were shak- 
ing and prodding him into consciousness. 
He looked at them like a drunken man and 
maundered in strange, sleepy speech: 

“Red she-wolf—come in with the dogs 
at feedin’ time—first she ate the dog food 
—then she ate the dogs—an’ after that 
she ate Bill zi 

“Where’s Lord Alfred?” one of the men 
bellowed in his ear, shaking him roughly. 

He shook his head slowly. “No, she 
didn’t eat him—he’s roostin’ in a tree at 
the last camp.” 

“Dead?” the man shouted. 

‘An’ in a box,” Henry answered. He 
jerked his shoulder petulantly away from 
the grip of his questioner. “Say, you 
lemme alone—I’m jes’ plumb tuckered out 
—Goo’-night, everybody.” 

His eyes fluttered and went shut. His 
chin fell forward on his chest. And even 
as they eased him down upon the blankets 
his snores were rising on the frosty air. 

But there was another sound. Far and 
faint it was, in the remote distance—the 
cry of the hungry wolf-pack as it took the 
trail of other meat than the man it had 
just missed. 





(To be continued.) 





YOUNG SUMMER 


BY MARIA K. LAMB 


Hills after hills, 
A sea of billows, 

And everywhere a brook 
With feathery willows. 


Fern-scented woods 
In every glade, 

Where ghostly silver birches 
Haunt the shade. 


Fringing the roads, 

The happy summer flowers 
While lazily away 

The sunny hours. 


At hide-and-seek 
Among the maple trees, 
The sun in varied mood 
Plays through the leaves. 


Wide pastures bare, 
With lichen-covered rocks; 
Above, the mackerel clouds, 
In little flocks. 


A far cascade, 
A bridal veil of white, 
Greets with its murmurings 
The coming night. 
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ROYALTIES OF MAY DAY 


BY DAVID LANSING 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES BURTON AND THE AUTHOR 


WENTY thousand 
children in one 
May party, with 
sO many queens 
and courts that 
Central Park is 
like a fairyland— 
this is one of the 
springtime sights 
of New York, 

which wafts to the hearts of those who be- 

hold it a quickening kind of séntiment that 
makes them young again. One May party 
twenty thousand strong would be a unique 
carnival in any other city of the world. In 

Central Park it is almost Jost in the gay 

succession of such festivities which turn a 

laughing tide of children over the grass and 

under the trees through the months of May 
and June. An organized invasion five 
thousand strong is hardly worth notice, 
and the casual bystander with the leisure 
to attempt a census of this movement of 
diminutive population would think him- 

self conservative if he reckoned that a mil- 

lion children streamed through the gates 6f 

the park and scattered among its green hills 
during the sweetest, freshest month of all 
the year. 

The mimic royalties of these May days 
find no “ Keep off the Grass” signs. The 
verdured stretches of park-land are theirs 
for the asking. Civic power in the guise 
of a large and good-humored policeman 
graciously grants written permits to a 
properly organized party with its queen, 
maids of honor, and train of courtiers and 
subjects duly escorted by ‘‘grown-ups.” 
And with these magic documents, sover- 
eignty is extended for a day over the 
city’s greatest playground. The classes 
may whirl along the flawless driveways in 
Victorias and automobiles, but the masses 








really own the park, and make known the 
fact with shouts and laughter that echo 
from every glade and slope. 

The children who stream through the 
city streets in proudly parading columns 
with banners and garlands to “have a 
May party,” do not come from the homes 
whose pampered darlings are permitted 
conventionally to promenade in the park 
in charge of chattering nursemaids. These 
latter unfortunates are rather to be pitied 
than envied in May time. They are too 
exclusive to romp in the wake of the May 
Queen of the “Thirty-second Election Dis- 
trict.” For thee tumultuous thousands 
come from the poorest quarters of New 
York, and ‘ice-cream an’ cake an’ Jemon- 
ade” are so rare a holiday distraction that 
they alone would make the memory of the 
May party glorious without the pomp of 
royalty. 

Now, the reformer will tell you that the 
Machine is the curse of civic government, 
and that the District Leader is the main- 
spring of the Machine. Therefore, he is to 
be abhorred as wholly bad by all good cit- 
izens. But speaking as the devil’s advo- 
cate, there is this to be said about the little 
bosses of New York and other cities, that 
they are close to their people. Incongru- 
ous as it may seem to the gentleman who 
theorizes about government in his club 
window, the District Leader is a public 
benefactor of no small importance, and his 
public is comprised of his neighbors, who 
keep him in power. 

Herein he displays the virtues of a sov- 
ereign devoted to the needs of his subjects. 
They repay him in an allegiance that is 
measured in votes. Also, he is wise enough 
to catch the voters while they are young. 
His is the hand that guides the May party, 
and his is the pocket that supplies the funds 
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It is no trifling undertaking. There is 
keen rivalry among the New York election 
districts for the record of parading the 
greatest number of children at the annual 
May party. Last year State Senator 
Frawley was the proud benefactor of 
twenty-five thousand children, not count- 
ing their mothers and fathers and other 
invited guests. The refreshments included 
five tons of cake, two and a half tons of 
ice-cream, six thousand gallons of lemon- 
ade, five tons of candy and twenty-five 
thousand oranges. 

His diamonds scintillating, a bouquet as 
big as a head of cauliflower in his button- 
hole, and an American flag tied to his gold- 
headed cane, Senator Frawley marched to 
the Park at the head of his battalions, a 
proud and beaming figure of a man. Nor 
did his duties end when the “kids had been 
turned loose.” He held a court of his own 
all day in the middle of a meadow, and 
served out justice with the lavish im- 
partiality of a born ruler of men and chil- 
dren. Every youngster who felt that 
there had been discrimination in the mat- 
ter of dishing up ice-cream, every pair of 
mothers who clashed in argument over the 
beauty of their respective infants, hastened 
to their over-lord for a decision. 

Weeping guardians whose charges had 
gone astray, boys who had lost their hats, 
girls who had lost their pennies, May 
Queens who couldn’t find their bowers, all 
manner of young persons with troubles, 
flocked to the court of the District Leader, 
and he sent them away smiling and com- 
forted. Before sunset he confided to a 
friend: 

“It’s no joke. I’m drowning in a sea of 
children, fairly swamped, but I’m dying 
happy. As for shaking hands, | was an 
athlete once, but I’m a wreck of a man to- 
night. It’s been a grand day, though.” 

For the children and their mothers the 
“grand day” had begun with the rising of 
the sun. Such a scrubbing of faces and 
curling of hair, and fishing out of clean 
white dresses in thousands of tenement 
homes, such a multitude of agitated moth- 
ers and squirming youngsters of many na- 
tionalities! Stocky little Germans, black- 
eyed babies lisping in Yiddish, excited 
little Italians, more placid Scandinavians, 
their yellow pigtails plaited with brand- 
new ribbons, and Irish lads and lasses 


running about like spilled quicksilver—all 
were Americans on this day. For every 
boy wore a paper cap of red, white and 
blue, and every little girl carried a tiny 
flag. This, indeed, was part of the method 
by which their patron and host sought to 


make them good Americans and loyal 


voters. 

When the cohorts were marshaled with 
incredible difficulty, and something like a 
procession began to trail through the 
swarming streets, there was something 
quite inspiring in the sight. These were 
Americans in the making, and when the 
bands played, ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
thousands of shrill young voices caught up 
the refrain, and the hymn of the nation 
rolled on down the trailing columns until 
these little ones, whose fathers and mothers 
had come from many lands far over-seas, 
were piping with one voice of the ‘‘Sweet 
Land of Liberty.” 

They carried with them the first breath 
of spring that had come into the city 
streets. The queen shone in a veil of white 
mosquito netting, and she was wreathed 
with pink paper roses bought with pennies 
that had been saved through the long year. 
Her king wore a crown of pasteboard gilt, 
and his scepter was imposing. Canopied 
beneath gay bunting and more posies, her 
maids of honor encircled the royal pair with 
streamers of ribbon, and the court made 
its way to the Park with a dignity that im- 
pressed all beholders. That magical power 
of illusion whch blossoms only in the world 
of little children made reality of all this 
pretty make-believe. Every child was be- 
decked with an extra ribbon or two, a paper 
wreath, a flower, a bit of tinsel, and these 
trappings sufficed to make these ardent 
souls part of a pageant which lifted them 
far above the lives they led in all the other 
more prosaic days of the year. 

. When such a marching multitude as this 
reaches the Land of Heart’s Desire heyond 
the stone walls of the Park, they find them- 
selves only one of perhaps a score of May 
parties. For the District Leader has no 
monopoly of this pastime. There may be 
several parties recruited from the mission 
schools, or perhaps a big-hearted baker or 
butcher has gathered up a few hundred of 
the little tots in his district, bundled them 
into vans and sent them Maying at his ex- 
pense. The Irish Societies are rivals of the 
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Happy with her own little dinner party. 


political organizations for Maying honors. 
The Ancient Order of Hibernians can be 
counted on to muster from ten to fifteen 
thousand children for one party. It is 
obvious that the police must take a hand 
in regulating these lawless invaders. If 
two or three young armies were to flock 
into the same meadow there would be 
trouble. Therefore, no party is allowed 
to scamper into the alluring territory with- 
out a permit, which allots a certain region 
for it to play in. The task of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin was a sinecure compared 
with the work cut out for the policeman 
assigned to “ride herd” on a May party. 
The play-time in the park begins for- 
mally with the planting of the May-pole, 
and the formal coronation of Her Majesty 
the Queen. From a hill-top you may see 
a dozen of these May-pole dances with 
their revelers weaving through the mazes 
of the “ribbon walk,” until the pretty 


pattern of children and color is clustered 
around the beribboned pole and the groups 
break up into cake-walking, whose fasci- 
nations are more potent than any Old 
World customs of May Day. 

The royal canopies and bowers are set 
aside under the trees, and the court min- 
gles with its subjects. Games spring up 
on every side. Baseball nines assemble; 
“Ring Around the Rosey” and “Drop the 
Handkerchief” rage like an epidemic, and 
those who prefer to ‘‘go it alone” play with 
the joyful abandon of kittens at nothing 
in particular. 

Many of these children so seldom see the 
green open spaces, which in Central Park 
are like the real unbounded country, that 
they are content to roll downhill, to sprawl 
under the trees, to conduct venturesome 
explorations over beyond the nearest slope. 
After all, play is only a device for killing 
time until that great hour when “some- 
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thin’ to eat” is due. z 
Long before the ap- 


pointed time, the chil- 
dren begin to drift to- 
ward the tents and 
booths wherein are 
stored those things to 
eat and drink, lacking 
which a picnic were 
tame indeed. Waiting 
lines tail across the 
meadow, boys in one 
column, girls in another. 
There is much fidgeting 
and the burden of an 
impatient chorus is, 
“When is it going to 
begin?” 

When “it” does be- 
gin, there is havoc in- 
deed. Fond mothers 
who rear their precious 
progeny according to the 
rules and_ regulations 
laid down in the modern 
manuals of “child cul- 


ture” would faint at 
sight of the amazing 


feats of these reckless 
thousands of sturdy 
young Americans. Their 
mothers sit by and en- 
joy it, shamelessly ig- 
norant that the “grow- 
ing child should be nour- 
ished on the simplest and 
most regular diet, with 
a careful proportion 
observed in the relative 
amounts of bone- and 
muscle-making foods.” 

The ice cream bar- 
rows, the barricades of sandwiches, the 
mounds of candy and oranges, the tanks 
of milk and lemonade are fairly stormed, 
and no child is turned away as long as it 
is able to surround another helping of 
anything. The only suffering apparent 
is that baffled anguish which arises from 
sheer inability to hold any more. A 
chunky mite of a lad wails with tears in 
his voice: 

“| has ate two dwinks of milk, free 
glasses of lemonade, a bananer, a orange, 
a hunk o’ cake, a sandwich wid bolony in 
it, some ice cream, some candy, an’ | don’t 


Impatiently waiting for the 


Magazine 





‘‘ice-cream-an’-cake’’ signal. 
want nuffin’ more. Why is boys’ tum- 
micks so weenty-teenty, Ma?” 

Mother is so little concerned at the tid- 
ings that she focuses her attention upon 
another of her brood who pipes up: 

“1 couldn’t help tearin’ me pants on de 
nail. Ouch, Ma! I won't do it again.” 

“Come here, Susie, you’ll droive me wild 
wid yer rollin’ in the dirt, and you in your 
clean dress and wid yer face washed this 
very marnin’, indeed——’’ 

“So Denny has swallowed a whole ba- 
nana skin. It won’t hurt him, but he 
mustn’t do it again. Where is Martin? 
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“Isn't the lemonade most ready?” 


You've lost him? Bad luck! Run yonder 
an’ fetch the cop. We must be lookin’ 
for him.” 

Finding lost children is a systematized 
feature of a big May party, wherefore 
parents seldom display hysterical symp- 
toms when they find themselves shy an 
offspring. A tent for lost children is 
pitched on the meadow, and it gathers in 
many strays during one of these huge pic- 
nics. In fact, there would be many weep- 
ing mothers and distracted daddies to cast 
a cloud of gloom over the occasion, were 
it not for this tent and its activities. You 


will find a crowd around 
it all day when ten or 
twenty thousand chil- 
dren are turned loose at 
one time. They mingle 
so heedlessly with the 
throngs, they are so 
readily borne along from 
one venture to the other, 
and at a little distance 
they are so much like 
white dots scattered over 
a green carpet, that their 
less agile guardians can- 
not be blamed for losing 
them. 

There are nowhere 
near enough mothers to 
go around, you must 
remember, for many of 
them must stay at home, 
and most o: the lost 
children have simply 
strayed away from their 
particular groups. But 
once adrift, they are 
helpless and confused, 
and after wandering 
until they tire, they lift 
their voices in wailing 
appeal, a policeman is 
summoned, and they are 
led to the tent to wait 
for a rescue party. 

The procedure is often 
like this: 

A panting mother toils 
to the tent and demands 
her youngster. 

“We've got twenty- 
one of them rounded up 
here. Take your pick, 
Ma’am,” politely responds the custodian. 
“If you don’t see what you want, sit 
down and wait, and we'll have some more 
pretty soon.” 

“He’s five years old, and he lisps, and 
two of his front teeth are gone, and his hair 
is yellow and he had on his best suit,” she 
cries. “And he isn’t here. Oh, John 
MacHenry Stubbs! if you’re in that 
bunch, why don’t you holler out to your 
poor mother ?”’ 

Six other parents are calling to six other 
missing cherubs, and inasmuch as twice 
as many youngsters are wailing for their 
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parents, the tent suggests a sheep corral 
when the lambs have been separated from 
their mothers. One by one, however, the 
strays are sorted out, and kissed or wept 
over or spanked, according to the parental 
habit. The most humiliated of these small 
derelicts are always the scouts, trappers 
and Indian hunters who have followed the 
ambush and the trail among the trees until 
they don’t know where they_are. It may 
be that never before have they had this 
glorious chance to roam the real wild 
woods, crouching in single file, clapping 
their hands to their mouths in the shrill 
ululation of the war-whoop. It is there- 
fore more than humiliating, it is unspeak- 
ably embarrassing for the “Boy Trailer” 
or the ““ Young Avenger” to discover, when 
the sun is sinking low, that he has mislaid 
his parents and that without them he can- 
not find his way home to the East Side. 

If you have once beheld this springtime 
inundation of Central Park, you are likely 
to forget that any sordid motives lurk in 
the background, or that all this abound- 
ing joy and laughter plays its part in the 
intricate machine of party politics. What- 
ever the motive, one fact brightly shines 
through it all. Thousands upon thousands 
of little children are transported from 
streets where there is little sunshine and 
gladness, to one day of perfect happiness 
in the free out-of-doors. The parks were 
made for them, not for the children of the 
rich. But were it not for these May par- 


ties, a great multitude of the children of 
New York would not know that Central 
Park existed. 

Alas, there are children who miss even 
this one festal day! It may be that their 
parents are not worth the patronage of 
the district leader, or charity has over- 
looked them, or they are ashamed to parade 
because their clothes are not good enough. 
Some of these little outcasts find their way 
to the park on Saturdays of May and June. 
They hang about the fringe of the gorgeous 
merry-making within distant earshot of the 
music of the bands. Ragged waifs with 
aching little hearts and wistful eyes, they 
“do not belong anywhere,” even in May 
time. 

If the policeman is looking the other 
way they may perhaps crown a queen of 
their own with the leavings and débris 
fearfully snatched from the more preten- 
tious courts on the meadows beyond, and 
play in their own pitifully contrasting 
fashion. The king with the crown made 
of a newspaper looks longingly at the 
passing candy-man, and the queen with 
a scrap of torn bunting tucked in her hair 
watches the ice-cream wagons drive away. 
You are a very old Scrooge of an observer 
if you are not moved to dig into your 
pockets for pennies and to take charge of 
a bevy of outcasts until you have given 
them a May party of their own and as valid 
a title to a stomach-ache as any full-fledged 
merry-maker in all Central Park. 


THE FEROCIOUS GOLDFISH 


NEIGHBOR of ours, says H. B. 
A Blaxter, of New Brighton, Pa., has 
a number of small artificial ponds 

in which he grows water-lilies. He has 
goldfish in these ponds, partly for looks, 
partly to keep the water clear of animal 
matter. One pond in particular is in- 
habited by a single goldfish, a large black 
one about three years old.. This lonely 
hermit has taken a great dislike to the 
small frogs which swarm in all the pools at 
this time of year, and will not permit a 
single frog to come into his pond. The mo- 
ment a frog jumps in the fish attacks it, 
lashing the water with his tail, butting the 


frog with his head until he drives it out. 
The frogs swim about in a dazed way and 
finally climb out. Almost any evening a 
number of disconsolate little frogs can be 
seen sitting in a row on the brick edge of 
the pond, desiring but not daring to jump 
in. The fish lately has become such an 
autocrat that he will not permit a frog even 
to hang a foot in the water, working himself 
into such a frenzy, lashing about and leap- 
ing out of the water, that the frogs with- 
draw in fright and bewilderment. The 
incident is both amusing and pathetic, de- 
pending on whether viewed from the point 
of observation of a spectator or a frog. 
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DEVELOPING COLUMBINE 


RELATION OF INSECTS TO FLOWERS 


BY ROBERT BLIGHT 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


N the very heart of the cedar grove 
there is an open space where the gran- 
ite bowlders lie scattered and tumbled 

in picturesque confusion. Through the 
middle runs a stream of clearest water, 
winding its way among the giant stones 
and purling with pleasant murmur in 
miniature cascades over the buried ones. 
They say that art improves upon nature, 
but the landscape gardener might profit- 
ably come here and take a few lessons 
from nature’s handicraft. It is an ideal 
spot for a rest on this June day, for there 
is cool, dark shade under the gloomy trees; 
the short, close turf affords a soft couch; 
low, sweet music comes from the running 
brook, and, above all, here we are “far 
from the madding crowd,”’ whose scurrying 
bustle allows no communing with Nature 
in her gentlest moods. An ideal spot?— 
nay, a veritable paradise, for the place is 
carpeted with flowers. Buttercups, anem- 
ones, saxifrages, bluets, raise their heads 
everywhere, even around the very edges 
of the rocks. There, where the stream 
forms a little eddy and backwater, a group 
of marsh marigolds display their brilliantly 
yellow blossoms; and towering above all, 
in the majesty of their scarlet robes, are 
hundreds of columbines. 

Columbine! How the name carries us 
back to that day when we sat awe-struck 
at the mystery, but delighted beyond 
words at the splendor of our first panto- 
mime. Then we thought that the fairy 
form that tripped so gayly. among the glit- 
tering flashes of the tinsel was the fairest 
and most beautiful our eyes had ever gazed 
upon. We went home to matter-of-fact 
life, only to dream of Columbine as a being 
from a far higher world. Times have 

I 


uw 


changed; the gilt has been rubbed off our 
gingerbread; we have been schooled to 
discern between the false and the true; 
but the memory of the enchantment is 
still sweet. And, if the tinseled Colum- 
bine has disappeared from our dreams, she 
has only given place to realities that are 
far more alluring and enchanting, for we 
know that behind them lies the mysterious 
truth of the secret of nature’s method of 
working. With such realities this fairy 
columbine that adorns the glade in the 
cedar grove has much to do, for its color 
and the strange shape of its flower raise 
questions of “how” and “why” that lead 
one off into the land of visions. 

It really requires an effort to rise from 
the cool, shady couch, go out into the glar- 
ing sunshine and gather a spray or two; 
but “‘where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and having secured a few, we resume our 
ease, for nothing is so conducive to satis- 
factory thinking as comfort. You cannot 
think if you are in discomfort. At all 
events, that is a very valid excuse to-day. 

Now, | fear, the good folks who called 
this-flower ‘‘columbine” made a mistake. 
That name rightly belongs to the Euro- 
pean cousin of the American native. If 
you examined the Old World flower, | 
have no doubt that, with no unreasonable 
amount of imagination, you would see a 
sort of resemblance to five doves looking 
at each other—the petals, with their short, 
curved spurs, forming the bodies of the 
birds, and the sepals the wings. But here 
the spurs are too long and too straight to 
carry out the similarity, for doves are not 
long-tailed birds. However, as we are 
never slow to acknowledge our relationship 
to our kindred over the water, we will be 
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The saxifrage rears its white, yellow or red flowers through all the rocky pasture-lots, 
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satisfied to call the flower ‘“‘columbine.” 
Learned scientists name the plant and all 
of the same genus “‘aquilegia,” from just 
such another fancied likeness of the flower 
to an eagle’s foot; and, here again, the 
European species more nearly conforms 
to such a type, only eagles have four talons, 
and columbine has five spurs. However, 
we will not be hypercritical. The European 
aquilegia you may find in nearly every 
old-fashioned garden, for it was a great 
favorite with our grandmothers, before 
the days of abnormal chrysanthemums. It 
has a second name, “vulgaris,” but of 
course there is no insidious suggestion. 
Why, however, did the Father of Botany, 
the learned Linnzus, call our flower “ca- 
nadensis”? Surely he might have known 
that the less cannot contain the greater, 
and this aquilegia has a far, wider range 
than the Dominion. Perhaps it was in 
consequence of that curious fashion of the 
days of Linneus by which they applied 
“Canada”’ to the whole of the northern part 
of the eastern shores of North America; 
and, as the famous botanist and zoologist 
died in 1778, he may not have heard much 
about a certain Fourth of July. So we 
will let “canadensis” stand, for the world 
has become accustomed to it. 

Just get up and go out into the sunlight 
and gather a buttercup, an anemone, and 
one of the marsh marigolds, for they are 
near relatives of this same columbine. A 
Scot would tell you that they all belong 
to the same clan. They are members of 
the famous and ancient family of Ranun- 
culus. Now let us notice what vast differ- 
ences there appear to be between these 
kinsfolk. In the buttercup you have all 
the parts usually given as constituting a 
flower—sepals, petals, stamens and pistil. 
In the columbine you can recognize’ all 
these whorls of organs, but in the anemone 
and the marsh marigold there is one whorl 
short. All are colored flowers, but if you 
look you will see that the buttercup only 
has the outer whorl green. The sepals, 
that is, the outer whori, of the columbine 
are scarlet, like the petals; those of the 
anemone are white; those of the marsh 
marigold are yellow, like the petals of the 
buttercup; but the anemone and marsh 
marigold have no petals at all. There is 
nothing remarkable about the form of the 
sepals and petals of the buttercup, or about 


that of the sepals of the anemone and 
marigold, for they do not differ from the 
same parts of most of the flowers with 
which we are familiar. But notice that 
while the sepals of the columbine conform 
to the ordinary type in form, if not in 
color, the petals are folded into a closed 
tube continued backward and ending in a 
long spur. Who would think, at first 
sight, that all these flowers are nearly 
akin, belonging to the same family, de- 
scended from the same ancestor, and that 
ancestor probably not very unlike the but- 
tercup itself? Yet such is the case, for 
the differences are only modifications of 
the same type, and all four flowers are 
built upon the same plan. Why such a 
change of form? Here come in the vision 
and the mystery. 

When we are looking at plants, when we 
are admiring them, and using them for our 
many needs, we are apt to forget that they 
have individuality; but when we are 
studying them we must ever remember it. 
By “‘individuality’’ | do not mean mere 
isolation from other individuals, but, in so 
far as we may at present apply the terms 
to members of the vegetable kingdom, 
character and potentiality. No two plants 
of the very same species, no two leaves, 
no two flowers, no two fruits from the very 
same plant are mere duplicates of each 
other, as are two coins struck from the 
same die. This individuality is a gift of 
organic life. It may be difficult for the 
casual eye to detect it, as in the case of 
twins; but while the world at large, and 
indeed the near relatives of twins, are 
saying that they cannot tell the difference 
between them, the mother, with’ her keen 
insight, never for one moment confounds 
them. Individuality implies possible var- 
iability. Without this variability we should 
have the identical likeness as of coins. And 
more: if this variability lies within certain 
limitations of organic life, the variation 
which is brought about is handed on to 
the offspring of the varying individual. 
Heredity is a factor of great importance 
in organic life. If individuality with its 
variability fits any organic being for its 
surroundings more adequately than others 
which exist there, that being prospers more 
surely and gradually displaces the less fit. 
The world has had these notions drummed 
into it against much opposition and vitu- 
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peration for half a century, so that the re- 
counting of them is an old story; but the 
study of this columbine in the cedar grove 
demands that we should have them clear 
in our minds. 

Now, long ago (that is the most conven- 
ient expression, though, indeed, it was 
long before the pyramids were built), a 
plant appeared that had a flower—a 
phznogam, the learned called it—a flower 
consisting of a number of leaves growing 
on an axis. The elongation of the axis 
had been arrested so as to bring the leaves 
into whorls. The upper whorls had been 
modified into chambers containing an 
ovule each, but these ovules must be fer- 
tilized with pollen before they would pro- 
duce seed. This powdery pollen was sup- 
plied by lower sets of whorls which ap- 
peared below the ovule-bearing ones. 
These two sets of organs were inclosed 
within another whorl, consisting of five 
leaves. Sowe have, beginning from above, 
a pistil, a coronet of stamens, and a set of 
sepals. At the proper time the sepals 
opened, disclosing the stamens and pistil, 
and the insects of that day found that it 
was worth while to visit the flower for the 
sake of the food to be obtained by eat- 
ing the pollen. That is, they deliberately 
robbed the flower of that which it had 
prepared for its own perpetuation. Out 
of this robbery a benefit, nevertheless, 
arose. The insects could not prevent them- 
selves from being dusted about their heads 
with pollen, and on visiting the next 
flower unwittingly imparted to it some of 
their spoils. Behold the next generation, 
raised from the seeds produced from ovules 
fertilized with pollen from other flowers; 
the plants were stronger and better pre- 
pared for fighting the battle of life than 
those which had not been produced in 
this way. 

Some of the plants, through the working 
of the inherent variability, had the fila- 
ments of the outer wall of stamens broader 
than those of their companions. This ren- 
dered the flowers more conspicuous, and 
consequently they received particular at- 
tention from the insects. It may be that 
the very first visits of the insects had 
something to do with this broadening. 
However that may be, the next generation 
showed flowers with even broader fila- 
ments, and in time the faculty of producing 


pollen was lost by this whorl, all the vital 
energy being devoted to the enlargement 
of the filament, and thus arose the petals. 
Plants showing this peculiarity had a better 
chance of fertilization, and thus gaining 
an advantage over the rest, became the 
dominant variety. Again, the advantage 
was intensified by the petals exuding a 
pleasant fluid at their base. In the first 
instance this may have been “accidental,” 
as we say, but the insects found it out and 
liked it, paying their most frequent visits 
to those plants that afforded them this 
new sensation. This fluid was nectar, or 
honey, and all flowers that possessed it 
were sure of securing the most effective 
fertilization. As the color of the stamens 
was yellow, the enlarged filaments, in the 
first instance, were also yellow, and thus 
we get the flower consisting of green sepals, 
yellow petals secreting honey, a coronet of 
stamens producing pollen, and a group of 
ovule-bearing chambers, each surmounted 
with a style, forming the pistil. The but- 
tercup is a descendant of this flower, even 
if it is not also the exact counterpart of 
it. This scheme of evolution plainly points 
out the fact that petals and honey are de- 
vices for advertising the flower, as it were, 
and inviting the visits of the winged robber 
friends. 

Children often think that they can im- 
prove upon the methods of their elders; 
and some of the descendants of the origi- 
nal flower that we speak of, being placed 
in somewhat different circumstances, did 
away with the advertising poster of the 
petals. It was far from being an unquali- 
fied success, and they were ultimately com- 
pelled to take to advertising again. Hav- 
ing, however, lost the whorl of petals, they 
could not afford to modify another and 
so diminish the store of pollen. Neither 
could they recover it again, for Nature has 
a way of punishing repudiation of her gifts, 
by never reproducing those that have been 
cast away. These plants, therefore, took 
to modifying the sepals, and produced col- 
ored flowers with one whorl of organs de- 
ficient. They even went so far as to 
secrete honey at the base of the changed 
sepals. The marsh marigold continued to 
show the color of its ancestor, but the 
anemone, catering to the taste of some in- 
sect that preferred white to yellow, changed 
the color of its poster to white. The water 
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crowfoot, which is a ranunculus, pure and 
simple, seems to have tried to do the same 
thing, but with imperfect success, for at 
the base of the petal there is still a large 
blotch of the original color. When once 
the spirit of variation has taken hold of a 
flower, it appears as if it permeated the 
very vitals, for some species can scarcely 
keep from varying without provocation. 
Anemones are an instance of-this, for some 
anemones in Europe are found of the most 
brilliant reds and blues. Visitors to Nice, 
on the Mediterranean, will remember what 
a show of colors the anemones afford in 
early spring in that delicious climate, and 
if we introduce the flowers into the beds 
of our gardens, we are never sure what 
ranges and varieties of blossoms may 
appear. 

There is quite a subtle gradation in the 
tastes of insects. The common herd, such 
as flies and the like, are content with white 
and yellow; night-wandering moths are 
also partial to these two colors; higher 
insects prefer pink and red; but butterflies 
and bees are devoted to purples and blues. 
It is evident that our columbine does not 
care for aristocracy; it would scarcely be 
seeming that a flower so characteristic of 
this land should do so. The European 
columbine, however, seeks the very top of 
society by being a deep, bluish purple. 
At the same time it often produces varie- 
ties which are white, and these must con- 
sent to be called upon by the riffraff of 
the insect world. It is not the color of the 
columbine, however, which is the most 
striking feature in the flower. Look at 
the shape of the petals. Why are they 
tubular and spurred? You may see simi- 
lar departures from the ordinary type in 
many flowers; for instance, in larkspur 
and monkshood (which belong to the same 
family as columbine), in milkweed, the 
labiates, the figworts, and, above all, in 
those wonders of the plant world, orchids. 
The truth is that the robber insects do not 
care so much for pollen as for nectar. If 


they can secure this without carrying off 
any pollen, as a sort of acknowledgment 
of the liberality of the flower, they have 
nocompunction. The flower, therefore, has 
to take measures to secure the dispersal 
of pollen, in one case, and the placing of it 
on the proper spot, in the other. This is 
done by hiding the honey in all sorts of cor- 
ners—in the end of a tube, a horn, a helmet- 
shaped cap, a box which shuts up when 
undisturbed and opens when an insect 
pitches upon a lip in front, in galleries 
fringed with hairs that will keep out un- 
desirable visitors. Now one of the descen- 
dants of the flower of long ago, having 
colored its petals to suit some decent, “ mid- 
dle-class’’ insects, found that they took its 
honey without carrying off any pollen. It 
began to place the honey farther back and 
doubled the petal over it, thus forming a 
tube. The better the tube, the more sat- 
isfactory the fertilization. So the struggle 
went on, the flower lengthening the tube, 
and the insect lengthening its tongue to 
reach the honey, until the columbine has 
fitted itself for the long-tongued insects, 
and has actually been a means of inducing 
corresponding development in the insect 
world. But having doubled up the petals, 
the advertising poster was destroyed, as 
far as its previous use was concerned. The 
flower, therefore, took to coloring the sep- 
als, until it had got them of the shade of 
the former sign-board, and then our colum- 
bine was complete. 

It is astounding to think of the result 
of this mutual, and yet independent, work- 
ing. Every shade of color, from pale yel- 
low to the richest blue; every peculiarity 
of form, from the flat shape of the butter- 
cup to the intricate windings of the colum- 
bine; every degree of sweetness, from the 
insipidity of many flowers to the rich su- 
gariness of honeysuckle; and every kind 
of scent, from the foul odor which attracts 
vulgar flies to the most delicate perfumes 
that delight the bees, all have proceeded 
from this connection of insects with flowers. 
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A LITTLE BROWN 


FROM THE FARM TO THE CITY 





HORSE 


BY JAMES H. TUCKERMAN 


DRAWING BY OLIVER KEMP 


% ID ye make him an offer? What'd 
he have t’ say toit? What kind 
of atalkdid ye givehim? Did ye 

see th’ hoss, an’ how much ’ll he weigh?” 

The questions were exploded through a red 

stubble mustache with a force and rapid- 

ity which only a gasoline engine tucked 
away somewhere in the ample internal 
economy of the owner of the red mustache 

could possibly account for. He was a 

great, round man, and a great golden buoy, 

anchored at a point equidistant from his 
two lower waistcoat pockets, marked the 
meridian of. greatest circumference with 
geometric nicety. The shallow armchair 
which the country hotel provided for its 
guests was many sizes too small for him; 
and as he sat in it—bubbling over and 
through its arms like a freshly baked pop- 
over—his conformation seemed to approxi- 
mate more closely the honest, sturdy 

Clydesdale than that of the “fancy and 

gen’ral pu’pose hoss” in which he dealt. 

His massive face, however, as he turned 

it sharply upon the man at whom he had 

exploded the questions, revealed little of 
the characteristic docility of the Clydesdale. 

For half a century it had been exposed 

almost constantly to the wind and sun, and 

the ruddy and indelible glow with which the 
elements had burnished it, together with the 
red stubble mustache and the heavy gray 
brows overhanging half-closed blue eyes, 
gave to it an expression almost of ferocity. 

For several seconds he sat with his eyes 

gazing unwinkingly upon the victim of his 

inquisition. His head was tilted at a wise 
and scheming angle, and when he breathed 
the golden buoy rose and fell, gleaming in 

the veiled rays of the kerosene lamp like a 

revolving beacon on the sea’s horizon. 
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“Reed,” he demanded— and it was 
quite evident the explosion was to be the 
vital one in the series—‘‘Reed, are you 
man ’nough to steal that little brown hoss 
from that benighted farmer, er ain’t ye?” 

In an instant the harried look that the 
other man’s face had worn since the be- 
ginning of the bombardment relaxed, and 
an expression of scorn—mirthful, yet pity- 
ing — took its place. He indulged in a 
short chuckle before answering. Consid- 
ering the wear and tear to which the 
chuckle had been subjected for thirty odd 
years, the youthful spontaneity it still re- 
tained was little less than miraculous. 
“Benighted!” he echoed, derisively, “I 
guess you ain’t bin round much among , 
the benighted farmers of these sun-kissed 
hills since th’ wise an’ beneficent govern- 
ment at Washington put on the free rural 
deliveries. ‘Benighted!’ Lord lighten 
our darkness! Why, there ain’t bin a 
time since them farmers begun gittin’ th’ 
news only four days behind th’ returns 
that you could dazzle any one of ’em with 
a new twenty dollar gold piece. An’ 
Lord a’mighty,” the man went on after a 
befitting sigh for the dear, dead days, “I’ve 
knowed th’ time when you could hold a 
Canada quarter ‘fore their eyes an’ blind 
‘em so’st you could steal a red lumber 
wagon right out from under ’em.” 

“So we’ve bin hangin’ around this red- 
lemonade hotel ten hours for nothin’,”’ 
broke in the large, round man, with an- 
other explosion; “forty-two miles from 
home and nineteen from a drink! I knowed 
that cuss was slick enough to throw you, 
Reed.” 

“An’ it was just like bein’ throwed from 
a palace car into a barbed wire fence,” 
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corroborated Reed meekly. ‘“‘Somebody’s 
gone an’ told old man Wilcox that there 
are a lot o’ educated fools in th’ world 
that’d ruther have a nice, high-goin’ little 
hoss like his than one that’ll fall down over 
a bastin’ thread; an’ th’ free deliveries are 
gettin’ th’ old man so enlightened that he’s 
beginning to think that maybe there be. 
Awful handsome-goin’ little hoss. Seven 
year old this spring, an’ not a pimple on 
him s’ far as I could see.” 

“Did he price him at all?” asked the 
large man, but the hopelessness of the 
answer was already betrayed in his voice. 

“One seventy-five. I offered him your 
limit an’ promised to get him a yoke o’ 
cattle fer thirty dollars. And th’ timo- 
thy he was chewin’ never quivered.” 

A heavy silence fell upon the little group 
gathered around the stove in the dismal 
office of the country hotel. The men had 
traveled far and had borne the hardships 
of a no-license town for many parched 
hours in the hope that in the end they 
would return leading old man Wilcox’s 
“little brown hoss” behind them. There 
were four of them in the group, and with 
the large, round man as their chief, they 
constituted a band of modern horse thieves, 
as keen and active as any to be found in 
their end of the state. The increasing 

demand for that type of horse vaguely 
' known to the public as a “high actor,” 
the inability of the breeders of legitimate 
high actors to supply the demand, and 
the chance that occasionally presented 
itself of picking up from some farmer a 
“high-steppin’ hoss,” which with proper 
shoeing, bitting and handling might be 
shaped into a very fair counterfeit of the 
genuine article, had given to these country 
horsemen a new and oftentimes lucrative 
occupation. Such an animal was the “it- 
tle brown hoss of Wilcox’s’”—an equine 
garnet that by diligent search might be 
found on a hill pasture or in an orchard 
of some remote and unenlightened farm. 
That he bore much the same relation to 
the hackney and the cob that the garnet 
bears to the ruby did not in any measure 
tend to assuage the grief of those who had 
found him, and, through the pernicious 
influence of a free rural delivery, had been 
unable to pick him up. 

The vague promise of spring which the 
March wind had held out earlier in the 
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day had gone with the setting sun, and to 
the defeated band the homeward journey 
stretched away in a weary prospective of 
mud and slush and cold. Finally one of 
the men arose, shook his trousers into place 
with nervous jerks of his thin legs, and 
walked over to the window. He had fol- 
lowed the “‘trottin’ hosses” once as an 
assistant trainer, and the hard imprint of 
a bandaged, blanketed and liniment-scent- 
ed erivironment was still upon him. It had 
given to his small, thin face, with its razor- 
like profile and its curious blue-gray col- 
oring an expression of paddock-learned 
craftiness and its reciprocal distrust. That 
his calling might never be mistaken he 
wore a short-visored woolen cap ornament- 
ed with an almost frivolous bow, and 
equipped with adjustable shutters that 
could be pulled down over his ears. He 
rarely spoke, and when he did his words 
were accredited with that wisdom given 
to men economical in their utterances. 
When he returned to the stove, therefore, 
and announced without preface or pre- 
amble, “I can git you that hoss, Cap, and 
at your price,” the silence that was still 
upon the little group became one of defer- 
ence rather than depression._ Stung with 
jealousy by the quiet assurance of the 
other man and the memory of his own 
failure, Reed was the first to recover. 

“| suppose you got an idee you can go 
out there and tell old man Wilcox you saw 
Goldsmith Maid trot better ’n fifty once an’ 
mesmerize him; you think he ain’t heard 
o’ no trotters since Dexter’s time. A few 
streaks of enlightenment wouldn’t kill you 
yet, I guess.” 

“Bill, how are you goin’ to do it?” the 
chief inquired, ignoring in his earnestness 
the jackal cries of the other. Bill spat 
arrogantly at a red target glowing through 
a broken pane of isinglass. 

“That’s my business,” he said. 

The night seemed less cheerless and the 
homeward way less weary when the chief 
finally commanded his team to be hooked 
up. 

Two days later the first move was made 
in Bill’s plan for stealing the “‘little brown 
hoss.”” Between twelve and one o'clock 
a man drove up to the Wilcox farm. He 
was a seeds salesman, he told the old man, 
and was making a preliminary spring trip 
through his territory. Without undue 
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haste he lured the conversation from crops 
to horse. He liked a good horse when 
he saw one, and he admitted that he some- 
times availed himself of an opportunity 
“to pick up a good un’’—a horse, he ex- 
plained, that he might place with some of 
his city customers to turn a few honest 
dollars. He asked the farmer if he knew 
of any such horse. The farmer did. 
There was something almost buoyant in 
the tread of the great felt boots as they 
led the way to the stall where the “little 
brown hoss” was consuming a musty bun- 
dle of orchard grass in the joy of an un- 
pampered appetite. Old man Wilcox had 
not forgotten that he had refused a “‘sum 
o’ money” for that horse. The salesman 
was unfeignedly delighted—he even mut- 
tered the first name of a friend who had 
spoken to him about just such a horse. 
But when the farmer told him the price he 
only laughed sorrowfully. 

“Same old trouble,” he sighed; “horses 
worth more ’way out here than they are 
in the city. Curious, ain’t it, where feed’s 
s’ cheap?” He turned to the farmer, 
apologetically. 

“If you don’t happen to get rid of him 
at your price,” he said, “and if the time 
comes when one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars looks bigger to you than th’ little hoss 
does, just drop me a line.” 

The first seed was sown. The large 
round man’s offer had been one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. The great felt 
boots plodded back to the woodshed in 
their old, stolid, soggy way. The man who 
had made the one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lar offer was a seeds salesman, and he was 
making a preliminary spring trip, but he 
was also a friend of Bill’s. At the end of 
the week another stranger called. He had 
heard that the farmer had a likely horse, 
and he had come to look him over. He 
had a brusque, business way with him, and 
the great felt boots almost fluttered down 
the path to the barn. The man looked the 
horse over in a brusque, business way. 

“How much?” he demanded. Old man 
Wilcox was staggered. To ask the price 
of a horse without preliminary praise or 
profanity was against all the ethics of the 
profession. He thought of the first offer 
and of the second, and he faltered. 

“Ye kin hev him fer one sixty-five,” he 
said sullenly. 


The man turned his back upon the little 
horse and started brusquely back to his 
buggy. 

“T’ve got the mate to that hoss in my 
stable,” he said; “give an even hundred 
for him a week ago. I'll give another even 
hundred fer this one,” and he made a 
threatening movement toward his breast 
pocket. The farmer shook his head. 

“Ye ain’t goin’ t’ git that little hoss fer 
no hundred,” he snarled, “not if they’re 
givin’ ’em away where you come from.” 

Bill’s great bear movement was gath- 
ering impetus. Bill had once told the 
brusque business man the exact heat in 
which Wedding Bells was going out to 
make his field look like a lot o’ steers. The 
stranger had not forgotten the courtesy. 
Within the next fortnight other men called 
at the Wilcox place. All of them, soon 
or late, made financial propositions to old 
man Wilcox, and in their ever-diminishing 
munificence these propositions served to 
make the large, round man’s offer a thing 
more to be desired—its refusal a folly 
more to be deplored. And in the end the 
large, round man came himself. He had 
a big, bluff, above-board way with him, 
and a roll of very old and very musty bills. 
Farmers of the Wilcox type prefer the 
ancient, tattered banknote, with its stale 
odor of wealth, to the fresh, crisp currency 
that can be bought in job lots from un- 
scrupulous men who live in city hotels 
with high-sounding names. The soft earth 
had stiffened into a congealed crust, and 
the chill hush of the March evening had 
fallen upon the farm before the earnest- 
ness of the large, round man and the elo- 
quence of the mildewed roll prevailed. 

Bobby’s training for that new walk in 
life into which Fate, with Bill’s assistance, 
had called him, began immediately. It 
consisted largely in a course of dietetics, 
and was, from his point of view, a vast 
improvement over the old order of things. 
The hard grind on the farm, with its mo- 
notonous round of poor, unwholesome fare, 
had had its effect upon him. In one of 
the consultations held around the stove 
ir? the little liniment-scented office of the 
chief, he had admitted cautiously that the 
horse was “‘a leetle mite dry and tucked 
up,” which *meant—had the little horse 
been a man—that he was run down, his 
complexion bad, and that he needed 
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bracing up. That accounted for the series 
of seemingly unmerited banquets that 
were tendered him in luxurious sequence. 
A tucked-up horse has a long way the best 
of a run-down man. Twice each week 
Bobby received a four-quart bran mash, 
seasoned with salt, and a handful of flax- 
seed meal and served hot. The etiology 
of a man’s ills is often the cure for a horse’s. 
The rest of the time he lived on huge, cold 
salads composed of timothy hay, cut in 
two-inch lengths, a half quart of bran, and 
three quarts of cracked corn and clipped 
oats in equal parts, the whole sprinkled 
with cold water and served in a five-gallon 
bucket. It was worth traveling miles for, 
and the delightfully ridiculous part of it 
was that he didn’t have to travel at all for 
it. His work, compared with that on the 
farm, where even the sun’s twelve-hour day 
was not adhered to, was purely nominal. 
In the afternoons he hauled the large, 
round man through the spring mud for an 
hour or two, and then returned for a mas- 
sage that lasted quite as long and ended 
in cold bandages for his legs and woolen 
blankets for his loins. With the exception 
of plates on his front feet four ounces 
heavier than he had been accustomed to 
wear, little effort was made to correct the 
flaws in his handsome way o’ goin’. These 
consisted principally in his inability to 
fold his knees back properly after he had 
pulled them up, and a conspicuous de- 
ficiency in hock action. The flaws were 
not fatal; theoretically, the chief himself 
knew how to remove them, but it was wiser 
to leave that task to the buyer. The 
large, round man had dealt in equine wares 
long enough to know that it is not safe 
to experiment too much with a diamond 
in the rough. And in the meantime the 
little brown horse grew fat and hand- 
some. 

The new prosperity that had come to 
him did not ruin him—as it ruins many 
horses and men. His claim to aristoc- 
racy was based upon more substantial 
ground than mere outward semblance to 
it. The rough and ragged coat he had 
worn at Wilcox’s was removed by a process 
considerably more expeditious than na- 
ture’s. The collar and trace galls—scars 
of his plebeian days—were rubbed with 
oily lotions, a dentist floated his teeth, and 
at the end of the sixth week old man Wil- 


cox himself could scarcely have recognized 
“the little brown hoss.” 

-To that element in every rural commu- 
nity which has made the horse the corner- 
stone of its tabernacle, and whose articles 
of faith are embraced in sundry remedies 
for heaves, glanders and contracted feet, 
the coming of the buyer from New York 
City is like the coming of the bishop to 
those about to be confirmed. He is a 
dignitary surrounded by a brass-mounted 
halo. From the shriveled little man 
whose equine ardor is confined to a single 
horse with a glorious past and a foundered 
present, to the would-be professional who 
believes he has a “good un,” his periodi- 
cal visits are occasions of momentous in- 
terest. The shriveled little man knows 
that the opinions he has expressed in the 
idle winter days upon every “promisin’ 
animal” within a radius of thirty square 
miles will either be confirmed or rejected, 
and the would-be professional realizes that 
upon the buyer’s word may depend all the 
law and the profits. The large, round man 
and his band had heard that Johnson— 
the great Johnson of New York City—was 
out buying, and they had the “little brown 
hoss” prepared against the time of his com- 
ing. When.he came the chief was at the 
station to meet him. Even to the lay- 
man there was something impressive about 
Johnson; his garments were impressive— 
even more so when spattered with spring 
mud. They were a number of consistent 
sizes too large for him and hung from his 
tall, spare frame with a sort of swaggering 
grace. There also clung to them the defi- 
nite aroma of his calling. When he talked 
business he had an impressive way of 
drawing his man aside with a slight, silent 
jerk of his head. In a trackless wilder- 
ness, with only one other man present, he 
undoubtedly would have done the same— 
had he contemplated buying the other 
man’s horse. He received the homage of 
the local court with callous indifference, 
and that afternoon drove out with the 
large, round man behind the “‘little brown 
hoss.” 

The horse was driven with a plain snaf- 
fle bit and an overhead bearing rein. He 
carried his head very badly indeed. The 
large man knew he would. He also knew 
that the little horse, with a tight breech- 
ing and long traces, could not work well 
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within himself or do himself justice. Like- 
wise he knew that Johnson knew these 
things. He wanted to leave some things 
to Johnson’s imagination. 

In spite of the deliberate impediments, 
however, the little horse strove valiantly, 
performing his work cheerfully and not with- 
out a display of pride in his accomplish- 
ments. He gave an earnest, painstaking 
exhibition of his ‘handsome way 0’ goin’,” 
and under the circumstances it was a very 
creditable performance. When Johnson 
took the reins the little horse recognized 
instantly the touch of a master hand, and 
responded with that quick sympathy which 
exists between horses of courage and men 
who were born to rule them. He picked 
his feet up with a crude showiness that in 
the light of his self-complacency was al- 
most pathetic. His whole manner changed. 
In his unsophisticated mind he realized 
that he was on dress parade, that upon 
his behavior depended in some mysterious 
way his future career; and he played his 
part with blithe spirits and an undaunted 
heart. The large man’s own heart warmed 
within him and its glow was reflected in 
his face. 

“Ain’t he a cheerful, bold-goin’ little 
cuss, now, Johnson?” He spoke appeal- 
ingly, as though he would wring a word of 
praise from the buyer in spite of him. 

“Can’t pull those hocks high enough to 
get his feet over a cigarette,” answered 
the emotionless Johnson, “and if he can’t 
fold his knees back better than he does 
now I couldn’t get rid of him to a fish 
peddler—carries his head like a dog.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ he’s a finished actor,” 
retorted the large, round man, “ner that 
he’s ready fer th’ Park just yet, but he’s 
got th’ stuff in him—it’s there—an’ all 
you fellers have got to do is to bring it 
out, and when you do—” and the large 
man spoke as one who had had a vision— 
“ll guarantee you, Johnson, there won’t 
be a kinder, cheerfuller, honester, sweeter, 
er freer-goin’ little hoss ever looked through 
a bridle.” 

Johnson merely indulged in one of his 
rare, reluctant smiles. 

When the little horse was driven finally 
onto the barn floor with a flourish and 
crash of hoofs that was a fitting climax to 
the performance, the buyer looked him 
over indifferently, glanced once at his 


teeth and puckered a fold of skin from the 
horse’s ribs. Then he turned and beck- 
oned the chief over into a corner of the 
empty barn. 

“How much is he worth to you?” he 
asked, looking the other squarely in the 
eye. The large, round man was not dis- 
mayed. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” he 
answered, promptly. 

“He’s worth just two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to me, at the station, 
to-morrow morning at six o'clock,” said 
Johnson; ‘‘do you want my check or the 
horse?” 

The next day the little horse journeyed 
westward on his way to an equine finishing 
school, conducted by the buyer in an ad- 
joining state. That same day the large, 
round man pored over a musty yellow 
ledger, and did arithmetic on the backs of 
envelopes. He estimated finally that with 
hay $16.50 a ton, oats $1.05 a hundred, 
bran go cents a hundred and $15 worth of 
incidentals (which included $10 for Bill 
and a series of fermented regards to the 
others), “the little hoss stood him just 
$165”—a profit of almost fifty per cent. 
on the original investment. 

At the finishing school the brown horse 
became merely one in a class of a hundred 
or more green and rustic pupils, gathered 
from all parts of the provinces. The 
heavy plates were pulled off and a pair of 
“rolling” shoes substituted. These were 
made low at the heel and toe and high on 
either side, giving them the shape of a 
miniature rocker. They were of vast as- 
sistance to the little horse in acquiring the 
art of traveling with the least possible 
amount of lost motion. For a time his 
hind shoes were removed entirely, and 
when he was shod again it was with a 
heavier pair than he had ever worn before. 
By a curious perversion of the laws of 
common sense this additional weight made 
him lift his feet much higher, and conse- 
quently gave him at least an artificial 
hock action. A heavy bar bit took the 
place of the snaffle, and the reins were con- 
stantly being changed from one notch in 
the bar to another. When they were 
buckled in the lowest notch a man sat 
behind him in a cart, and he was made 
to stand still while the man sent a series 
of short, quivering vibrations through the 
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reins. This was often continued for a long 
time until gradually his neck assumed a 
new curve, and he no longer carried his 
head like a dog. Even a dog would have 
found it difficult to carry his head like one 
with that insistent jarring going on be- 
hind his lower jaw. One day a cord was 
tied tightly around his tail, and the next 
morning the tail was slipped through a 
pair of bars that had been placed across 
his stall. There was a dull, painless thud, 
the searing of a hot iron, and the little 
brown horse had become a member of the 
dock-tailed aristocracy. Soon afterward 
a man who breathed always in automatic, 
audible sighs pulled out by the roots 
whole handfuls of mane, and instead of 
its being an unpleasant experience the 
little horse found it rather soothing. The 
insides of his ears were clipped and pol- 
ished as smooth as the inside of an oy- 
ster shell. The same generous bill-of-fare 
provided first by the chief was still main- 
tained, and at the end of the second month 
of the finishing school neither old man Wil- 
cox nor the large, round man could have 
recognized ‘‘the little brown hoss.”’ 

The veterinary surgeon received his call- 
ers with the deference and easy courtesy 
a fashionable physician bestows upon his 
patients. There was little in his bearing 
or in his surroundings to identify him 
with the horse doctor of popular tradition. 
The bric-a-brac in his office did not con- 
sist of spavined joints nor navicularized 
hoofs. Instead its walls were hung with 
photographs of members of the Horse 
Show set and with some rare sporting 
prints. One of these was an original by 
Howith. It had cost the doctor sixty 
guineas in London. He could afford it. 
In various ways he made fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. 

The man visitor was the first to explain 
the purpose of their call. 

“Mrs. Gordon has decided that she must 
have a new horse this spring,” he began; 
“some smart, trappy little horse, I be- 
lieve, that she can drive to a runabout in 
town and one free enough to work as a 
leader in a country tandem.” 

“Do you know of any such horse?” 
the woman interrupted, “‘a horse not more 
than fifteen-two, well mannered, and with 
some class—something you can thoroughly 
recommend. That last horse, you know, 
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Doctor, became a dreadful lugger.”” The 
doctor did not know, just at the moment, 
of any horse he could thoroughly recom- 
mend, but he would look about and keep 
his eyes open. 

“By the way,” he added, bowing his 
callers out, “‘have you any preference in 
color, and about how much do you wish 
to pay?” 

“| prefer a dark bay or brown,” said 
the woman. 

“Not more than six hundred and fifty 
dollars,”’ said the man. 

When the door had closed behind them, 
the doctor went directly to the telephone. 

“Can you have that little brown horse 
you showed me this afternoon,” he asked, 
“ready by to-morrow afternoon? Will he 
do for a woman? He will—all right— 
five fifty, you said? To-morrow between 
four and six—good-bye.” 

“A nice, breedy type,” suggested the 
doctor to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon as the 
three stood on the edge of a tanbark ring 
and watched the evolutions of a little 
brown horse in a brass-mounted harness. 
Neither the glitter of the harness, the bored 
expression of the young man behind him, 
nor the painted splendor of the equine 
stars in the great frieze above him appeared 
in any way to affect the little horse. He 
performed his work conscientiously and 
cheerfully and with a showiness that did 
not seem pathetic in its crudity. The poise 
of his head was surely patrician. 

“A nice little horse,” said the man in- 
differently; he appeared to be in a hurry. 

“| call him a horse of a great deal of 
quality,” said the woman, aggressively. 

“A great deal of class, indeed,” concurred 
the doctor; “well coupled, nicely bal- 
anced shoulders, plenty of bone and cour- 
age, and a sweet, cheerful way of going 
about his work. I do not believe, Mr. 
Gordon, you can go wrong on him.” 

The man turned inquiringly to the 
woman, and she nodded her head. 

“Doctor, will you see that he is sent 
around to my stable in the morning?” The 
man added, “The price, you say, is six 
hundred and forty dollars.” 

And the next afternoon there was added 
to that brass-mounted pageant that sweeps 
through the eastern drive of the Park in 
endless glitter and splendor “the little 
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brown hoss o’ Wilcox’s. 

















HUNTING THE SAWFISH 


BY CHARLES F. HOLDER 
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E had been trolling 
for big barracu- 
dasin the Mexican 
Gulf, sailing up 
and down the 
long line of break- 
ers that broke 
with musical roar 
on the outer Flor- 
ida Reef, when the 

long-toothed muzzle of a sawfish shot out 
of water in the lagoon, followed by half the 
body, which fell with a resounding crash. 
I had long wished to try conclusions with 
a sawfish and here seemed to be the oppor- 
tunity; but while the big fish was not fifty 
yards away, there was between us the fangs 
of the reef, a long line of dead coral rock, 
known as the outer or fringing reef, upon 
which the sea beat heavily and with an 
ominous roar. It was at least two miles 
around, which meant losing the location of 
the fish. 

“There’s the ‘five-foot,’”’ said Chief, my 
boatman; “we may get wet, but we can 
swim.” 

Again the big saw shot out of water. | 
handed Chief the tiller, took the sheet of 
the sprit sail, and threw off my shoes, ready 
for the swim should it be necessary. We 
were nearly opposite the little channel, of 
whose bearings I was ignorant, and pres- 
ently the Seminole had the yawl before the 
wind, and apparently headed for the surf, 
as no opening was to be seen. She gathered 
headway at every plunge, and in a short 
time was on a big wave, that melted into a 
breaker under her nose, carrying us in like 
a rocket, and in the hollow I saw the jagged 
fang-like rocks of the reef. I was lying flat 
on my back holding the slack of the sheet, 
and could not see the next breaker, but | 
could hear it coming, hissing on behind us, 

















then as it toppled, the musical crash; the 
next instant I was lying in foam and the 
boat half full. But we made a permanent 
connection with that wave and went whirl- 
ing in, so close to the rocks that I could 
have touched them with an oar on one side 
and my hand on the other—“five-foot”’ in- 
deed. As the wave left us, we floated in 
the still waters of the inner and shallow la- 
goon, the home of the sawfish and the ray. 

It required but a few moments to bail 
out the boat and unship the mast, rolling 
the latter up in the sail; then with grains 
in hand | stood in the bow while Chief 
sculled in the direction of the spot where 
we had seen the big fish. A more ideal 
place for fishing could hardly be imagined 
than this vast lagoon, surrounded on one 
side by the line of foam indicating the reef; 
on the other, by a long island just above the 
water, and to the south opening into the 
Gulf, covered here and there by vast plan- 
tations of branch coral. At high tide this 
sandy lagoon was eight or ten feet deep, and 
was a natural spawning and feeding ground 
for many fishes; at night it simply swarmed 
with them in all sizes, as a haul with the 
seine often demonstrated. The bottom 
was a soft gray, sometimes white, so that 
any dark object upon it could be distinctly 
seen; even the big conchs, the holothuri- 
ans and white sea eggs stood out in relief 
as we glided along. Far ahead was a 
ripple of mullet, the fish occasionally leap- 
ing into the air in wild affright, and just be- 
hind them, moving slowly along, a huge 
dark patch. Ahead of us was a clear half 
mile before reaching the few mangroves 
which designated Bush Key. A _ better 
place to locate the game could not be had, 
and as Chief quickened his pace, forcing 
the boat through the water, | mounted the 
little deck to see that the grains line was 
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clear. Grains, it may be said, is merely a 
two-pronged spear—each prong about five 
inches long, the barb working on a swivel 
or pivot, so that it closes when it strikes 
and opens out in the flesh. The base of 
the iron is a cup, two and a half inches 
deep, that fits over the end of a slender 
yellow pine handle about nine feet in 
length, light and pliable, intended for toss- 
ing or throwing through the air. To the 
iron is fastened a stout line, one hundred 
feet in length, coiled in the boat, the iron, 
of course, coming unshipped at the moment 
of the strike. 

We were now so near the dark object that 
its outline could readily be seen, and that 
it was the sawfish there was no doubt. It 
was moving slowly along, evidently follow- 
ing the line of the reef, either feeding or 
trying to find an opening into deep water. 
We came up directly behind it to the right. 
For a few seconds its big tail was beneath 
me, and | could see the peculiar graceful 
twisting motion and note the quick widen- 
ing of the body until at the pectoral fins it 
was like a huge ray, then narrowing down 
to thelongsaw. With aswift motion Chief 
sent the boat ahead until I was almost 
directly over the fish, which, low on the 
bottom, had not perceived us, and it was 
an easy matter to drive the spear into its 
back near the head; much easier than to 
drop into the boat and dodge the enormous 
body which shot out of water fully exposing 
the long saw; then it dropped with a crash 
and dashed ahead, the line jumping from 
the coil like a snake-striking. 

Chief had whirled the bow of the boat 
away from the fish as it leaped, and for a 
moment we watched the flying line and 
lay low, waiting for the shock. The line 
had been made fast to the painter, and 
when the last coil leaped over, it came taut 
with a jerk that would have thrown any 
one standing completely out of the boat. 
As it was, Chief very nearly went over, 
recovering himself with my aid, and away 
we went. Neptune and his wild horses 
were tame to it, and there was great con- 
solation in knowing that we were within 
swimming distance of two islands and a 
reef and that sharks were not dangerous 
in the lagoon. The speed with which the 
fish carried us was marvelous, and where 
the water was shallow it literally hauled 
the nose of the boat so deep into the foam 
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wave that we were drenched (not unwel- 
come in the terrific heat). 

The sawfish occasionally came to the 
surface, exposing its back, then plunged 
down with a suddenness that jerked the 
head of the boat under and made it neces- 
sary to cling to the side. Its course was 
straight as an arrow and continued so for 
a fourth of a mile; then, as its speed 
seemed to be increasing, it was deemed 
necessary to make an attempt to stop it; 
so | crawled forward while Chief shipped 
his oars in the rowlocks farthest astern. 
The painter was as rigid as a rod of steel, 
and only by leaning far out could | obtain 
a grasp upon it, at which moment the fish 
plunged down, burying my face in foam. 
The big game undoubtedly recognized 
some form of attack in the move, as it in- 
creased its speed, jerking away the foot or 
more of line which I gained several times; 
but finally | succeeded in making six feet 
and securing a turn about the seat, and 
Chief put his oars over and backed, holding 
them with all his power while | surged on 
the line, gaining foot by foot—strenuous 
work under a sun whose normal rate was 
103° in the shade. It was such seemingly 
impossible work that I told Chief to drop 
the oars and lay on, and we both hauled 
now, making several feet or losing two or 
one; then our arms were wrenched vio- 
lently by the constant and desperate 
plunges of the fish, that apparently realized 
that its enemy was drawing nearer. 

“Heave—O!”’ cried Chief—an old sailor 
—dropping into his chanty. “Ahoy-ah-e- 
ahoy!” and so we hauled and pulled, taking 
a turn at every gain until we could see the 
game, and held on, breathing hard, choking 
for very dryness in the midst of flying scud. 
Chief doubtless bemoaned his hard luck at 
having a patron who cared to fool with such 
impossible game, and I wondered whether 
such exertion could by any stretch of the 
imagination be construed into sport; yet 
neither thought of giving up; the wild 
desire to win had taken possession of our 
senses and win we would. 

All this time the fish was flying up the 
reef, and the few trees on Bush Key that 
had looked like shadows against the blue 
sky now took form and we could make out 
the pelicans’ nests in-them, all of which 
meant a change of direction or our game - 
would run high upon the reef. Nearer 





“The sawfish raised itself to the surface, lashing the water into foam and 
almost sinking the boat by thrusting its huge body over it.’’ 


Painting by C. F. W. Mielatz. 
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came the island, the big seas on our right 
appeared to be flying past, when suddenly 
the water shoaled and with a quick lift of 
its long tail the fish turned at right angles 
so quickly and with so savage a rush in the 
new direction that there was not time for 
the boat to turn, and she was dragged 
around—an operation which nearly cap- 


_ sized her despite our scramble to windward, 


and before I could slack off the line she was 
a third full of water; yet we still rushed 
along. 

“That Il fix him,” cried Chief, taking 
the bailer and beginning to throw out the 
water while I endeavored to gain what rope 
I had lost. But it was impossible work; 
the movements of the fish were now erratic, 
it was swimming in a great circle that 
carried us toward Long Key, then it headed 
down toward the channel half a mile dis- 
tant. 

“If he reaches that we’re lost,” said 
Chief; ‘‘he too big for two men,” so he got 
out the oars and held them against the fish. 

This in a short time had perceptible 
effect. The fish slowed up and | gained 
six or eight feet. Then Chief dropped the 
oars and we both lay on and presently 
hauled the boat directly over the fish, 
which had turned to the east and was 
speeding so that the boat’s nose was deep 
in the water. 

“Heave—O!” shouted Chief and we 
heaved. ‘‘Ahoy-a-he-O! Now one more. 
Ahoy!” and we lay back and pulled. Then 
something seemed to give and the fish rose 
into the air, so quickly that we fell back- 
ward into the bottom of the boat while a 
saw with spines or teeth an inch in length 
came slashing at us. It struck the gun- 
wale, where the Indian’s head had been 
peering down into the water a moment be- 
fore, with a blow that might have severely 
wounded him, the ivory teeth sinking into 
the wood, to be wrenched out as the fish 
swung its tremendous head in the opposite 
direction. Three or four times the mad- 
dened creature swung its toothed sword 
back and forth, each time burying the fangs 
into the boat. As it finally tore away Chief 
skillfully sent a rope into the air, which 
dropped over the saw, and with a jerk had 
it fast, that is, as the Indian said later, “had 
the head end fast.” It could not strike, 
but the tail became the active member, and 
by great bound-like convolutions the saw- 


fish raised itself to the surface and lashed 
the water into foam, hurling it over us and 
almost sinking the boat by thrusting its 
huge body over it. 

We were in shallow water, not over four 
feet in depth, and the fish apparently used 
the bottom as a lever and displayed a vast 
amount of strength; threshing about, try- 
ing to roll over, leaping and pushing ahead, 
and when working its body to the surface 
it lashed the water with such terrific blows 
that for a few moments we were doubtful 
of the outcome. But Chief held the saw, 
having now a turn about the thwart, and | 
did the same with the grains line, keeping 
the fish as nearly in one place as possible. 
As a result we presently noticed a diminish- 
ing of fire in the struggles, there was less 
vigor in the bounds, and a part at least of 
the great game’s strength had been ex- 
hausted; it was merely taking us slowly 
down the lagoon by the fitful movements 
of its tail, When it became comparatively 
quiet Chief lashed the saw and taking the 
oars, began to pull in the direction of Long 
Key, about fifty yards away. When shal- 
low water was reached the sawfish made a 
final effort and lunged against the boat 
with such good effect as to half fill her, 
throwing us both over into waist-deep 
water. But the game was ours, and Chief 
wading in with the painter, we slowly 
hauled the fish in until its head was out of 
water; then we waited for it to die, after 
which the rope was cast off and the fish 
hauled farther in, and with the help of some 
negroes pulled above high-water mark that 
the saw might be taken as a trophy. It 
was impossible to weigh so huge a “‘beastie,” 
but it measured nearly fourteen feet, and 
we estimated its weight at between six and 
seven hundred pounds, owing to its enor- 
mous bulk. 

If one desires sport that is fully and com- 
pletely strenuous from start to finish, with 
more than a soupgon of risk and danger 
thrown in, permit me to commend the cap- 
ture of this interesting creature, neither 
true shark nor ray, yet suggestive of both, 
which in deep water is more than a match 
for several men. The fishing ground in 
which I took the sawfish was eminently 
adapted for the sport, owing to the shallow 
water which made it possible to fight a big 
fish to the finish; but rarely were my ex- 
periences so fortunate, as when | grained a 
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sawfish in the central portion of the lagoon 
it invariably dashed into the deep channel 
and by exhausting the line, broke it or 


pulled out the grains. Perhaps the most 
exciting and disastrous encounter | had 
with these gamy creatures was one intense- 
ly hot day when we were poling along the 
lagoon, hunting for the rare queen conch. 
I had just come up from a deep and in- 
vigorating dive with one of the splendid 
shells when my boatman, a Saccotra boy, 
said: “| was scairt to death, sa. A big 
sawfish went amblin’ by jes’ after yo’ went 
down over yander. | thought it was a 
shark sure. He was gwine up de lagoon, 
the biggest, onariest ole cuss | ever see.” 

As Scope said he was “‘jes’ amblin’,” | 
decided to follow, and getting out the 
grains, bade him scull after the wanderer, 
that was evidently coming in hungry from 
the outer and deeper waters. We sighted 
it not two hundred yards in, a mighty fel- 
low of plethoric bulk between the shoulders, 
and a tempting saw, like a great sword ex- 
tending ahead—an incomprehensible weap- 
on unless one chanced to see it swung 
back and forth in a school of mullets or 
waved over one’s head like the scimeter 
of Aladdin. It was still too deep to grain, 
so we followed the stupid one, which looked 
neither to the right nor left for very good 
reasons, but moved straight on, climbing 
the rapidly shoaling floor of the lagoon to 
the land flowing with milk and honey—for 
echini, crayfish and holothurians, or béche 
de mer were the milk and honey of this 
sawfish. It presently turned to the left 
to avoid some branch coral and entered one 
of the winding lanes in the coral, to sudden- 
ly find itself in very shallow water in the 
center of the lagoon; and here we crept 
upon it, Scope shooting the dinghy ahead 
quickly while I tossed the grains. There 
was a Swirl of waters, and Scope jerked the 
dinghy around just in time to place us head 
on as the jerk came, and we rushed after 
the flying fish. 

It so happened that it was half tide and 
a heavy sea was beating on the fringing 
reef, covering the dead ragged coral heads 
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with about a foot of water, utterly impos- 
sible for a boat; but directly for this sub- 
merged wall the sawfish swam like a hurdle 
racer which nothing could stop. Whether 
the fish knew the reef was there and in- 
tended to scrape us off and perhaps liter- 
ally commit hari-kari itself, could not be 
told; in any event it kept on, and all our 
efforts to divert it and change its direction 
failed. We steered the boat to right and 
left, held back with the oars; but the fish 
swam on, crazed, perhaps, determined to 
reach the Gulf by the shortest method, the 
surf route. I took the big fish-knife in 
hand and stood by the rope, intending to 
cut it if necessary, and Scope sat at his 
oars. I fully expected to see the fish 
ground, but in a few moments it reached 
the reef, seemed to waver a moment then 
slid over it with a rush, grounding once and 
going into a frenzy as the wave let it down 
on to the rock; but lifted by another it 
surged on, plunged into a great roller, and 
reached the Gulf with the boat two hun- 
dred feet behind at the end of a long shark 
line. 

“Yo’ better cut, sa,”’ said Scope, glancing 
at the white sea ahead. “‘Ain’t yo’ gwine 
to cut, sa?’’ came again in a tremulous 
voice. “I’m gwine to leave, sa,”’ this time 
in desperation, and over went Scope, while 
the boat rushed on the reef and grounded 
on a rock. 

As a big roller came over, filling her, | 
tried to cut, but was choked off by the 
water, and in the meantime the rope broke. 

“So you thought you would get out and 
walk and leave me in the moment of 
peril?” I said, trying to conceal my laugh- 
ter and assume an amount of sternness be- 
fitting the desertion, as Scope came wading 
up. 
“Well, mawster,” replied the crestfallen 
negro, “‘yo'll have to scuse me. | ain’t 
nat’rally no hurdle jumper, an’ I’ve got er 
fambly over yander,”’ pointing to the key. 

Scope rallied as I burst into a laugh, and 
that night at the quarters | heard him tell 
some boys that I could have followed the 
fish “‘ef I’d only had wings.” 
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“The first tiger bounded through the door.” 


HAUNCEY DEPEW was at the 
bottom of all the trouble; not the 
punctured senator from the state 

of New York, but his namesake, one of the 
handsomest double-striped, royal Bengal 
tigers ever captured. Depew was the cen- 
tral figure in the group which Miller, the 
trainer of tigers, had worked so hard to 
educate, and it was his rebellion which 
made the teacher’s labors of years come to 
naught. Late in the season, after months 
spent in giving the finishing touches to their 
education while they were with a small part 
of the show which was exhibited near Cleve- 
land, the tigers were brought to Dream- 
land; a group of eight magnificent beasts, 
all jungle bred and each worthy of a place 
in any menagerie. Perhaps it was the dis- 
comfort of the journey in the small travel- 
ing cages, possibly the change in the sur- 
roundings and the nearness of the other 
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animals excited them; but whatever the 
cause, there was trouble in the narrow run- 
way at the back of the dens when they 
entered it to go to the exhibition cage for 
their first Coney Island appearance. 

The sound of their snarling and growling, 
the reports of pistol shots and the cracking 
of training whips caused a sensation of un- 
easiness in the audience until the first tiger 
bounded through the door at the back of 
the cage, closely followed by a half-dozen 
others. Dangerous beasts they looked as 
they threw themselves against the stout 
bars, which rattled from the impact of their 
great bodies, and the front seats of the 
auditorium were quickly vacated by the 
audience. The noise in the runway con- 
tinued, but the deep throaty growls which 
came from behind the dens were of a differ- 
ent quality from the snarling and yapping 
of the seven beasts in the exhibition cage, 
and when the last of the tigers appeared 
in the doorway the first arrivals made re- 
newed efforts to escape through the bars. 

It was Depew; not the good-natured- 
looking great cat whose “I have eaten the 
canary” expression and smug whiskers had 
suggested his name, but a jungle tiger who 
had “gone bad,” as the animal trainers call 
it, and who stood for a moment in the 
doorway, wrathfully surveying his frantic 
companions and selecting a victim. Froth 
was dripping from his snarling lips, his 
small eyes were blazing like two points of 
flame, the hair on his neck and back stood 
up like bristles, and his great tail struck 
the door-casing resounding whacks, as he 
lashed it from side to side. Only a mo- 
ment he stood there, and then the great 
striped body hurtled through the air as if 
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“Depew was still crouched on the body of his victim.” 


shot from a catapult, and covering a good 
twenty feet in the spring it landed fair on 
Bombay, one of the largest tigers in the 
group. The aim was a true one and the 
sound of breaking bone mingled with a 
scream of pain from his victim, as Bombay 
sank under the weight of the blow, his cer- 
vical vertebre crushed between Depew’s 
powerful jaws. 

The door had been closed behind Depew 
when he made his spring, and the other 
tigers were chasing madly about the great 
cage, looking for a chance to escape. There 
was no desire to fight left in them, but when 
they collided with each other they snapped 
and struck with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, their sharp claws and teeth cutting 
gashes in the sleek striped coats. It was 
evident that all training had been for- 
gotten, that fear of anything so puny as 
man had departed from the minds of the 
tigers, and a groan went up from the audi- 
ence when the door was opened and quick- 
ly closed behind Miller, the trainer, who 
stood, whip and training rod in hand, in 
the cage with the maddened animals. He 
went about his work as quietly as if it were 
only an ordinary performance, his object 
being to return his pupils to their dens be- 
fore further damage was done and to try 
to make them recognize that they were 
obeying him. 

Depew was still crouched on the body 
of his victim, biting at the neck and growl- 


ing ferociously, his tail lashing from side 
to side. Miller never took his eyes from 
him and kept between him and the door as 
he called the others by name and tried to 
regain control of them. One tiger after 
another was released, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to escape, as the door to the run- 
way was opened at Miller’s signal, until 
only Depew, the body of Bombay and the 
trainer occupied the cage. 

The other tigers had entered into a gen- 
eral free fight in the runway, but the noise 
of their bickering was unheeded in the ex- 
citement of the contest in the exhibition 
cage. Depew rose as Miller cracked his 
whip and approached him, and made a 
rush which the trainer met with his pronged 
training rod, driving it hard between the 
widely opened jaws while his whip rained 
blows upon the tiger’s face. But he was 
only checked for a moment, and under his 
fiercer attack the trainer was forced to give 
ground. They were so close that the tiger 
could not spring, but he struck savagely 
with his great fore-paws and tried again 
and again to pass the guard which Miller 
maintained with the training rod, using it 
as a fencer uses a foil. It was an unequal 
contest and the trainer realized that he was 
beaten; Depew would not be driven from 
the cage. The useless training whip was 
discarded and a savage rush from the tiger 
was met by a pistol shot in the face, blank 
cartridge, of course, but effective for a mo- 
ment. Five more shots followed in quick 
succession and the trainer backed quickly 
toward the door, when his foot slipped, he 
was on his back, and Depew, quick to seize 
the advantage, stood over him. 

Every keeper connected with the show 
stood about the cage with the Roman 
candles, fire extinguishers, pistols and irons 
which are always kept in readiness, and 
any or all of them would have willingly en- 
tered to rescue the man, but experience 
has taught them that two cannot work to- 
gether in a cage with animals. They were 
quick to act, and a stream of water under 
heavy pressure from the fire hose struck 
the tiger in the side, exploding fireworks 
scorched his skin, the din of revolver shots 
was in his ears, while the wads from the 
cartridges stung him, but he seemed con- 
scious only of the prostrate form beneath 
him. At last his chance had come; the 
trainer who for long months had made him 
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do foolish things which were beneath the 
dignity of a royal tiger was in his power, 
the revolver which had so often checked 
him was emptied; the cruel training rod 
was powerless, for the hand which held it 
was pinned to the floor by a huge paw. 
Cat-like he paused to glory in his triumph, 
loath to give the coup de grace which would 
put his victim beyond the reach of suf- 
fering, and he stood there growling, the 
bloody slaver from his jaws dripping on the 
upturned face of the prostrate man. 

Animal trainers need to think quickly 
and to seize the slightest moment of hesi- 
tation or indecision on the part of their 
pupils if they wish to be long-lived, and 
Miller, as he fell, had thrown his useless 
pistol out of the cage and uttered the one 
word “Load!” There was no time for that, 
but Tudor, seeing that the trainer had one 
arm free, threw his own pistol through the 
bars and it slid across the floor of the cage 
straight as_a die to the outstretched hand. 
It-was a time when fractions of a second 
count and Depew’s hesitation robbed him 
of his revenge. The opened jaws were 
within a foot of the trainer’s throat when 
the muzzle of the pistol went between 
them, and Depew, coughing and choking, 
drew back, his throat scorched by the burn- 
ing powder, his eyes momentarily blinded 
by the stream from a fire extinguisher, 
while Miller struggled to his feet. 

“People who see the crowds at my show 
think that I must coin money,” said the 
Proprietor as he joined the Press Agent 
and the Stranger after 
the performance. “But 
that accident in the 
Arena. to-night means 
a loss of fifty thousand 
dollars to me.” 

“Isn’t that a high fig- 
ure, even if they all 
die?” asked the Stran- 
ger, who had been do- 
ing a little mental arith- 
metic. 

“For those eight, yes, 
although a trained tiger 
is worth all sorts of 
money, but | have pur- 
chased twenty-eight in 
all for that group, and 
the others have been 
killed one by one, fight- 
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ing among themselves. They average 
over a thousand apiece, for I bought 
only the best, and figure up the cost of 
their keep, transportation and trainers’ 
salaries for three years and you will find 
that I am not far out. That is the diffi- 
culty of the show business in America, the 
public demands so much. It is a mar- 
velous thing, when you come to think of 
it, to see one educated tiger; but if he 
wore evening clothes and played the fiddle 
it wouldn’t impress the Americans; they 
would demand a full orchestra. I can give 
an act an hour long in Paris with one high 
school horse, but here they want fifty 
liberty horses in a bunch and only care to 
watch them for ten minutes. I realized 
that from Bonavita’s act with the lions; 
no individual lion did very much, but the 
fact that there were twenty-seven of them 
in the cage drew the crowds. That’s what 
made me start in with the tigers, and | in- 
tended to get a big group, but now I am 
back where I| started from. I don’t be- 
lieve a troupe of tigers can ever be trained.” 

“Hagenbeck has them,” ventured the 
Stranger. “They seem as tame as kittens 
with his show.” 

“That’s just the point,” answered the 
Proprietor. “They are as tame as kittens: 
undersized brutes which have been raised 
in captivity and which go through their 
act like domestic cats. That isn’t what 
the public wants. A sensation—the reali- 
‘zation that every animal in the cage is a wild 
animal and that he is liable to remember 





“‘ Depew, coughing and choking, drew back.” 





it at any minute—is what holds atten- 
tion. That is why | always use jungle 
animals when I can get them, for although 
they can be as well trained they always 
perform under protest and it makes it 
exciting. But the losses from fighting 
among themselves make it mighty expen- 
sive to keep up the big groups which the 
American public demands.” 

“That’s one of the things which drove 
me out of the show business,” said the 
Press Agent as he set his empty glass on 
the table and signaled to the waiter. “A 
guy named Merritt and myself had a snake 
show in New York a few years ago which 
presented the most complete collection of 
reptiles ever gotten together, for it con- 
tained specimens of every species of wrig- 
gler known to herpetology and a good many 
that were not described in the books. That 
man Merritt was an inventive genius and 
had the California sharp, Burbank, beaten 
a mile when it came to inventing new 
species. When business was dull he’d take 
a lot of common, ordinary snakes into the 
back room and with a bottle of peroxide 
of hydrogen and an assortment of aniline 
dyes he would bring out albinos and spotted 
and striped snakes which made the scien- 
tists open their eyes and kept ’em busy 
inventing new Latin names. 

“His biggest success was ‘The Great 
Two-horned Rhinoceros Serpent,’ which 
made ’em all sit up for a month, and if | 
hadn’t seen Merritt working over a com- 


“ Merritt was quick enough to get a strangle hold around the snake’s neck.” 





mon boa-constrictor with a pair of shark’s 
teeth and a dish of bird lime it would have 
fooled me. That snake was proud of the 
horns which Merritt glued on his head, too, 
and he used to chase the other snakes 
around the cage and butt ’em like a giddy 
billy-goat. But in spite of all his ingenu- 
ity in originating new varieties, business 
was dropping off, for the public demanded 
quantity as well as quality and we had 
skinned the local snake market clean. We 
were sitting in the office one day, figuring 
on where we could get additions to our 
collection, when a stout, red-faced little 
man who had ‘sea captain’ written all over 
him came in and asked if we wanted any 
more snakes. Merritt allowed that we did 
if the snakes and the prices were right, and 
asked where we could inspect them. 

“Well, I’ve got one that. I brought from 
Borneo and he’s on a ship down in the har- 
bor,’ says the Captain. ‘We won’t argue 
none about the price, for if you'll come 
down and take him away you can have him 
for nothing.’ That made Merritt a little 
suspicious, and he asked the Captain if it 
were his ship. 

“*T reckoned it was until two days ago, 
when that blame snake broke loose,’ he 
answered irritably. ‘Since then he seems 
to own it, and not a man jack of the crew 
will go below. I’ve tried to shoot him, but 
the beggar’s too quick, and | want to dis- 
charge my cargo, so if you ain’t afraid to 
tackle him, come on.’ 
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“*Me afraid! Me?’ says Merritt throw- 
ing out a chest. ‘Why, man alive, I’m 
the only living snake charmer who ever 
dared handle the dangerous Two-horned 
Rhinoceros Serpent, and do you think I’d 
weaken before a common Borneo python?’ 

“I dunno whether you will or not until 
I see you try,’ says the Captain. ‘I’ve 
handled a Malay crew, which is worse than 
serpents, and I’ve mixed it up with most 
of the scum that sails the seven seas, but 
this blame snake’s got me bluffed, all right. 
He’s three fathom long, as big around as 
the mainmast, and made up principally of 
muscle and wickedness.’ 

“*Just watch me. Watch me!’ says 
Merritt. ‘I'll use my wonderful hypnotic 
power and you'll see the serpent crawl into 
the bag at my command, to be easily trans- 
ported to this moral and elevating show 
for exhibition as an example of the power 
of mind over matter.’ 

“All right, professor,’ says the Captain. 
‘But if you’ll take my advice you'll stow 
those shore-going togs and get into working 
rig before you tackle him.’ Merritt was 
arrayed in all his finery, and if you’d ever 
seen him you’d know that that meant a lot, 
for when he was flush he could make Solo- 
mon in all his glory, or any other swell 
dresser, look like a dirty deuce in a new 
deck. He had on a light suit with checks 
which were so loud they drowned the 
music of the orchestra, and a shirt which 
would make a summer sunset hide its head 
in disappointment. Patent leather shoes 
with yellow tops and a white plug hat with 
a black band around it completed his cos- 
tume, except for a few specimens of yellow 
diamonds which adorned his shirt front and 
cuffs. 

“Merritt snorted contemptuously at the 
suggestion and we started for the ship. 
When we got on board he made a little 
speech before he went into the hold, telling 
the sailors about his wonderful hypnotic 
power and how he would exercise it to 
charm the serpent which was preventing 
their worthy Captain from reaping the re- 
wards of his arduous toil and his hardihood 
in having braved the perils of the vasty 
deep. The sailors listened and grinned, 
but the Captain was getting impatient and 
suggested that Merritt get the snake first 
and give his spiel afterward, so Merritt 
went down the ladder with the bag over 


his shoulder and we all rubbered down the 
hatcHWay to watch the capture. 

“I knew what he would try to do, for | 
had seen him work it before. The way to 
get one of those big snakes is to cover his 
head with a bag, and then he'll crawl in 
himself to get into the dark, which is a 
serpent’s idea of safety. The more you 
prod ’em the faster they’ll crawl, and that 
was the time when Merritt always made 
passes with his hands and muttered gibber- 
ish to impress the spectators. He started 
in according to programme as soon as he 
located the snake, which was half hidden 
among a lot of casks. The snake carried 
out his part and struck at the opened bag 
which Merritt held out to him, but instead 
of sticking his head in he grabbed it with 
his teeth, and as Merritt held on he drew 
him back among the barrels and there was 
a'pretty fight. Merritt was quick enough 
to get a strangle hold around the snake’s 
neck and then it kept him busy keeping 
out of his coils. The Captain hadn’t lied 
much about the size of the python—he was 
about thirty feet long—and Merritt didn’t 
have time to use any incantation, although 
considerable forcible language floated up 
through the hatchway. They wiped the 
deck with each other for about twenty min- 
utes, and Merritt had been bumped against 
pretty nearly every cask in the hold be- 
fore he finally succeeded in drawing the 
sack over the snake’s head. Then it was 
easy, and in spite of his lack of breath the 
showman in Merritt asserted itself. He put 
the sack on the floor, and with one foot 
on the neck of it he prodded the snake’s 
body with the other while he made mys- 
terious passes with his hands until the tip 
of the tail disappeared. When the sack 
was securely tied up the python was hoisted 
on deck, and Merritt, his clothing torn and 
soiled with pitch and the miscellaneous 
oily and sticky things which made up the 
ship’s cargo, climbed up after it. 

““Did you see me?’ he asked proudly, 
throwing out his chest. ‘Did you observe 
the wonderful hypnotic power which over- 
came the prowess of the serpent?’ 

“*Yes, I noticed it, along toward the 
finish,’ answered the Captain, grinning 
skeptically as he sized up Merritt’s dilap- 
idated apparel. ‘But say, professor, what 
I can’t understand is why you didn’t get 
it working sooner.’ ” 
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CONCERNING THE COSTER AT WORK AND PLAY 


BY MAY DONEY 
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ONDON’S outdoor man is the coster. 

if He is the Ishmael of our gutters. 
A very jolly Ishmael, it is true, who 

is more than content to acknowledge the 
line of demarcation between himself and 
the true cockney. But, nevertheless, in a 
modified, twentieth-century way, he is still 
the wild man whose hand is against every 
man’s, and every man’s against his. He 
is probably the last remnant of the world’s 
old race of wanderers—the last suggestion 
of the primitive man—left to the cities. 
He is to us town dwellers what the gypsy 
is to the countryside. His descent seems 
to spring from the same roving stock. And 
he is regarded, from a safe distance, with 
the same contempt by those who don’t 
know him. His habits and his impulses 
still savor strongly of the days when tribe 
warred against tribe, and every man’s arm 
was for himself and his clan. And al- 


though his pitch is below the kerb, his 
caravan a barrow, and his beast of burden 
a Russian pony, a donkey, or liimself, he 
is as free and as exclusive as any other 
lusty scion of the people who live under 
the skies. Ishmael he is, and Ishmael he 
chooses to remain. And the chances are 
ten to one that whoever goes a-fishing for 
information among the barrows will come 
back with an empty creel or a fine show of 
fisherman’s tales. For your coster knows 
both how to keep silence and how to use 
his tongue picturesquely in defense of his 
jealously guarded traditions and the inter- 
nal economies of his existence. 

Being an outdoor man, you would ex- 
pect the coster to be a sportsman, an ath- 
lete, or a player of games for the games’ 
sake. Some people will tell you he is the 
one man in all London who utterly lacks 
the true spirit of sport. His god is the 
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main chance. He will do nothing unless 
it is likely to prove worth while. He will 
only exert himself for the sake of an ad- 
vantage. You will find boxers, cyclists, 
running men—representatives, in fact, of 
most branches of sport—amongst the cos- 
ters. But it is all done for what they can 
get out of it, never for the glory and the 
pure pleasure. And, with the exception of 
their donkey racing, they have no charac- 
teristic sport or game of their own. 

It would scarcely be so surprising were 
the accusation true. The coster has al- 
ways been a trader ‘‘on the edge,” whether 
he bartered contraband goods or sold the 
overflow of glutted markets, whether his 
pitch has been upon the seashore or in the 





gutter. Life has always been to him a 
gamble with circumstances—the laying of 
odds against evens. He has had no time 
for cultivating that higher spirit of recrea- 
tion which finds the chief delight in the 
doing, and is ruled by the most delicate 
laws of propriety. Frankly, his object is 
to chip out a foothold for himself upon the 
rock of time, cling to it with all his grap- 
pling powers, and knock off anybody who 
climbs close enough to endanger his own 
position. And so, when he plays, he plays 
with the main object of making something 
out of his amusement. 

Master this fact that the coster is a born 
gambler, and you may consider yourself 
an inside spectator. Approach him fairly 


The coster sometimes utilizes the ‘‘pram’’ between infant arrivals. 
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from this point of view, stripping off all 
prejudices, and you begin to understand 
him, and to find out what a good sort he 
is. His faults and his virtues are those of 
the natural man. He has inherited them 
from generations of forefathers whose aim 
has been to “best” the world at large, 
but to stand by each other whenever a 
common or an individual danger threat- 
ened. The passion for betting is born with 
him, and he sucks in an added zest for it 
with his mother’s milk. From the very 
first he is a creature of circumstance. From 
the earliest moment of his conscious experi- 


sleep, his wits must shine to a razor edge, 
or he will be “done” by the market auc- 
tioneers, For, in order to be even with 
these gentlemen, you require to be able to 
see, if not through a brick wall, at any rate 
through a packing case. Take the instance 
of dry fruit. Your buyer is shown a sam- 
ple which is everything it should be. But 
if he insists upon seeing the inside of each 
case he is going to buy, he gets his head 
punched for his pains. He must gamble 
by laying out so much upon the chance of 
a fair proportion of sound fruit. A coster 
of ambitions, who buys for others as well 





The coster loads his barrow with cheap fish and soft fruit. 


ence he learns that every day is a little 
life to itself, separated from that which 
comes before and after it by the special 
exigencies of its seventeen, eighteen, or 
nineteen working hours. And directly he 
takes an active part in his parent’s trade, 
he finds existence one endless gamble from 
morning till night. 

It begins with his trudge behind an emp- 
ty barrow round the markets. If the pre- 
vious day was a bad one he will start 
breakfastless. But although he may be 
hungry, and has had only five or six hours’ 


as himself, had thirty-seven boxes of apples 
knocked down to him at 17s. a box. When 
he opened them in his back-yard three out 
of the thirty-seven contained sound fruit! 
The rest was rotten. It is not uncommon 
for that same back-yard to smell like a 
sewer in consequence of such calamities. 
And if a man, in desperation, once in a 
while tries the remedy of the law, he is 
told that he was a fool to buy without 
testing the bulk, and that, as he has done 
so, there is no redress. 

Having laid out his bit of capital, your 
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The second-hand booksellers line the pavement in Farringdon Road 


There is nothing you cannot buy from the King and the Queen of the kerb. 
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coster has to meet the next chance of the 
day—the chance of selling. He may have 
covered the length of a decent country 
walk before his barrow is stocked. For he 
is the medium between the glutted market 
and the poor, and a slump in any partic- 
ular branch of produce is his opportunity. 
He may have had to visit all the markets, 
or he may have loaded up at his first try, 
with cheap fish or sort fruit. If he carries 
either of these he must sell out at a fair 
price during the day, to get his profit; for 
either is perishable to a degree. Often, 
although custom seems to burn like wild- 
fire around his open-air counter, he is los- 
ing as fast as he uses his scales. For he 
is selling under cost to minimize the loss. 

Can you wonder that his mind is soaked 
and his impulses are infected with the lust 
of gambling? He stakes his all, day after 
day, in his work. It is hardly strange, 
however deplorable, that he should take 
his pleasures in the same way, preferring 
games of chance and the luck of sport to 
the legitimate thing itself. He will lay out 
his last sixpence for a seat in some music 
hall or in a bet upon some sporting event, 
public or private, trusting to better luck 
to-morrow. He will wheel or drive his 
barrow to Ascot, Goodwood, etc., etc., and 
spend all his takings in putting a bit on 
this horse and that, and as likely as not 
come back with empty pockets as well as 
an empty board. He will race his bit of 
pony or donkey flesh against all comers, 
in spite of police vigilance, along the meas- 
ured mile north of the old Mile End gate, 
or on any piece of roadway that offers 
facilities for evading the law, and make or 
lose money over the pace of the game little 
animal in his shafts. And he will enter 
that same plucky, if diminutive, steed for 
any legitimate racing in inclosed grounds 
if there is the least chance of its fiery hoofs 
turning up an extra gold coin or so for 
him. But he won’t stir a finger on behalf 
of sport for the pure love of its cause, nor 
will he strain a muscle over the excitements, 
and the triumphs that are crowned by 
lucreless laurels and bays. 

Most people know as little about the 
coster’s “‘moke” as they do about the cos- 
ter himself. They picture a donkey either 
as a stubborn will set upon four sturdy 
legs that plant it four-square to the world, 
and wrapped in a hide that makes it imper- 
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vious to forcible argument, or else as a 
stupid, down-trodden beast without a shred 
of character beyond its miserable opposi- 
tion to the ills of life loaded on two wheels. 
But, like his or her master, Jack or Jenny 
Long-ears needs a deal of knowing. Half 
the donkeys that pull barrows are racers 
as well as toilers. They are innocent of 
training, beyond that of incessant work, 
and the reduction in quantity and improve- 
ment in quality of their food before the 
day, should their owners be prosperous. 
But they run like greased lightning almost. 
There was a famous coster event in 1879, 
when “Troublesome Jack’ covered five 
miles in 18 minutes 12 seconds, beating 
“Bother-’-Em” upon the Newmarket road! 
Not a bad record for a donkey. And the 
present champion of all London, “Tommy 
Hide,” has earned the title of “Derby win- 
ner” by his eight conspicuous triumphs 
upon the road and the race-course. Welsh 
blood warms best to racing; but Welsh 
donkeys are scarce. Irish stock is not far 
behind, and has produced many fleet run- 
ners. A racer costs anything from £3 to 
£40, according to its record and its pow- 
ers. But in exceptional cases the price 
runs higher, one renowned trotter having 
fetched the round sum of £80. The little 
sound-footed beast is as independent as 
its master, and turns as tough a skin to 
weather and hardship. Sixpence a day is 
the cost of its keep, and it represents the 
one special link between the coster and 
the active sporting world. 

The coster takes life as he finds it, and 
is jolly, whatever the day brings forth. 
Study him at his gutter markets; and fol- 
low him to the successive fields of his 
amusement, during a year of his precarious 
life, and you will always find him full of 
rough humor and boisterous fun, “chip- 
ping” his mates over the day’s disasters, 
joking upon every provocation, romping 
with his girl in holiday hours, and having 
a good time generally, in spite of untoward 
circumstances. From January tst to De- 
cember 31st, through all his changes of 
stock, from coal and coke, potatoes and 
dry fruit, to cheap fish, soft fruit, pot 
plants, and back again to coke and coal— 
from the winter days of music-hall visits 
and racing events under cover, to the hal- 
cyon seasons of the big races, the outdoor 
Bank Holidays, his own “Sports,” and 
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New Barnet Fair—he rollics through the 
months, the most happy-go-lucky, if the 
keenest, fellow under the British sun. 
Watch him at Covent Garden early in the 
morning, rough with a vengeance, ready 
with coarse repartee, sharp as a needle, 
fighting for his own interests, but showing 
his good heart whenever some special need 
of kindliness appeals to his finer instincts. 
Listen to the amazing flow of his pictorial 
language as he holds forth to a crowd on 
the subject of the desirability of his goods, 
passing from jest to sarcasm, from sarcasm 


ready to raise a laugh out of next to 
nothing. 

But the time to see him in his element, 
the time when he takes his stand—within 
the limitations | have mentioned—as a 
man of sport, is at his own “Coster Sports,” 
at the end of the summer. On that day, 
in especial, he shows what he can do. First 
in favor, of course, come the donkey and 
pony races. But he goes in for fancy races 
upon his own feet to a large extent also. 
And one of the features of the day is the 
basket race, a race in which the art of 





The coster’s sisters and sweethearts also join in the Bank Holiday races. 


to inducement, from inducement to com- 
parison in a rush of eloquence that might 
well be the despair of any orator of party 
politics. Take note of him on Saturday, 
his busiest day, when the naphtha lamps 
flare till midnight; and on Monday, his 
off day, when he goes sight-seeing and tak- 
ing the air. Rub shoulders with him 
when he slips off the yoke of barrow life 
for a bit, and has his play. No matter 
where you come across him, you will find 
him turning a gay front to the world, and 


balancing is as necessary to success as 
fleetness of foot. Each man carries ten 
round market baskets upon his head from 
the starting to the winning post; or rath- 
er, | should say, he should do so. For 
the baskets do not always reach the goal. 
The chief difficulty is placing the baskets 
in position, first of all, as every man must 
do this for himself. Just before the date 
you will see the costers practicing basket 
running in the streets in which the gutter 
markets are held, when business is a bit 
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slack. The women take their part in the 
day’s events, too, and have their own races. 
Some run in their ordinary holiday clothes, 
some in costume, according to individual 
taste. ° You will always find that the wom- 
an, in Costerland, shares both the business 
and the pleasures of the man. 

It is the buying and selling of beasts 
that draws the coster in such numbers to 
New Barnet Fair. For wherever there is 
horse-flesh, or donkey-flesh, there, just as 
surely, the barrow-man will be found. New 
Barnet Fair is one of his special gala times, 
and might almost be called the principal 
festival of the coster’s year. After he has 
bought or sold to his liking, and has made 
his little deal in the live-stock sales, he 
gives himself up to gayety. Your coster 
makes his own amusement anywhere. Give 
him a fair with shows, shooting galleries, 
and steam horses, as in this case, and he 
will be boisterously happy, and get every 
ounce of enjoyment out of his spendings. 
Other folks call him rowdy. The truth is, 
he is such a seething caldron of animal 
spirits that both love and amusement seem 
flavorless experiences to him unless there 
is a bit of horseplay thrown in. And his 
“donah” and his ‘old dutch” are thor- 
oughly in sympathy with him in this re- 
spect. Marie Lloyd was illustrating a true 
bit of character when, in her impersonation 
of a coster’s sweetheart, she exclaimed: 
“Dawn’t yer love me, Bill? Then whoi 
dawn’t yer knock me abaht?” 

There are degrees and ranks in Coster- 
land. The coster proper—the blue-blood- 
ed aristocrat of the gutter market, who has 
sprung from generations of barrow-men, 
who is his own master, and who deals in 
perishable produce, and stakes his little 
fortune upon the state of the great markets 
—is a clannish fellow, who denys the right 
of his title to outsiders who ply his trade. 
But public opinion and the County Council 
regulations count any man a coster who 
sells from a barrow. There is the for- 
eigner who sells fruit in the city, and does 
a brisk business in the lunch hour. There 
are the costers’ men who serve the Jewish 


barrow proprietors in Whitechapel. There 
are the dealers who buy up the clearings 
of the warehouses, such as haberdashery 
and the like, who do not take the risks of 
perishable stock. And there are the sec- 
ond-hand booksellers whose movable coun- 
ters line that stretch of pavement in Far- 
ringdon Road famous in the book-buying 
worid for its bargains and its finds. To 
say nothing of the gutter auctioneer, who 
knocks down a variety of wares to an ad- 
miring crowd at seemingly suicidal sacri- 
fices. 1 verily believe there is nothing you 
cannot buy off the barrows. And how the 
poor would live without them | do not know. 

Society entertainers have exaggerated 
the picturesque phases of coster life, and 
have watered down the roughness of the 
man with the barrow. “Pearlies’’ and 
velvet collars and wide-bottomed trousers 
are almost things of the past. And this 
good-hearted gamester of the kerb is a 
wild enough fellow when excited, and is 
not particular how many half bricks he 
flings about when a coster race has not 
finished to his liking. He is not above 
“doing” his own neighbors, he will under- 
sell at a loss to knock some associate out 
of the running, he will generally take more 
than he is given in the way of concessions— 
such as barrow room, for instance—and he 
would rather go hungry to bed night after 
night than join forces with the local shop- 
keeper and agree to a fixed scale of prices 
advantageous to both. But he has three 
solid virtues that lift him above the moral 
level of many a man who never bets, or 
throws brickbats, or avowedly “bests” 
another. 

First, he works like a Briton from the 
earliest hours until after nightfall, from the 
time when he leaves school until the day 
of his death. Consequently, although he 
never saves, he rarely becomes a pauper. 
Secondly, he will always give while he has. 
No outsider who is obviously down on his 
luck ever asks him in vain. And, lastly, 
he sticks to his womankind. Nothing is 
too good for his sweetheart or his wife 
while he has a penny about him. 
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IX 
THE SIDE HILL CAMP 


The horses, too, hated to make a start. 
Dinkey, in especial, uttered the most heart- 
rending moans and groans as we cinched 
her up. And as for Calamity Jane, her 
long ears missed support entirely, and hung 
as the force of gravity directed. 

Tuxana and Pepper, however, were de- 
lighted. They had long since terrorized 
all the chipmunks and Douglas squirrels 
and ground bears of the immediate vicin- 
ity. When we whistled “boots and sade 
dles,” as was our custom, all fell in line 
obediently enough, but the two dogs fairly 
frisked. 

For several hours we wound leisurely up 
the defiles of Deadman’s Cajfion, ascending 
the bits of steep trails up the terraces, 
crossing the knee-deep meadows between 
them, admiring the straight, lofty cliffs on 
either hand, with their tiny fringe of pine 
trees on top, inconceivably remote, their 
jutting crags, like monstrous gargoyles 
overlooking an abyss, and their smooth, 
sheer sweeps in syncline of glacier-polished 
granite. At the foot of these cliffs were 
steep slopes of rock débris, thrown down 
by the action of frost and sun. Among 
them had sprouted hardy bushes, afford- 
ing a cover in which we looked in vain for 
a possible bear. The cafion bottom con- 
tained meadows, and strips of cottonwood 
and quaking asp, as well as scattered juni- 
pers and cedars. A beautiful stream, the 
west fork of Roaring River, dropped from 
one clear pool to another, or meandered 
between clean-cut banks of sod. 

A number of ground bear lived in the 
rocks. These are animals of the wood- 
chuck family, about thirty or forty pounds 
in weight, possessed of an impudent spirit 


and beautiful long fur. As they amble 
over the bowlders, they look to be much 
larger than they are. Their chief delight 
was to stand directly over an impregnable 
hiding place, and then to utter insults in 
a shrill, clear voice, which has earned them 
farther north the name of siffleur. At 
once the dogs, quivering with eagerness, 
would dash away. Louder and louder 
sounded the stream of vituperation. And 
then, at the very latest moment, the ground 
bear would quietly disappear. Pepper and 
Tuxana would butt their noses against the 
very unyielding spot where he had been. 
At the same instant his first cousin, re- 
siding some hundreds of feet distant, 
would begin to mention to Pepper the 
ridiculousness of her fuzzy bobtail, and to 
Tuxana the impression produced by her 
small, pink-rimmed eyes, whereupon the 
dogs would scramble away after this new 
enemy. It must have been very hard on 
their nervous systems, and I have no doubt 
that the ground bears, who are very wise 
and cynical in appearance, counted on 
these tactics to reduce their pursuers to 
an early imbecility. Late in the day, how- 
ever, we avenged our own animals by 
shooting a ground bear. His carcass we 
used for dog meat, which we lacked; his 
tallow we employed for boot grease, of 
which we stood much in need; and his fur 
we gave to Billy, who admired it. Thus 
his end was fitting. 

We camped that night in the very last 
grove at the timber line. Next morning 
we were afoot literally by daylight, and 
it was very cold. The old trail to the 
prospect holes part way up the mountains 
we found steep and difficult, but not dan- 
gerous. By ten we had reached, at the 
same point, its end and the beginning of 
the snow. 
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We wound up the sides of Deadman’s Caiffon. 


Here we discovered that Modesto had 
cast a shoe—one of his nice new ones that 
we thought we had nailed on fast. Noth- 
ing remained but to unpack Old Slob, who 
carried the repair kits, and to undertake 
the job then and there. . Wes volunteered, 
and while he was at it, we looked about us 
with some curiosity. 

The miners had laboriously leveled in the 
granite débris two platforms for two tents. 
The remains of a rough forge stood near at 
hand. Beneath a stone still lingered, un- 
dissolved by the elements, the remains of 





a pack of cards. Two or three sticks of 
stove wood had escaped burning. 

Now what do you suppose such men 
expect to make out of a dubious copper 
prospect in such a location? In the first 
place, every pound of supplies would have 
to be packed from Millwood, Heaven knows 
how many miles away, or over how many 
mountains, and every pound of ore would 
have to be packed out. In the second 
place, it was now well on in August, 
yet the snows had barely receded. Two 
months of work a year at most are all a 





We had no trouble at all in reaching the saddle. 


The 


man can hope for at such an elevation. 
And to cap the apparent absurdity, the 
mineral to be mined is not one of the 
precious metals. 

I know of half a dozen such propositions 
in the length of the Sierras. And often | 
have seen their owners going in to the prop- 
erties, old, white-bearded men for the most 
part, with jolly, twinkling eyes and a fund 
of anecdotes. Inquiry brings out that they 
are from Stockton or Sacramento or Fres- 
no or some other valley 
town, and that they have 
been coming into the moun- 
tains for an incredible num- 
ber of years. When you 
speak to them of their 
mines, they always look 
mysterious, as though 
there were things of which 
they could not talk—yet. 
My theory is that these 
ancients are jolly and lov- 
able old frauds. They live 
respectably in their valley 
towns all winter, attending 
to their business and their 
pew rent and their social 
duties as staid and proper 
citizens. But when sum- 
mer comes, the old moun- 
taineering blood begins to 
stir in them. They are 
ashamed frankly to follow 
their inclination. How 
would it look! What an 
example for the young men! 
Deacon Brown has got 
tired of work, so he’s going 
out to be a hobo! And 
imagine the enormity in 
the eyes of an industrious 
neighborhood of a two or 
three months’ vacation. 
So these delightful old hy- 
pocrites invent the legend of vast in- 
terests way up where the snow lies; and 
year after year they sneak back to haunts 
flavored by long associations, where they 
do a little pick and drill work—for a man 
must save his own self-respect, and, be- 
sides, the game is interesting—and shoot 
a deer or so, and smoke a lot of strong, rank 
tobacco, and concoct wonderful things with 
onions in a covered and formidable frying- 
pan, and just have a good time. They 
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are engaging conspirators, and | advise 
you never to pass by one of their camps. 

By this time Wes had finished his job. 
We repacked and continued on our way. 

Thanks to my careful scouting of ten 
days before, we had no trouble at all in 
reaching the “‘saddle.’” At noon we called 
a halt there, ate our lunch, built a huge 
pile of rocks as a monument and congrat- 
ulated ourselves that the worst was over. 
You see, we still clung to the Ranger’s 





Wes, Pepper and Tuxana become interested in food. 


statement that once at the top we would 
have no difficulty with the other side. 
Already we began to plan how we would 
camp at the lower border of the round 
meadow in the rock-bound cafion below 
us; how next day we would go on to Red- 
wood Meadow, and by the 26th be at Kern 
Lake, and so on. This is a fatal practice. 
Just as soon as you begin to make up your 
mind that you will catch some trout, or do 
the washing, or something of that sort 











“Billy”’ had cooked us a good supper. 


before supper, the trail is sure to lose itself, 
or develop unexpected difficulties, so that 
at the end you must cook by firelight. An 
inch on the map is a mighty deceiving 
thing. 

In the meantime, however, having fin- 
ished our hardtack and raisins, we poured 
about two spoonfuls of whiskey over a 
cupful of snow, and solemnly christened 
this place Elizabeth Pass, after Billy.* It 
proved to be a little over twelve thousand 
feet in elevation. Although we experi- 


* See S. E. corner of the Tehipite Quadrangle, U. S. 
Survey. 


enced some difficulty and consumed some 
little time in getting over, the delay was 
because of the necessity of looking out the 
best route. Subsequent travelers, by fol- 
lowing our monuments, and the field notes 
given in the appendix, should have no 
difficulty, except at one place on the ledge, 
of getting through. Of the ledge, more 
hereafter. The route should prove a good 
short-cut between the south fork of the 
King’s River and the head-waters of the 
Kaweah. 

We cached a screw-top can in the mon- 
ument. It contained a brief statement of 





Among big, rugged clitf débris. 
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Resting at the top of Elizabeth Pass. 


names and dates, named the pass, and 
claimed for Billy the honor of being the 
first woman to traverse it. Then we took 
a last look on the tumult of mountains to 
the north, and addressed ourselves to the 
task of following, as far as it led, the piece 
of trail | had constructed ten days before. 

The descent for a thousand feet was 
almost suspiciously easy. We slid down 
a rather steep and stony ridge at right 
angles to the main system, turned sharp 
to the left across its shoulder, and so gained 
a shallow ravine. All this was over shale, 
stones and angular rocks the size of your 


head, not to speak of half-sunken ledges, 
down which the horses had to slide or jump. 
But for all that the going, as granite coun- 
try runs, was neither dangerous nor too 
difficult, and we congratulated ourselves 
that at this rate we would be able to test 
the coldness of the waters in the lake before 
even the early mountain sunset. 

Up to the time we gained the head of 
the ravine we had traveled over uncom- 
promising rock—and nothing else. Here, 
however, we waded at once knee-deep into 
full-blossomed blue lupins. They filled the 
depression between the lateral ridges, and 





The thin black line across the face of the cliff is the ledge by which we descended 
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flung themselves far up the slopes, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of acres of them, like 
a huge tapestry laid out to our honor. 
Their fragrance was almost overpowering, 
and their color paled even the intense blue 
of the heavens. Below they ran out into 
tuft-grass between the stones, and still 
below that were two scattered groves of 
lodge-pole pines and junipers. 

We made our way with extra care 
through the lupins, for though they were 
beautiful, they masked the uncertainty of 
the footing. After awhile we came to the 
bunch grass, which was easier, and so 
through the thin mask of trees. 

Below us the hill dropped off sheer in 
a tremendous plunge. We found after- 
ward that it was about fifteen hundred 
feet. To the left we knew the upper basin 
to be on about the same level as ourselves. 
From it leaped the Kaweah over the rim 
of the amphitheater on which we stood, 
vanished from sight, and reappeared in 
slender filaments feeling their way through 
the meadow below. To the right our side 
hill seemed to merge in more precipitous 
mountains. Below the meadow the river 
appeared to take another plunge to another 
level. 

The problem, of course, was to find a way 
from the rim to the bottom of the amphi- 
theater. We could see the opposite side, 
and part of one end. Dismounting, we 
examined the prospect carefully through 
a glass. Starting at the top we would fol- 
low out inch by inch the possibilities of 
descent. Always the most promising ledges 
ended in thin air or narrowed to the point of 
merging with the face of the cliffs. A single 
streak of green, almost perpendicular and 
next the waterfall, offered the only possi- 
ble way. It might be grassy, on soil, in 
which case we would be able to cut in it 
a zigzag trail; or it might consist of bushes, 
which might or might not mask an im- 
passe. Our side of the basin was, of course, 
concealed. 

It was decided that I should explore on 
foot to the right and below. I resolved 
first of all to continue as far as possible to 
the right on our present level. The way 
led first through another steep and scat- 
tered grove, past a shale slide, and so 
out to the ledge. 

The ledge was nothing more nor less 
than a break in the sheer granite sweep of 
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a mountain some twenty-five hundred feet 
from summit to meadow. It was nota flat 
ledge, but rounded outward to the plunge. 
Where it joined the upper cliff a little soil 
had gathered, and on that soil had grown 
a tough, thick sod. This strip of sod, 
whose surface was steep as a roof, varied 
in width from one to several feet. I recog- 
nized the fact that while no horse could 
possibly valk on it, nevertheless we might 
be able to cut enough of a notch in it to 
afford footing. A cursory examination, 
however, soon turned me in another direc- 
tion. At one point the ledge ceased for 
about twelve feet. Up to the beginning 
of that twelve feet the slender vein of sod 
ran unbroken; beyond that twelve feet it 
continued until it appeared to run out on 
shale. But between was nothing but hard, 
slippery granite, slanted away at an im- 
possible angle to a final perpendicular drop 
of nearly a quarter of a mile. Unless one 
had a flying-machine ferry, thought I, he 
would hardly cross horses over that gulf. 

So | turned back. The face of the moun- 
tain below where we had paused was ut- 
terly impassable. It, too, consisted of a 
series of inclined ledges, disconnected, and 
all pinching out to nothing. A man could 
get down afoot, by doing some dropping, 
some jumping, and a good deal of stout 
clinging. I did so, and shortly found my- 
self looking far up the cliff and wondering 
how I had ever accomplished it. 

That was not my pressing business for 
the moment, however. Turning to the 
left I hurried across the immense piles of 
débris that sloped steeply away from the 
cliff, crossed the stream below the water- 
fall, and commenced the ascent of the strip 
of green we had made out through our 
glasses. 

At first 1 was enough encouraged to 
stick up a few tentative monuments. Then 
I struck a bad place. It is easy to slur 
over bad places, when you are afoot. They 
are easy enough for you. I wanted awful- 
ly to climb over hastily and forget it, but 
I knew retribution would follow later. So 
I canvassed all the possibilities as to that 
bad place, and ended by making a fresh 
start just below it. This time I got a 
trifle farther, had to reconsider again, and 
so made progress, a little at a time. 

The mountain teased me up that way 
for about six hundred feet. Then she 
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carelessly tossed a few hundred tons of 
angular rocks across the way. The bushes 
concealed them; but they were there, and 
it did not take me more than ten minutes 
to determine the utter impracticability of 
that as a way down. So | threw away 
circumspection and climbed rapidly back 
to the rim of the basin. 

1 found the party awaiting me eagerly. 

“Which way?” called Wes. 

“As near as I could tell,” said I, “‘it is 
no way. There’s a ledge over there to the 
west that peters out, but which | only 
looked at from a distance. It may look 
better when you get nearer. Everywhere 
else is straight up and down.” 

“Well, let’s tackle it.” 

“It’s too big a proposition for to-day,” 
said I; ““we’d better camp.” 

“Where?” cried Billy, aghast. 

“Here,” said I. 

“Why, it’s right on a side hill!” she ob- 
jected. 

“It is,” I agreed. “If you drop a ket- 
tle, it is going to roll off into space, and 
you'll never see it any more. The same 
to you, ma’am. But here’s some bunch 
grass, and there’s a bit of a stream in 
those big rocks yonder, and right by 
you is the only log of dry wood in this 
township.” 

We had a lot of fun making camp on 
that side hill. Using the back of the axe 
as a sort of pick, we managed to dig out 
below a bowlder a level large enough to 
contain our fire irons. “Upstairs” fifty 
feet was another bowlder. Above this one 
Billy and I, with great labor, scraped a 
narrow trough in which to sleep. ‘‘ Down- 
stairs’’ Wes did the same. He contemplat- 
ed the result somewhat dubiously. 

“In this country,” said he, ““a man has 
to picket himself out to sleep.” 

Water we dipped up cup by cup into 
our folding canvas pail from a single place 
where it showed above the massive granite 
débris thai filled its course. We could hear 
it singing up through the interstices of 
the cool, gray rocks. Wood we chopped 
from the single log. It was resinous and 
burned quickly with a tremendous heat 
and much soot, but it sufficed for our sim- 
ple cooking. Then we sat down and looked 
about us. 

The meadow below was already decent- 
ly on toward night. _In the lake a number 


of bowlders seemed to swim placidly above 
their own reflections. Opposite was a 
long, black mountain of rock whose sides 
were too steep to retain snow, and which 
showed, therefore, in the more striking con- 
trast to the white all around its base. We 
called it the frozen monster, because of its 
shape. It belonged evidently to the croc- 
odile family, had a blunt head, short, 
sprawling legs, and a long reptilian tail. 
The resemblance was perfect, and required 
but little of the exercise of the imagination 
such likenesses usually demand. On clos- 
ing our eyes at night, the last thing we saw 


was this sleeping saurian, benumbed by | 


the perpetual cold in which he dwelt. We 
amused ourselves speculating as to his 
awakening. It ought to occasion quite a 
stir among the old liars who always kill 
their grizzlies with a knife, for he was over 
a mile long. 

Above the frozen monster towered the 
bleak and forbidding peaks of the Kaweah 
Group, running abruptly down to where a 
bend in the cafion concealed what must 
have been the beginning of the pine coun- 
try. All about us, thus, were great peaks, 
rugged granite, snows. We looked at them 
from the middle point; they were co-equal 
with us, on our own plane of existence, like 
gigantic comrades. In the next two days 


we acquired gradually the feeling that we’ 


were living out in the air, away from the 
solid earth that most people inhabit—as a 
man might feel who lived on a scaffold 
above a city. Clinging to the shoulder of 
the mountain, we lost the assurance of level 
ground, but gained an inflation of spirit 
that for the moment measured itself by the 
standard of these titanic peaks. 

Again, we early fell under the illusion 
that somehow more sunshine, more day- 
light, was allotted to us than to less for- 
tunate mortals. Each morning we arose 
in the full sunrise, to look down on the 
cafion still dim and gray with dawn. Each 
evening we cooked supper, in the shadow, 
it is true, but with sunshine all about us, 
while plainly the cafion had set its affairs 
in order for the night. In time the notion 
took us that thus we, little atoms, were 
sharing some extra-human privilege with 
the calm giants all about us; that if we 
only could grow our souls to meet the rare 
opportunities here offered us we could enter 
into and understand the beautiful mys- 
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teries that are in the afterglows on the 
mountains. 

A number of more prosaic considerations 
were likewise forced upon us. For in- 
stance, it took a fearfully long time to boil 
things, and a deal of hard work to get 
about, and still more hard work to keep the 
cooking fire supplied with fuel. After the 
sun dipped below the horizon, the snow- 
cold swooped like a hawk, and we soon 
found ourselves offered the choice of retire- 
ment at an unheard-of hour or else pro- 
longed rustling for firewood. Now it hap- 
pened that some dwarf trees, not Over 
three or four feet high, but thick and twist- 
ed and sturdy as gnomes, grew thereabout. 
We discovered them to be full of pitch, 
so we just set fire to one each evening. 
It burned gorgeously, with many-colored 


flames, taking on strange and sinister . 


shapes and likenesses as the coals glowed 
and blackened and fell. It must have 
puzzled the frozen monster—if he hap- 
pened to uncover one sleepy eye— this 
single tiny star, descended from the heav- 
ens, to wink brave as a red jewel on the 
shoulder of the mountain. , 

In the night it grew to be very cold, so 
that the mountains looked brittle, and the 
sky polished, and the stars snappy like 
electric sparks. But we had on all the 
clothes we owned, and our blankets were 
warm. Tuxana and Pepper crawled down 
to nestle at our feet. Far up above we 
could hear the bell. The horses, as was 
their custom, would eat all night. Then, 
guided by some remarkable instinct, they 
would roost accurately on the first spot to 
be reached by the sun. There, fur ruffled 
like velvet, they would wait patiently the 
chance to warm up and snatch a little 
sleep. 


X 
THE LEDGE 


By shortly after sun-up the next morn- 
ing Wes and | were out. We carried with 
us our only implements—the axe and the 
short-handled shovel. The way we mon- 
umented led along the side hill, with some 
twisting to avoid bad outcrops and bowl- 
der stringers; diagonally through the thin 
grove of lodge-pole pines, and by a series 
of steep lacets down a coarse sand slide to 
the beginning of the ledge. 

Here we proceeded cautiously, clinging 
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to projections of the rocks, and to the 
twisted bushes growing marvelously in 
their interstices. The steep, grassy strip 
was slippery, but testing its consistency 
with the back of the axe we found it solid 
and tough. The ten-foot precipice we 
climbed above, scrambling where even a 
goat could not have gone. We paid little 
attention to it for the moment. There 
would be plenty of time to worry over its 
difficulties when we had discovered the 
possibilities beyond. 

Them we found rather good. The ledge 
here became a strip of very steep side hill 
included between two precipices. That 
side hill was thick and tangled with stunted 
brush, serrated with outcropping ledges, 
unstable with loose and rolling stones, but 
some sort of a trail through it was merely 
an affair of time and hard work. One ten- 
foot slide made us shake our heads a little, 
for it ended with a right-angled turn. To 
continue straight ahead meant departure 
by the balloon route. Finally, we arrived 
at an almost perpendicular watercourse 
emerging from a “chimney”’ in the preci- 
pice above us. It contained but a trickle 
of very cold and very grateful water, but 
in the melting of the winter snows evident- 
ly accommodated a torrent. At any rate, 
its bowlder-filled bottom was some four 
feet below our level and that of the trail 
route on the other side. 

As I have said, the bottom was bowlder- 
filled, great big round fellows impossible 
to move. The banks were of cemented 
rubble and rock impossible to break down 
without powder. No horse could cross it 
as it was, and materials for a bridge lacked. 

“Never mind,” said Wes, “we'll tackle 
it later.” 

We crossed to the other side, scrambled 
around a bend, and found ourselves on 
a little flat. Just beyond the flat we could 
see that another steep shale slide began. 
We walked to the edge and looked. In- 
stead of running off to a jump, as did every 
other slide on this mountain, it reached 
quite down to the round meadow. 

“There’s our way down,” said Wes. “I 
don’t know whether we can get through 
the cafion; but anyway we'll have horse 
feed, and wood and water.” 

We turned back, resolved now on pick- 
ing our way through more in detail. The 
watercourse we left for the time being. 
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Picking a way is good fun. You must 
first scout ahead in general. Then you 
determine more carefully just where each 
hoof is to fall. For instance, it is a ques- 
tion of whether you are to go above or 
below a certain small ledge. You decide 
on going below, because thus you will 
dodge a little climb, and also a rather slip- 
pery-looking rock slide. But on investi- 
gation you find, hidden by the bushes, a 
riven bowlder. There is no way around it. 
So, then, retrace your steps to the place 
where you made your first choice. The 
upper route again offers you an alterna- 
tive. You select one; it turns out well; 
forks again. But you discover both these 
forks utterly impracticable. So back you 
must hike to the very beginning to dis- 
cover, if you can, perhaps a third and 
heretofore unconsidered chance. Then, if 
none are good, you must cast in review 
the features of all your little explorations 
in order to determine which best lends 
' itself to expedients. This consumes time, 
but it is great fun. 

Wes and | took turns at it. While | 
picked a way, Wes followed my monu- 
ments, constructing trail. Then after a 
little we changed off. 

Making trail for the moment consisted 
quite simply in cutting brush, and rolling 
rocks out of the way. The latter is hard 
on the hands. | started out with a pair of 
“asbestos” gloves, but wore holes in the 
fingers after half an hour. Then I dis- 
covered that the human skin is tougher, 
although by the end of the morning the 
ends of my fingers were wearing pretty 
thin. The round stones rolled off with a 
prodigious bounce and crash and smell of 
fire. When they reached the edge they 
seemed fairly to spring out into the air. 
After that we knew no more of them, not 
even by the sound of their hitting, al- 
though we listened intently. I suppose 
the overhang of the cliff threw the sound 
outward, and then, too, it was a long dis- 
tance to the bottom. The large flat slabs 
gave way with a grumbling, slid and slit- 
tered sullenly to the edge and plumped 
over in a dogged fashion. There were a 
great many of these, and the trouble was 
that though they were all solid enough in 
appearance, most would give way under 
pressure. 

“This trail is a good trail, provided the 


horses behave,” remarked Wes, “but,” he 
continued, “each animal’s got only one 
stumble coming to him.” 

By noon we had worked our way back 
tu the break in the ledge. Here we ate 
lunch. Then we attacked the grass strip 
on the other side. 

This was from a foot to a yard or so 
in width. We attempted to dig a right- 
angled notch in it, but found it too tough. 
Shortly the shovel twisted out of my hands, 
and as the exact hairline perpendicular 
was necessary to stay on earth at all, | 
had to watch it slide gently over the edge. 
We never heard it hit. After that we 
tried the back of the axe, but that did not 
work any better. Finally, we made up our 
reluctant minds that we would have to use 
the edge—and we had nothing but a file 
with which to sharpen it afterward. So, 
then, we chopped out a way, probably six 
inches in width, hard and firm enough, and 
wide enough provided no one got panicky. 
This was slow work, and evening caught 
us just as we connected with the zigzag 
we had made that morning down the shale. 

Next day we attacked the two more 
difficult problems that remained. First, 
we cut a log ten inches through and about 
twelve feet long. To either end of this we 
attached our riatas. The tree had grown 
almost at the head of the shale slide. 
We rolled and dragged and checked and 
snubbed it down the slide until we came 
opposite the trail we had made along the 
ledge. This was no mean undertaking, 
for the weight was about as much as we 
could possibly handle even in the best of 
circumstances, and the circumstances were 
far from the best. At times it seemed 
that that log would get away in spite of 
us, taking our riatas with it. Then by 
tremendous efforts we would succeed in 
stopping it against a hidden ledge or a 
solid bowlder. The thing seemed instinct 
with malicious life. When, finally, we 
would get it bedded down against some 
resting place, we would remove our hats 
and wipe the sweat from our brows and 
look about us with a certain astonishment 
that the landscape was still in place. We 
would eye that log a little malevolently, 
and we would be extremely reluctant to 
wake the resting devil into further move- 
ment. But as further movement was nec- 
essary, we always had to do it. 
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And when, finally, we had dragged our 
huge captive to the notch on the ledge, its 
disposition abruptly changed. It became 
sullen. We had to urge it forward an inch 
or so at a time, by mighty heaves. Its 
front end gouged down into the soil as 
though trying to bury itself; it butted 
against rocks and corners; it hung back 
like a reluctant dog. And whenever it 
thought our attention was distracted, it 
attempted suddenly to roll off sideways. 

We soon discovered that the best method 
was to apply the motive power from the 
hinder end and the directing force from the 
front riata. We took turns, change about, 
and in what seemed to me at the moment 
most undue course of time, we arrived at 
our break in the ledge. The passage had 
consumed three hours. We were pretty 
tired, for in addition to having a heavy 
weight to drag, the possibilities of applying 
strength on such precarious footing were 
necessarily limited. 

Here we rested. Then I climbed up the 
face of the mountain twenty feet to where 
the cliff jutted out. Around the projec- 
tion | threw the loop of one of the riatas. 

Then | crossed above the break to the 
other side of it. Wes tossed me the end 
of the second riata. When I had it, he 
shoved the log off the ledge. There it 
hung straight down the granite, dependent 
from the line I had already made fast to 
the projection above. Next | took in on 
the second riata, whereupon, naturally, 
that end of the log rose to my own level, 
and the gap was bridged. 

There remained now to assure its solid- 
ity. I looped a great round bowlder on my 
side. Then we tested every inch of hold 
of those two ropes, lest they slide or 
abrade. Wes crossed first over the new 
bridge, and so we went on to our second 
problem, well pleased with our solution of 
the first. 

The gully we decided we should have to 
fill. A certain number of loose bowlders 
and stones lay ready to our hands, but the 
supply of these was soon used up. We 
then had to carry our materials from 
greater or lesser distances as we could find 
them. This was plain hard work, at 
which we sweated and toiled until we had 
moved a few tons of granite. Then we 
chinked our stone bridge with smaller 
splinters until we considered it safe. 
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On the way home we paused at the log 
to throw sods in the crack between it 
and the granite apron. This was not for 
greater solidity, but merely to reassure our 
horses somewhat by making it look more 
like a trail. 

We arrived in camp after sundown dead 
weary, but rejoiced to find that Billy had 
cooked us a good supper. The evening 
was a short one, and almost before the 
frozen monster had blended with the night, 
we crawled between the blankets. 

Sun-up found Wes and me scrambling 
a thousand feet above camp, short-winded, 
breakfastless and disgruntled. Of course, 
the horses had strayed—they always do 
when you have a particularly hard day be- 
fore you. Also they invariably stray up- 
hill. I remember once climbing four thou- 
sand feet after Dinkey. She was plodding 
calmly through granite shale, and had 
passed by good feed to get there. Why 
I do not know. However, in this case we 
could not much blame them for seeking 
feed where they could, only it did seem a 
little unnecessary that they should be at 
the upper edge of that patch of lupins. 

So we took a parting look at the snow 
and granite where rose the Kaweah, and 
the frowning black steeps of the Kaweah 
Group opposite, and the frozen monster 
sprawled in his age-long sleep. First, we 
rode to the shale slide. Then we led to 
the beginning of the ledge. Then we tied 
up, and began the rather arduous task of 
leading our animals along it one by one. 

Of course, Bullet had the honor of 
precedence. The mere ledge was easy to 
him, for the footing was good enough, 
though limited in quantity. A misstep 
would have tragic consequences, but there 
existed no real excuse for a mountain 
pony’s misstepping. At the log he hesi- 
tated a little; but as | walked boldly out 
on it, he concluded it must be all right, 
and so followed gingerly. After a time we 
reached the rounded knoll, where trouble 
ended. I tied him to a bush and went 
back for another animal. By ten o’clock 
everybody, including Billy, had crossed 
in safety. We resumed the saddle, and 
turned sharp to the left for what now 
amounted to a thousand-foot descent. 

It was steep and loose. Sometimes it 
seemed that the horses were going to 
stand on their heads. Often they slid for 
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twenty feet, unable to do anything but 
keep their balance, a merry, bouncing little 
avalanche preceding them, their hoofs sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in the shale, until at 
last the very accumulation would bring 
them up. Then they would take another 
step. None but horses raised to the busi- 
ness could have done it. They straddled 
thin ledges, stepped tentatively, kept their 
wits about them. After a long time we 
found ourselves among big, rugged cliff 
débris. We looked up to discover what 
in the absorption of the descent we had not 
realized—that we had reached the bottom. 

With one accord we turned in our sad- 
dles. The ledge showed as a slender fila- 
ment of green threading the gray of the 
mountain. 


Wiih some pains we made way through . 


the fringe of jagged rock, and so came to 
the meadow. It was nearly circular in 
shape, comprised perhaps two hundred 
acres, and lay in a cup of granite. The 
cup was lipped at the lower end, but even 
there the rock rose considerably above the 
level of the grasses. We were surprised 
to note that the round lake, which from 
above seemed directly adjacent to the 
meadow, was nowhere to be seen. Evi- 
dently it lay beyond the low stone rim 
down the cajfion. 

We rode out through the rich grasses, 
belly high to the horses. No animal 
grazed there, except the deer. The stream 
divided below the plunge from above to 
meander in a dozen sod-banked creeks here 
and there through the meadow, only to 
reunite where the lip of the cup was riven. 

We rode to the top of the rock rim. The 
lake was indeed just beyond, but at least 
five hundred feet lower. We looked over 
a sheer precipice, which, nevertheless, had 
remained quite invisible from our side hill 
camp. This was serious. We hitched the 
horses in some lodge-pole pines, and sep- 
arated to explore. 

I] found that the precipice continued to 
the very hind foot of the frozen monster. 
At one point a deep gorge opened passage 
to the river. A smoke of mist ascended 
from it dense as steam; the black rocks 
dripped; jagged monsters appeared and 
disappeared beyond the veil. Obviously 
nothing but a parachute would avail here. 

Wes reported a steep side mountain, 
covered with brush, loose stones and rock 
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slides, around which it might be possible 
to scramble. We proceeded to do so. The 
journey was rough. To our right and 
above stood monoliths of stone, sharp and 
hard against the very blue sky of the high 
altitudes. They watched us stumbling 
and jumping and falling at their feet. 
After a great deal of work and a very long 
time we skirted that lake—five hundred 
feet above it—and found where the preci- 
pice had relented, and so made our way 
down to its level. 

Twice more we acc_mplished these long 
jumps from one terraced meadow to an- 
other. The sheer cliff walls rose higher 
and higher above us, shutting out the 
mountain peaks. By three o’clock it had 
become late afternoon. The horses were 
tired; so were we. We should have 
camped, but the strong desire to see the 
thing through grew on us. We were now 
in the bottom, where grew alders and wil- 
lows and cottonwoods. Occasionally we 
came across the tracks of the wild cattle 
of the mountains. 

And then the river dropped again over 
a fall; and we had to climb and climb and 
climb again until we had regained the sun- 
light. A broad, sloping ridge, grown thick 
with quaking asp, offered itself. We rode 
along it, dodging branches, blinded by 
leaves, unable to see underfoot. Abruptly 
we burst from them into a deep pine woods, 
soft and still. 

I was riding ahead. The woods stretched 
before me as far as I could see. I eased 
myself in my saddle. Somewhere ahead 
the route from the Giant Forest to Mineral 
King ran at right angles. Sofne time we 
‘vould cross it. 

And then, without warning, there ap- 
peared, almost under my horse’s hoofs, a 
deep, dusty brown furrow. I reined in, 
staring. It did not seem possible that the 
thing should have happened so quietly. 
Subconsciously I must have anticipated 
some pomp and blare of trumpets to her- 
ald so important an event. The appear- 
ance of this dusty brown furrow, winding 
down through the trees, represented so 
much labor of mind and body, so much 
uncertainty, so many discomforts, so many 
doubts and fears and hopes! And now it 
came into view as simply as a snow plant 
or a fallen pine cone. All we had to do 
was to turn to the left. By that act we 
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‘ stepped from the great shining land of ad- 


venture and high emprise to the every-day 
life of the many other travelers who had 
worn the deep furrow. For this was the 
Trail. 

(The end.) 


APPENDIX 


On re-reading the chapters of THE Pass, 
it has occurred to me that some might 
imagine that we consider the opening of 
Elizabeth Pass an extraordinary feat. This 
is not true. Anybody could have done it. 
| have attempted merely to show how such 
things are undertaken, and to tell of the 
joys and petty but real difficulties to be 
met with on such an expedition. | hope 
the reader will take this account in that 
spirit. 

FIELD NOTES 
Regular trail into Roaring River. 


Ascend west fork of river; proceed by 
monumented and blazed miner’s trail to 
cirque at end of cajion. 

When a short distance below the large 
falls, at a brown, smooth rock in creek bed, 
turn sharp to left-hand trail. 

Climb mountain by miner’s trail to old 
mine camp. 


THE CLANNISH 
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If snow is heavy above this point, work 
a way to large monument in gap. The 
east edge of snow is best. 

From gap follow monuments down first 
lateral red ridge to east. This ridge ends 
in a granite knob. The monuments lead 
at first on the west slope of the ridge, then 
down the backbone to within about two 
or three hundred yards of the granite knob. 
Turn down east slope of ridge to the water 
course. Follow west side of water course 
to a good crossing, then down shale to 
grove of lodge-pole pines. Cross west 
through trees to blaze in second grove to 
westward above lake. Follow monuments 
to slide rock on ledge. Best way across is 
to lash a log, as we did. Follow monu- 
ments to knoll west of first water course. 
Turn sharp to left down lateral ridge for 
about one hundred feet. Cross arroyo 
to west, and work down shale to round 
meadow. 

From meadow proceed through clump 
of lodge-pole pines to northwest. Keep 
well up on side hill, close under cliffs. 
Cross the rock apron in little cafion above 
second meadow. Work down shale ridge 
to west side of the jump-off below second 
meadow. At foot of jump-off, pass small 
round pond-hole. Strike directly toward 
stream, and follow monumented trail. 


SPARROW AND THE 


CRICKET THERMOMETER 


THE writer saw recently a queer proceed- 
ing which raised the pugnacious sparrow 
several degrees in his estimation. It showed 
that the sparrow was susceptible to kind- 
ness, and would do much to relieve an ailing 
member of his feathered flock. For sev- 
eral days the writer noticed that four or 
five sparrows would visit a certain place 
on the roof near his window; and they 
always brought food for another little fel- 
low, who never tried a flight from the spot. 
The visiting sparrows never came empty 
billed. They would drop tiny morsels of 
food near the little sparrow. When it 
would begin to eat the crumbs the others 
would commence a great chirping, and then 
fly away. After watching this for a few 
days the writer went out on the roof and 
approached the lone bird. It did not flut- 


ter away from him, and made no resistance 
when he picked it up. The sparrow was 
blind; its eyes were covered with a milky- 
like film. 

HAVE you ever remarked that the chirp- 
ing of crickets on a hot summer’s night 
falls into a rhythmic beat? I wonder if 
you know that this beat is a very accurate 
thermometer? In the latitude of Boston 
where it first was brought to my attention, 
the crickets chirp about fifty times a min- 
ute at a temperature of 50°, and four chirps 
a minute for every degree above that. | 
have not been able to test this matter in 
other latitudes, but I am told on good 
authority that though the number of beats 
to a minute may vary, there is a ratio of 
increase which is almost invariable. 
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III—TRIALS OF A PEACEFUL PUNCHER 


BY 


PAINTING BY 








MOKE drifted over 
the table in an 
agitated cloud and 
dribbled lazily 
upward from the 
muzzle of a six- 
shooter. The man 
who held it looked 
searchingly at 
those around him. 
Strained and eager faces peered at his oppo- 
nent, who was sliding slowly forward in his 
chair. His head rolled inertly on his shoul- 
der and the edge of his half-open shirt showed 
a purplish spot on its faded blue surface. 
For the length of a minute no sound but 
the guarded breathing of the onlookers 
could be heard. This was broken by the 
thud of the falling body and a nervous 
cough from the rear of the room. The 
faces assumed their ordinary nonchalant 
expressions, their rugged lines heavily 
shadowed in the light of the flickering oil 
lamps. Two men carried the body from 
the room, and the shuffling of cards and 
the clink of silver became audible. “ Hopa- 
long” Cassidy had objected to insulting 
remarks about his affliction. 

Hopalong was very sensitive about his 
crippled leg, and was always prompt to 
resent any scorn or curiosity directed at it, 
especially when emanating from strangers. 
A young man of twenty-three years, when 
surrounded by nearly perfect specimens of 
physical manhood, is apt to be painfully 
self-conscious of any such defect, and it 
reacted on his nature at times, even though 
he was well known for his happy-go-lucky 
disposition and playfulness. He consoled 
himself with the knowledge that what he 
lost in symmetry was more than balanced 
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by the celerity and certainty of his gun 


-hand, which was right or left, or both, as 


the occasion demanded. 

Hopalong was an active member of the 
outfit representing the Bar 20, a ranch 
of the Pecos valley, Texas, and adjoining 
the town of Buckskin. He was well known 
throughout the cattle country, as were his 
chums. Many stories of him were in cir- 
culation, the morals of which were calcu- 
lated to inspire respect and deference; and 
the reputation of his outfit was also estab- 
lished. Buck Peters, the foreman, Red 
Connors and the others were famed for 
their sand, marksmanship and humor. 
They had been tried many times and were 
labeled “OQ. Kk.” 

At the present time Hopalong was drift- 
ing home from one of his nomadic trips, and 
he had left his card at almost every place 
he had visited. There was that affair in 
Red-Hot Gulch, Colorado, where, under 
pressure, he had invested sundry pieces of 
lead in the persons of several obstreperous 
citizens, and then had paced the zealous 
and excitable sheriff to the state line. 

He next was noticed in Cheyenne, where 
his deformity was vividly dwelt upon, to 
the extent of six words, by one Tarantula 
Charley, the aforesaid Charley not being 
able to proceed to greater length on account 
of heart failure. As Charley had been an 
ubiquitous nuisance, there were no objec- 
tions as to the manner of his going, and 
those present availed themselves of the op- 
portunity offered by Hopalong to indulge 
in a free drink. 

Laramie was his next stopping place, and 
shortly after his arrival he was requested 
to sing and dance by a local terror, who 
informed all present that he was the only 
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“Sitting up cross-legged, with each hand holding a gun 
from which came thin wisps of smoke.”’ 
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seventeen-buttoned rattlesnake in the cow 
country. Hopalong, hurt and indignant 
at being treated like a common tenderfoot, 
promptly knocked the terror down, which 
forced him, later in the day, to separate 
His Snakeship from his “buttons” with a 
.45 caliber slug. After he had irrigated 
several square feet of parched throats be- 
longing to the audience, he again took up 
his journey and spent a day at Denver, 
where he managed to avoid any further 
trouble. 

Santa Fé loomed up before him several 
days later and he entered it shortly before 
noon. At this time the old Spanish city 
was a bundle of high-strung nerves, and 
certain parts of it were calculated to fur- 
nish any and all kinds of excitement except 
revival meetings and church fairs. Hopa- 
long straddled a lively nerve before he had 
been in the city an hour. Two local bad 
men, Slim Travennes and Tex Ewalt, de- 
siring to establish the fact that they were 
roaring prairie fires, attempted to con- 
sume the placid and innocent stranger as 
he limped across the plaza in search of a 
game of draw poker at the Black Hills 
Emporium, with the result that they were 
extinguished, to the chagrin and disgust of 
their immediate acquaintances, who en- 
deavored to drown their mortification and 
sorrow in rapid but somewhat wild gun- 
play. After they had collected several 
ounces of lead apiece they had pressing 
engagements elsewhere, with the exception 
of one who remained to mark the_spot. 

Hopalong reloaded his guns and pro- 
ceeded to the Emporium, where he found a 
game all prepared for him in every sense 
of the word. On the third deal he ob- 
jected to the way in which the dealer man- 
ipulated the cards, and when the smoke 
cleared away he was the only occupant of 
the room, except a man who lay face down 
on the other side of the table, and a dog, 
belonging to the bartender, that had inter- 
cepted a stray bullet. 

Hunting up the owner of the hound, he 
apologized for being the indirect cause of 
the animal’s death, deposited a sum of 
Mexican dollars in that gentleman’s palm, 
and went on his way to Alameda, which he 
entered shortly after dark and where the 
opening event took place. 

Several hours later, as his luck was 
vacillating, he felt a heavy hand on his 
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shoulder, and missed Buck Peter’s head by 
the breadth of a razor’s edge in his belief 
that it belonged to the partner of the man 
he had just shot. He was overjoyed at 
seeing Buck and Red, the latter grinning 
as only Red could grin, and he withdrew 
from the game to enjoy his good fortune. 

While Hopalong had been wandering 
over the country the two friends had been 
hunting for him and had traced him suc- 
cessfully, that being due to the trail he had 
blazed with his six-shooters. This they 
had accomplished without harm to them- 
selves, as those of whom they inquired 
thought that they must want Hopalong 
“bad,” and cheerfully gave the informa- 
tion required. 

They had started out more for the pur- 
pose of accompanying him for pleasure, but 
that had changed to an urgent necessity 
in the following manner: 

While on the way from Denver to Santa 
Fé they had met Pie Willis of the “Three- 
Triangle,” a ranch that adjoined their own, 
and they paused to pass the compliments 
of the season. ‘ 

“Purty far from th’ grub wagon, Pie,” 
remarked Buck. 

“Oh, I’m only goin’ to Denver,” re- 
sponded Pie. 

“Purty hot,” suggested Red. 

“She shore is. Seen anybody yu 
knows?” Pie asked. 

“One or two—Billy of th’ Star Crescent 
an’ Panhandle Lukins,” answered Buck. 

“That so? Panhandle’s goin’ to punch 
for us next year. I'll hunt him up. | 
heard down south of Albuquerque that 
Thirsty Jones an’ his brothers are lookin’ 
for trouble,” offered Pie. 

“Yah! They ain’t lookin’ for no trouble 
—they just goes around blowin’ off. Trou- 
ble? Why, they don’t know what she is,” 
remarked Red contemptuously. 

“Well, they’s been dodgin’ th’ sheriff 
purty lively lately, an’ if that ain’t trouble 
I don’t know what is,” said Pie. 

“It shore is, an’ hard to dodge,” ac- 
quiesced Buck. 

“Well, | has to amble. Is Panhandle in 
Denver? Yes? I calculates as how me 
an’ him ’ll buck th’ tiger for a whirl—he’s 
shore lucky. Well, so long,” said Pie as 
he moved on. 

“So long,” responded the two. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” yelled Pie after 
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he had ridden a hundred yards. “If yu 
sees Hopalong yu might tell him that th’ 
Joneses are goin’ to hunt him up when they 
gits to Albuquerque. They’s shore sore 
on him. ’Tain’t none of my funeral, only 
they ain’t always a-carin’ how they goes 
after a feller. So long,” and soon he was 
a cloud of dust on the horizon. 

“Trouble!”’ snorted Red; ‘well, between 
dodgin’ Harris an’ huntin’ Hopalong 1° 
reckons they’ll shore find her.” Then to 
himself he murmured, “Funny how every- 
thin’ comes his way.” 

“That’s gospel shore enough, but as Pie 
said, they ain’t a whole lot particular as 
how they deals th’ cards. We better get a 
move on an’ find that ornery little cuss,” 
replied Buck. 

“O. K., only I ain’t losin’ no sleep about 
Hoppy. His gun’s too lively fer me to do 
any worryin’,” asserted Red. 

“They'll get lynched some time, shore,” 
declared Buck. 

“Not if they find Hoppy,” grimly replied 
Red. 

They tore through Santa Fé, only stop- 
ping long enough to wet their throats, and 
after several hours of hard riding entered 
Alameda, where they found Hopalong in 
the manner narrated. 

After some time the three left the room 
and headed for Albuquerque, twelve miles 
to the south. At ten o'clock they dis- 
mounted before the Nugget and Rope, an 
unpainted wooden building supposed to be 
a clever combination of barroom, dance 
and gambling hall and hotel. The clever- 
ness lay in the man who could find the 
hotel part. 

The proprietor of the Nugget and Rope, 
a German named Baum, not being troubled 
with police rules, kept the door wide open 
for the purpose of inviting trade, a pro- 
ceeding not to the liking of his patrons for 
obvious reasons. Probably not one man 
in ten was fortunate enough to have no one 
“looking for him,” and the lighted interior 
assured good hunting to any one in the dark 
street. He was continually opening the 


door, which every newcomer promptly and 
forcibly slammed shut. When he saw men 
walk across the room for the express pur- 
pose of slamming it he began to cherish the 
idea that there was a conspiracy on foot to 
anger him and thus force him to bring 
about his own death, After the door had 





been slammed three times in one evening 
by one man, the last slam being so forcible 
as to shake two bottles from the shelf and 
to crack the door itself, he became positive 
that his suspicions were correct, and so was 
very carefui to smile and take it as a joke. 
Finally, wearied by his vain efforts to keep 
it open and fearing for the door, he hit upon 
a scheme, the brilliancy of which inflated 
his chest and gave him the appearance of a 
prize-winning bantam. When his patrons 
strolied in that night there was no door to 
slam, as it lay behind the bar. 

When Buck and Red entered, closely 
followed by Hopalong, they elbowed their 
way to the rear of the room, where they 
could see before being seen. As yet they 
had said nothing to Hopalong about Pie’s 
warning, and were debating in their minds 
whether they should do so or not, when 
Hopalong interrupted their thoughts by 
laughing. They looked up and he nodded 
toward the front, where they saw that 
anxious eyes from all parts of the room 
were focused on the open door. Then they 
noticed that it had been removed. The air 
of semi-hostile, semi-anxious inquiry of the 
patrons and the smile of satisfaction cov- 
ering the face of Baum appealed to them 
as the most ludicrous sight their eyes had 
seen for months, and they leaned back and 
roared with laughter, thus calling forth 
sundry looks of disapproval from the in- 
nocent causers of their merriment. But 
they were too well known in Albuquerque 
to allow the disapproval to approach a seri- 
ous end, and finally, as the humorous side of 
the situation dawned on the crowd, they 
joined in the laugh and all went merrily. 

At the psychologic moment’ some one 
shouted for a dance and the suggestion met 
with uproarious approval. At that mo- 
ment Harris, the sheriff, came in and vol- 
unteered to supply the necessary music if 
the crowd would pay the fine against a 
straying fiddler he had corraled the day 
before. A hat was quickly passed and a 
sum was realized which would pay several 
fines to come and Harris departed for the 
music. 

A chair was placed on the bar for the 
musician and, to the tune of “Old Dan 
Tucker” and an assortment of similar airs, 
the board floor shook and trembled. It 
was a comical sight and Hopalong, the only 
wall-flower besides Baum and the sheriff, 
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laughed until he became weak. Cow- 
punchers play as they work, hard and 
earnestly, and there was plenty of action. 
Sombreros flapped like huge wings and the 
baggy chaps looked like small, distorted 
balloons. 

The Virginia reel was a marvel of supple, 
exaggerated grace and the quadrille looked 
like a free-for-all for unbroken colts. The 
honor of prompter was conferred upon the 
sheriff, and he gravely called the changes 
as they were usually called in that section 
of the country: 


“Oh, th’ ladies trail in 
An’ th’ gents trail out, 
An’ all stampede down th’ middle. 
If yu ain’t got th’ tin 
Yu can dance an’ shout, 
But yu must keep up with th’ fiddle.” 


As the dance waxed faster and the 
dancers grew hotter, Hopalong, feeling 
lonesome because he wouldn’t face ridicule, 
even if it was not expressed, went over 
and stood by the sheriff. He and Harris 
were good friends, for he had received the 
wound that crippled him in saving the sher- 
iff from assassination. Harris killed the 
man who had fired that shot, and from this 
episode on the burning desert grew a friend- 
ship that was as strong as their own 
natures. 

Harris was very well liked by the major- 
ity and feared by the rest, for he was a 
“square” man and the best sheriff the 
county had ever known. Quiet and un- 
assuming, small of stature, and with a kind 
word for every one, he was a universal 
favorite among the better class of citizens. 
Quick as a flash and unerring in his shoot- 
ing, he was a nightmare to the “bad men.” 
No profane word had ever been known to 
leave his lips, and he was the possessor of 
a widespread reputation for generosity. 
His face was naturally frank and open; 
but when his eyes narrowed with deter- 
mination it became blank and cold. When 
he saw his young friend sidle over to him 
he smiled and nodded a hearty welcome. 

“They’s shore cuttin’ her loose,” re- 
marked Hopalong. 

“First two pairs forward an’ back!— 
they shore is,” responded the prompter. 

“Who's th’ gent playin” lady to Buck?” 
queried Hopalong. 

“Forward again an’ ladies change!— 
Billy Jordan.” 
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Hopalong watched the couple until they 
swung around and then he laughed silently. 
“Buck’s got too many feet,” he seriously 
remarked to his friend. 

“Swing th’ girl yu loves th’ best!—he 


, 


ain’t lonesome, look at that——’ 

Two shots rang out in quick succession 
and Harris stumbled, wheeled and pitched 
forward on his face as Hopalong’s som- 
brero spun across his body. For a second 
there was an intense silence, heavy, strained 
and sickening. Then a roar broke forth 
and the crowd of frenzied merry-makers, 
headed by Hopalong, poured out into the 
street and spread out to search the town. 
As daylight dawned the searchers began 
to straggle back with the same report of 
failure. Buck and Red met on the street 
near the door and each looked questioningly 
at the other. Each shook his head and 
looked around, their fingers toying absent- 
mindedly at their belts. Finally Buck 
cleared his throat and remarked casually, 
“Mebby he’s following em.” 

Red nodded and they went over toward 
their horses. As they were hesitating 
which route to take, Billy Jordan came up. 

“Mebby yu'd like to see yore pardner— 
he’s out by Buzzard’s Spring. We’ll take 
care of him,” jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the saloon where Harris’s 
body lay. “And we'll all git th’ oth-rs 
later. They can’t git away for long.” 

Buck and Red nodded and headed for 
Buzzard’s Spring. As they neared the 
water hole they saw Hopalong sitting on a 
rock, his head resting in one hand while the 
other hung loosely from his kree. He did 
not notice them when they arrived, and 
with a ready tact they sat quietly on their 
horses and looked in every direction except 
toward him. The sun became a ball of 
molten fire and the sand flies annoyed them 
incessantly, but still they sat and waited, 
silent and apologetic. 

Hopalong finally arose, reached for his 
sombrero, and, finding it gone, swore long 
and earnestly at the scene its loss brought 
before him. He walked over to his horse 
and, leaping into the saddle, turned and 
faced his friends. ‘“‘Yu old sons-of-guns,” 
he said. They looked sheepish and nodded 
negatively in answer to the look of inquiry 
in his eyes. “They ain’t got ’em yet,” 
remarked Red slowly. Hopalong straight- 
ened up, his eyes narrowed and his face 
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became hard and resolute as he led the way 
back toward the town. 

Buck rode up beside him and, wiping his 
face with his shirt sleeve, began to speak 
to Red. “We might look up th’ Joneses, 
Red. They had been dodgin’ th’ sheriff 
purty lively lately, an’ they was huntin’ 
Hopalong. Ever since we had to kill their 
brother in Buckskin they has been yappin’ 
as how they was goin’ to wipe us out. 
Hopalong an’ Harris was standin’ clost 
together an’ they tried for both. They 
shot twice, one for Harris an’ one for Hop- 
along, an’ what more do yu want?” 

“It shore looks thataway, Buck,” re- 
plied Red, biting into a huge plug of tobacco 
which he produced from his chaps. “Any- 
how, they wouldn’t be no loss if they didn’t. 
"Member what Pie said?” 

Hopalong looked straight ahead, and 
when he spoke the words sounded as though 
he had bitten them off: ‘“‘Yore right, Buck, 
but I gits first. try at Thirsty. He’s my 
meat an’ I'll plug th’ fellow what says he 
ain’t. Damn him!” 

The others replied by applying their 
spurs, and in-a short time they dismount- 
ed before the Nugget and Rope. Thirsty 
wouldn't have a chance to not care how he 
dealt the cards. 

Buck and Red moved quickly through 
the crowd, speaking fast and earnestly. 
When they returned to where they had left 
their friend they saw him half a block away 
and they followed slowly, one on either 
side of the street. There would be no 
bullets in his back if they knew what they 
were about, and they usually did. 

As Hopalong neared the corner, Thirsty 
and his two brothers turned it and saw him. 
Thirsty said something in a low voice, and 
the other two walked across the street and 
disappeared behind the store. When as- 
sured that they were secure, Thirsty walked 
up to a huge bowlder on the side of the 
street farthest from the store and turned 
and faced his enemy, who approached rap- 
idly until about five paces away, when he 
slowed up and finally stopped. 

For a number of seconds they sized each 
other up, Hopalong quiet and deliberate 
with a deadiy hatred; Thirsty pale and 
furtive with a sensation hitherto unknown 
tohim. It was Right meeting Wrong, and 
Wrong lost confidence. Often had Thirsty 
Jones looked death in the face and laughed, 





but there was something in Hopalong’s 
eyes that made his flesh creep. “As ye 
sow, So shall ye reap.” 

He glanced quickly past his foe and took 
in the scene with one flash of his eyes. 
There was the crowd, eager, expectant, 
scowling. There were Buck and Red, each 
lounging against a bowlder, Buck on his 
right, Red on his left. Before him stood 
the only man he had ever feared. Hopa- 
long shifted his feet and Thirsty, coming 
to himself with a start, smiled. His nerve 
had been shaken, but he was master of him- 
self once more. 

“Well!” he snarled, scowling. 

Hopalong made no response, but stared 
him in the eyes. 

Thirsty expected action, and the deadly 
quiet of his enemy oppressed him. He 
stared in turn, but the insistent searching 
of his opponent’s eyes scorched him and 
he shifted his gaze to Hopalong’s neck. 

“Well!” he repeated uneasily. 

“Did yu have a nice time at th’ dance 
last night?” asked Hopalong, still search- 
ing the face before him. 

“Was there a dance? I was over in 
Alameda,” replied Thirsty shortly. 

“Ya-as, there was a dance, an’ yu can 
shoot purty damn far if yu was in Alame- 
da,”” responded Hopalong, his voice low 
and monotonous. 

Thirsty shifted his feet and glanced 
around. Buck and Red were still lounging 
against their bowlders and apparently were 
not paying any attention to the proceed- 
ings. His fickle nerve came back again, 
for he knew he would receive fair play. So 
he faced Hopalong once more and regarded 
him with a cynical smile. 

“Yu seems to worry a whole lot about 
me. Is it because yu has a tender feelin’, 
or because it’s none of yore damn _ busi- 
ness?”’ he asked aggressively. 

Hopalong paled with sudden anger, but 
controlled himself. 

“It’s because yu murdered Harris,’’ he 
replied. 

“Shoo! An’ how does yu figger it out?” 
asked Thirsty, jauntily. 

“He was huntin’ yu hard an’ yu thought 
yu’d stop it, so yu came in to lay for him. 
When yu saw me an’ him together yu saw 
th’ chance to wipe out another score. 
That’s how I figger it out,” replied Hopa- 
long quietly. 
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“Yore a reg’lar ‘tective, ain’t yu?” 
Thirsty asked ironically. 

“I’ve got common sense,” responded 
Hopalong. 

“Yu has? Yu better tell th’ rest that, 
too,” replied Thirsty. 

“| know yu shot Harris, an’ yu can’t get 
out of it by making funny remarks. Any- 
how, yu won’t be much loss, an’ th’ stage 
company Il feel better, too.” 

“Shoo! An’ suppose I did shoot him, I 
done a good job, didn’t 1?” 

“Yu did th’ worst job yu could do, yu 
highway robber,” softly said Hopalong, 
at the same time moving nearer. “Harris 
knew yu stopped th’ stage last month, an’ 
that’s why yu’ve been dodgin’ him.” 

“Yore a liar!” shouted Thirsty, reaching 
for his gun. 

The movement was fatal, for before he 
could draw, the Colt in Hopalong’s holster 
leaped out and flashed from its owner’s hip 
and Thirsty fell sideways, face down in the 
dust of the street. 

Hopalong started toward the fallen man, 
but as he did so a shot rang out from be- 
hind the store and he pitched forward, 
stumbled and rolled behind the bowlder. 
As he stumbled his left hand streaked to 
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his hip, and when he fell he had a gun in 
each hand. 

As he disappeared from sight Goodeye 
and Bill Jones stepped from behind the 
store and started to run away. Not able 
to resist the temptation to look again, they 
stopped and turned and Bill laughed. 

“Easy as h—I,” he said. 

“Run, yu fool—Red an’ Buck’Il be here. 
Want to git plugged?” shouted Goodeye, 
angrily. 

They turned and started for a group of 
ponies twenty yards away, and as they 
leaped into the saddles two shots were fired 
and they crashed headlong to the ground, 
Bill over the body of his brother. As the 
reports died away Buck and Red turned 
the corner of the store, Colts in hand, 
and, checking their rush as they saw the 
saddles emptied, they turned toward the 
street and saw Hopalong, with blood ooz- 
ing from an abrasion on his cheek, sitting 
up cross-legged, with each hand holding 
a gun, from which came thin wisps of 
smoke. 

“Th’ son-of-a-gun!” said Buck, proud 
and delighted. 

“Th’ son-of-a-gun!’” echoed Red, grin- 
ning. 
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EYOND the wing 
of ridges that flank 
Bald Mountain 
in the north, west- 
ward swung the 
trail. By quirk 
and turn, hunting 
patiently all the 
sinks and wind- 
falls in that 
broken land, the way kept onward; and 
through the tangle went the pair of us, 
spurred on by the call of hope. 

Underfoot, the spring’s last flaw of snows 
had spread the woods with slush; and the 
trees, overburdened, slipped their loads 
at a touch and drowned us in the down- 
pour. But who in the heat of it—agog, 
as we were, with expectancy—would stop 
to reckon discomfort? Draining water 
like two nixies in a brook, we tore our 
way through the copses, going at a clink- 
ing gait, for our friend, black bruin, had 
left his den beyond, hunting the thickets 
for food, and wild in the quest for it. 
To-day he might be there, or to-morrow 
gone; it was a time for haste and we 
hurried. 

Once Henry stopped and leaned his rifle 
against a tree. “Fine walkin’, this!” he 
mumbled, easing the strips of his pack. 
“Have ye had yer fill of it?” For this, as 
he said, would be but the beginnings of it. 
“Ye’ll mind what’s yon!” he cautioned. 

Admonition waved a warning finger; we 
knew the place of old. A year before we 
had wounded a moose that fled into the 
dense covers for sanctuary, and time had 
not weaned us of the memory. The place 
—far and near as we knew it—was a man- 
trap of the wilderness, hill upon hill rising 
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island-like from a flat of cedar swamp and 
moraine, a weeping tangle of bog land set 
about the heights and drowned under by 
every drench of rain. If bruin kept to the 


high ground, all well and good to our pur- 
pose; we might trail him in this open coun- 


try. But once he slid wallowing among the 


lowlands, cruising by the brakes and quag- 


mire, we would have no chance but to swim 
for it, or go and whistle for our pains. 

“Well?” asked Henry, quizzically; and 
when I nodded, grinned. “On we go, 
then,” he cried, hitching the pack to his 
shoulders; “‘on we go an’ the divvil take 
the hintmost!” 

Making no choice of the way, he plunged 
on down the slope, going like a cat for si- 
lence, but setting a wearying pace. Around 
us the forest walls closed in; the long 
aisles of hardwood gave over to matted 
tangles of bush, and a runnel that had 
come boiling down its channel of anchor- 
ice dipped suddenly, and in quick silence 
drained away into a seeping pool among 
the alders. Splashing through the flood, 
we toiled to the long heights above; and 
there, spread out brown and drear, lay the 
rolling panorama of treetops that cloaked 
a forbidding land. Far behind us lay the 
mountain we had left, and beside that 
Nictau and the roaring Tobique. Clouds 
hid the rocky peak; but while we watched, 
a sudden gust smote the sailing vapor, and 
through the rift one wet gleam of sunshine 
poured down upon the crags, flooding the 
pinnacle with light. Its slides, laid with 
snow, glared blue-white and dazzling; be- 
low, a fringe of gloomy conifers shrouded 
it and lifted their tall spires toward the 
sky. Again came the wind, and the clouds, 
herding like a sheep flock, poured against 
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the rocky slopes, dropping a gray wall of 
blankness to hide it from our view. 

We went along. By hill and hill we won 
our way through the tumbling country; 
and there, on the edge of a rolling mound, 
Henry stopped and peered through the 
matted tangle at our right. Below us was 
another little stream, clinking its way along 
the rocks, and beyond that a second hill, 
a wide slope dressed with cedar scrub and 
rank, upstanding files of hemlock. “‘It’s 
yon!” he whispered, pointing cautiously; 
“there'll be the tastey that holds him; 
and by the way of him, I’l! mind he comes 
this way agin!” Leaning his pack against 
a tree, he eased the heavy burden on 
his shoulders, looked sharply along the 
hollow, and beckoned me to push on. At 
tiptoe, fairly, we crept the forest then, 
conning every thicket as we passed, know- 
ing that who hopes to see bruin first 
must see sharply, and going like shadows 
through the woods. 

“Wait!” said Henry, turning swiftly to 
one side. “Look!” he whispered beneath 
his breath; “there ’ll be the works of him 
when he first turned loose in his hungri- 
ness!” 

Stamped on the snow—old but still cut 
vividly—were the pad-marks of our friend, 
zigzagging the bush. ‘‘Aye—the bigness 
of it!” cried Henry, grinning with eager- 
ness, and pointing to the sign. ‘‘Aye—I 
told you true!” 

Together, like Crusoe spying on his canni- 
bal track, we leaned down and hand-spaced 
the length and breadth of it. For. taking 
the measure from the snow, this was no 
puny weakling of last year’s litter, but a 
matchless big one, a royalty swaggering 
among the clans, gaining in bigness as time 
had brought him age and wisdom. 

He had come up out of the thickets be- 
low wild in his quest for food. Once a 
rotting stump had tempted him—with fly- 
ing claws he rent it to the butt, hunting 
remorselessly for that one poor mouthful 
to reward him; and there on the snow a 
dot of bloody slaver marked the final cur- 
tain to another small tragedy of the wild. 
There he had gone wallowing on all fours, 
smashing at the leaping, terror-stricken 
mite of fur till he had it crunched in his 
slavering jaws; and roused by this taste 
of food, he had gone back to drag out the 
wrecked fabric of the mouse-nest and strew 
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it along the woods. Goading his famine 
with the scent, he charged about, pawing 
over the litter; and when the hunger-lust 
drove him onward, he nosed along the 
covers like a stoat, sniffing every cranny 
as he passed. Nothing escaped him; even 
the last mouse streaking it from the win- 
ter’s ruined tenement was tracked out 
patiently from its hiding; for there on the 
trampled snow we saw all the story of this 
foray broadly printed—destruction stalk- 
ing on its way. 

“God!” cried Henry, staring at the ruin; 
“he'll fairly slobber wi’ the pain of it!” 

He stood up, then, from his scrutiny, and 
cast an eye warily about the bush. “He'll 
have gone straight on,” he said, waving a 
hand toward the south; “straight on toa 
fillin’ meal. Round that hill, yon, is the 
leavin’s of a dead caribou—mostly bones, 
but a pickin’ enough to holt him. He’ll 
be back to it, | mind!” 

We picked up the track and followed. 
“Aye—look at him!” cried Henry, pointing 
to a new work of ruin on the snow. But 
going on a rod or two I saw him halt 
abruptly, toe up the ground with his larri- 
kin, and stand there, a look of wonder in his 
eye. “What’s this, now?” he cried, look- 
ing back to me. 

Marking the slush was a new string of 
foot-prints coming up out of the hollow be- 
low, a track of moccasins, turning abruptly 
as they came to the bear’s, and then taking 
on aways. Henry studied them in bewil- 
derment. ‘‘See!” he cried, sticking his 
own foot into the mark; “‘it Il not be foot 
of mine! Some one will have been along 
here yester noon!” 

The newcomer had kept to bruin’s track 
but a rod or two; and then turning abrupt- 
ly, swung off at a stride over the crest of 
the height. Henry, following, spied on the 
footprints, one by one, going a piece into 
the bush; and then came swiftly back, all 
ruffled by his finding. “’Twill be that 
slinkin’ poacher Good!” he cried, tossing 
up a hand; “him yon from the Tobique. 
They'll say he come up this ways a fort- 
night agone!”’ 

““Good—not much in a name, Henry!” 

And Henry shook his head sourly, Aye 
—not much; the fellow had been that way, 
too, a year gone by, filling all the bush 
with his devilments. Not only had he laid 
snares for everything of fur from bear to 
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marten—which was lawful enough, of 
course—but had set dead-falls in a dozen 
passing places of the moose and caribou, 
using their meat to bait his stinking traps. 
Henry scowled at the remembrance. One 
that he found had already done its work— 
a cow-moose lay under the fallen beam, 
its back broken, and the ground about it 
mute evidence of the agony of this igno- 
minious death. “‘Paugh!” snapped Henry, 
in disgust: ‘‘] took a day, on the sight of 
that, followin’ the blaggard’s line; and 
he’ll take no good of me for the wreckin’ | 
made of the works he’d set up in the bush!” 

Grunting in disdain, he waved the way 
along. Good, no doubt, would return 
shortly to lay a trap for bruin; and so, for 
all our toil, the hunt seemed ended, almost 
before it was begun. ‘“‘Unless,”’ said Hen- 
ry, speaking his thought, “unless we hang 
to our tommy bear, an’ take chance of 
lickin’ a bullet into his hide afore he sees 
us.an’ flits!” 

But how long must we trail for a sight 
of him? Henry hunched his shoulders in 
apt expression of doubt. “No tellin’s,” 
he answered, after a pause, “‘or not at all. 
It’s only but a piece of the luck.” As he 
said, our best chance had been to pick up 
bruin nosing about the caribou bones, but 
now this Good, knocking among the covers, 
had found the works, and would make 
haste to head off the brute with his traps. 
Yet Henry was slow to defeat. “‘Come,” 
he said, grinning anew, “there ’ll maybe 
chances yet. We'll just but take a look at 
the carcass, yant!” 

In that long flat beyond the sea of ridges 
one piece of woods looked for all the world 
like any other piece, but the way was clear 
to Henry. He fixed his gait at starting, 
climbed to leeward above the trail, and 
slashing through the cover, we picked up 
that dot in the wilderness—or Henry did— 
‘without a check to halt him. But ap- 
proaching nearer, the finding made itself 
an easy mark; a gust of wind drifting up 
the hill brought us its token. There lay 
our goal, an unspeakable vender, crying its 
wares loudly, but large in its appeal to such 
wayfaring kin of the forest as the gaunt 
starveling we tracked. “Ugh!” muttered 
Henry, wrinkling his face. 

Our friend had come that way again. 
But he had gone, too. Henry and I, steal- 
ing close, found the tracks where he came 


in from the nearest thicket and rooted 
among the bones. “Aye, he’ll be back!” 
said Henry in a whisper, “he’s been back, 
and once agin he’ll come.” 

Havoc had been made of the carcass. 
The skull was gone, and along with that a 
greater part of the heavy bones, but there 
still remained enough of it, as Henry said, 
to draw him back again. “He'll not be 
far!” he whispered, the light of excitement 
in his eye; “we'll but take a sweep through 
the bush, now, and make sure of it!” 

So leaving this grisly relic undisturbed 
we bore off to leeward again, and with a 
wide swing circled the dense tangles lying 
under the height. A mile beyond, there 
were Good’s footprints dotting the snow 
anew, but as they pushed away from the 
high ground where lay the caribou bones 
Henry passed along. Rounding out the 
circle, we returned to our own tracks of the 
morning, and in that distance found no 
sign of bear. Henry grinned with glee. 
“He'll lie in yon,” he cried, waving a hand 
toward the broad basin we had edged. 
“By dusk he’ll be movin’ agin, and if | 
have the rights of it, we’ll nab him back at 
his feast some time by the dusk.” 

Between us we talked it over. We 
would hunt a night chance, said Henry, for 
night was not so far away, and when we 


had laid a camp, go back and wait in the - 


dusk for bruin. That seemed good enough 
—there would be need of warmth and com- 
fort after this day’s drenching and weari- 
ness. So we pushed back toward the place 
of bruin’s feast, and drifting down a blind 
gully, hunted the choicest spot to camp. 
Before long we found it, too-—a running 
brook, a tall rock to hold the fire’s heat, 
dry wood in a neighboring windfall, and a 
small hollow where the raw north wind 
should not hunt us out. 

Already the sun had dipped toward the 
edges of the trees, and a duskiness began 
to gather in the basins of the hills. ‘‘Not 
so bad, hey?”’ ventured Henry, unlimbering 
the axe at his belt. “I’ve seen worse, 
many’s——” 

The words broke off short. I saw him 
start, his nostrils thinning crisply, and 
lowering the axe, turn his head slowly 
toward the hill. 

“ Hark—d’ ye hear that!” he cried sharply. 
“Listen!” 

Already | had heard it, and stood there 
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wondering. The wind, drifting away to its 
night rest, had died among the trees, and a 
deep silence hung over the forest wild. 
Then came that sound anew—a cry low and 
mournful, raised like a far-off shout of dis- 
tress, coming through the distance in a 
whisper, but speaking loudly its miseries. 
“Jump alive!” screamed Henry, snatching 
up his axe, “come on— it’s him! He'll ha’ 
stuck his paws into trouble!” 

So Good, it seemed, had got there before, 
and if we had but stuck to the man’s tracks 
that day, we had found it. Henry took 
the brook at a single jump, floundering 
perilously on the shore ice, and with me 
tumbling along at his heels, rushed the 
height like a deer. That camp-chance be- 
hind us we never saw again. The first spurt 
took us to the crest, and turning with a 
shout to urge me faster, he plunged on, 
helter-skelter, the speed of the wind in his 
legs. 

“Henry — Henry!” 
“slow down!” 

The pace was killing; he turned, waited 
till | ranged alongside, and took to his heels 
again. There was no stopping him a while, 
I saw, so | clenched my teeth together, 
held on, and ran like a sprinter with his 
eyes on the tape ahead. Once he tripped 
on a twig sunken in the snow, sprawled 
headlong, and while he was gathering him- 
self together | caught up and passed him. 
But my lead was soon undone; he came 
up behind me like a whirlwind, yelled again 
to drive me on, and together we went down 
those long stretches of open woods, racing 
with all the good there was in us. 

Again we heard that voice of anger and 
dismay, whimpering and distressful, and 
at the sound we halted in our tracks, lis- 
tened and plowed on again. ‘Over the 
hill, yon!”’ gasped Henry under his breath, 
and waved a hand toward it. I nodded; 
it was no time for words. Zigzagging 
among a set of windfalls he stopped sud- 
denly, and crouching peered once swiftly 
along the forest floor. ‘Bustle up!” he 
urged again, and after another short burst 
held up a warning hand. 

Just beyond was a long level stretching 
the top of the hill. “Listen!” warned 
Henry, tilting his head, his ear cocked side- 
ways. “D’ye hear?” 

I listened, but heard nothing save the 
drowning roar of blood surging in my ears. 


I yelled to him, 
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Dropping to a log, I tried to hear again, and 
held my breath till my lungs burned. 
“Szzet!” hissed Henry, “will ye hear him 
now!” 

Close under the hill arose that bawl of 
rage and pain again—after that came a 
crashing in the bush—a clang of metal 
on the rocks—and silence. Henry leaned 
toward me, his eyes glittering. “He'll be 
hard workin’ away at it!” he whispered, 
and beckoned me to rise. “He’s but close 
to that ragged beech, yon—the one with 
the rock at the butt of it. Go slow!” 

Then—so close that the echoes of it 
shuddered in our ears—he uttered his re- 
sentment and distressed alarm. The cry 
left him pitched coarse and menacing, a 
bestial threatening of his fury; yet at the 
end of it was a small human whimper, a 
little tremolo of fear, perhaps, or at least of 
uncertainty. Breasting a way through the 
shield of thickets, we had come so close that 
we could hear the long sobbing breaths he 
drew as he wrestled with the devilment of 
steel. Again it clanged as he struck it 
against a tree—a coughing, half-uttered 
growl broke from him, and in the stillness 
that came after it we heard his fangs go 
crunching in a shocking rage against the 
hardened metal. Once more he bawled— 
then we saw him. 

Thrusting aside the bush, he rolled out 
into the open, a mountebank of fur, clown- 
like in his movements, and terrible! Blood 
streaked his slavering jaws where he had 
bitten at the trap, ‘and his little eyes, set 
deeply like a pig’s, glimmered evilly. As 
he trod forward, limping, the clog, dragging 
on its chain, clinched against the roots of 
the beech tree, and halted him with a jerk. 
We saw the trap had him by the wrist— 
he stretched out his foreleg as the chain 
snatched back on him, and again—clown- 
like—the hulking shape of fur sat down 
and tried to yank it free. But the strength 
of it—this or his own keen agony was too 
much. He bundled forward on three legs, 
freed the clog, and then, like a fiend in his 
passion, stood up hugging the trap to his 
breast and struck the tree, again and again, 
baresark in his rage. 

Once I had seen a caribou with a flap of 
hide hanging at its shoulder, and wondered 
what had done it. This told me. Under 
those strokes of his the bark flew like 
missiles, and every blow scored through to 
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the wood beneath. But this sudden flight 
of passions ended as swiftly as it came; 
he dropped back and whimpering anew, 
mawed over the griping steel. Poor clown! 
All his craft, his wit and cunning, come to 
anend like this!’ There was hislong-played 
comedy turned at one quick stroke into the 
tragedy of the trapped thing! But who 
thinks of the pity of it—who remembers 
when the hot lust of killing sweeps back- 
ward at a leap to the unlost instincts of 
primality? Yet there could be no sport in 
this killing—only a needful brutality to put 
the poor trapped thing out of its agony. | 
wished, | know, that in the killing poor 
bruin matched it more on even terms— 
that he stood a better chance for it. 

But the murder was spared us. We lay 
there a moment, quietly, Henry watching 
with a slow doubt in his eyes. “It’s the 
waste of a bullet,” he muttered, shaking 
his head, “‘and a mean way to slaughter 
the brute. Now——” 

It must have been Henry’s uncautious 
movement that he saw—he reared, snarling 
till the broken tushes showed, and with the 
trap dangling before him, stood there, 
searching out these creatures that had 
brought him torment. But fear, coming 
then, swept down all the courage of his 
rage, and with a turn so swift that it was 
like the flitting of a shadow through the 
leaves, he rolled back into the bushes and 
was gone! 

“Hob!” roared Henry, snatching up his 
rifle. 

All the forest roared upon the sound of 
that bullet driven into the thicket’s depth. 
Rising from the silence, echo filled the 
woods with busy sound; hill after hill took 
up the clattering detonation, but after that 
came a long-drawn stillness as if the soli- 
tude, awed, stood listening. The bullet had 
gone astray; down the hill a crash of 
breaking twigs aroused us, and with his 
rifle swung before him Henry raced away, 
smashing through the woods and following 
hot upon the passing trail. My choice was 
left me—I might stand there the night 
through, gazing blankly at that dead wall 
of bushes, the gateway of the flitting 
quarry; or, on the other hand, pursue the 
trail for company. I ran, taking up the 
track and pumping onward, and there at 
the foot of the slope was Henry, once more 
urging onward with his shout. “Gone!” 


I heard him cry, waving his hand toward 
the south. There beside the trail lay the 
trap, its jaws grimly clinched and in their 
grip a few rags of fur that spoke the tale 
in a word. Gone! The great brute had 
wrought liberty for himself by strength of 
terror where rage and pain had failed him 
—terror, the greatest passion of all! Look- 
ing forward, | saw Henry leap aside; he 
stooped to peer among the trees and his 
rifle jumped to his shoulder. Once more 
the silent woods thundered full of sound; 
there was Henry running on, and night 
already was closing down upon us. There 
were no regrets now to lend us their delay. 
Bruin matched us fairly even, and | fol- 
lowed onward, exulting. 

] picked up Henry on the hilltop where 
he stood looking off toward the south. 


““He’s gone away!” he cried with a grin, : 


wiping the sweat from his brow, ‘and 
‘twill be the divvil a hunt to catch him. 
But I touched him the last shot. Will ye 
look at that!” 

He pointed to the ground beside him, 
and I saw, soon enough, that bruin had 
been singed. Like bulletins of the fact, 
there on the snow were the marks of it— 
a little splash of blood—another—then a 
chain of dots. There was no telling how 
deep the lead had bitten—but not too deep, 
we saw soon enough. There was haste and 
power yet in the length of strides that 
showed there on the snow, and Henry 
grinned as he regarded them. 

“Well,” he said, still grinning, “there ’Il 
be no slaughterin’ him yon so easy as | 
thought. Aye, but they’re slimpsy! Did 
ye note the quickness of him?’’ 

Resting his pack against a tree, he 
shrugged his shoulders into the straps, and 
bent down to examine the track anew. 

“Well, one time’s as good as another,” 
he cried glibly; “‘we’ll just follow on a 
while. Mebbe he’ll stop to lick his paw. 
If ye’re fair to stay along with him, we'll 
have that fellow yet!” 

So we picked up the trail and followed. 
Taking the easy way, the tracks swooped 
downward to the hollow, changed gait from 
a gallop to a waddle and kept on to the 
southward till the hills pinched in and 
blocked the level going. Then he climbed. 
Elbow to elbow stood the heights, cut by 
knife-like gullies, and sliding—slipping— 
crawling, we dragged our way to the crests, 
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drew breath again, and coasted to the 
depths beneath. At every stride there 
seemed a chance to jump him, but good 
and bad alike, the cripple had the best of 
it—night closed in around us, and there 
was bruin somewhere in the middle dis- 
tance and ambling swiftly along. 

We camped, foot-sore and drenched, and 
that night it froze and clad the forest with 
a mail of ice. The wind, piping out of the 
north, keened through the trees and hunted 
out our place of rest, and through all the 
long hours we huddled beside the fire, 
clinching each other for warmth and with 
an odd cat nap now and then to pass the 
time away. Long before the dawn we 
were up and ready, and when the first light 
came to show the way, we settled on the 
track, primed to follow its trail to an end. 
But how far that trail was ‘to lead only 
chance could tell. There was a time when 
we camped like this on the wanderings of 
a bull moose—four days he shacked along, 
and then turned at bay. But bruin, like 
enough, as Henry said, might learn that 
we followed, and match craft with craft, 
playing along before us just out of reach, 
keeping a thicket or two between us, and 
so fill out the game till we wearied of it or 
lost his trail in the melting snows. That 
was it—and grimly enough Henry counted 
up the chances. Then, on the other hand, 
the bear’s wound might stiffen, and haul 
him, willy-nilly, to a standstill. In the 
half-gloom of the awakening forest we 
slipped and slid along the icy hills, always 
hoping for a glimpse of him, and keeping 
to those molded footprints on the crust. 
Hours passed, and still we pressed the 
chase; the next copse might hold him, or 
any windfall that strewed its wreck on the 
ground. And once we thought we had him! 

A crash warned us. The long hunt, the 
weary searching through the miles of forest 
tangle, the silence—all this had keened our 
nerves to the breaking point, and we leaped 
together, our rifles thrust forward in readi- 
ness, waiting to flush the game. But we 
lowered the barrels again, sighing as we 
caught our breaths, and out into the open 
shambled a ragged moose cow, the hair 
ragged on her flanks, and round with the 
young she was about to drop. For awhile 
she calmly eyed the two silent figures 
before her; then some shift of the wind 
brought the taint to her wrinkling muffle, 
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and heaving laboriously about, she crashed 
away into the wood and was gone. 

Once more, with the rising sun, the forest 
carpet turned itself to slush, and the trees 
dripped, each a weeping, penitential sister. 
Every thicket that we crossed drenched us 
anew with its moisture, and our way along 
the slopes became the unsteady gait of the 
carouser. But still slipping—sliding—fali- 
ing, we kept to that heart-breaking toil; 
noon came to cheer us with a rest and the 
boiling kettle of tea, and an hour beyond 
that we picked up the first new sign to keep 
our flagging hopes. 

He had stopped to mumble at his hurts. 
We saw where he had turned in the snow, 
and squatting like a man, tended as best 
he could the grievous injuries done him. 
Farther along he had stretched his gaunt 
shape for a rest; from this he had risen 
stiffly, and walking down the glade, nosed at 
a hollow log. It lay there, half upset, as if 
he had tempted his strength again in hun- 
ger. The mice, huddled within, would never 
know the providence that had saved them. 

“Go slow!’ warned Henry, picking his 
way craftily among the trees; ‘“‘he’ll not be 
so far along now.” 

But bruin still had some weary miles of 
going left him, and the way was growing 
worse. I think that with the last instinct 
of the wounded thing he was hunting some 
clogging tangle where the dimmed light 
and the stillness would ease his growing 
fever, for we saw before long that he wan- 
dered; the way no longer kept its line, but 
went turning to the right and left, worm- 
ing through the heart of every maze that 
blocked this forest depth, and leaving nc 
corner unsearched. 

“Not for long, now,” whispered Henry, 
his eyes a-gleaming. “He will hunt a 
place to lie.” 

But somehow he found no place to his 
liking. One hole after another bruin tried 
in its turn—nothing suited, and leaving it 
all behind him, he took to his march again. 
Climbing the ridge, he followed the long 
spines of upland a while—then he dipped 
suddenly to the swamps and tracked for 
the heart of the moraine. 

“Well,” said Henry, pausing and wiping 
the sweat from his face, ‘“‘yon’s a blitherin’ 
swamp, and you'll not lay the choice agin 
me. But on we go—we'll snatch him yet 
if we’ve only a bit of the luck!” 
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One bog after another stretched before 
us—not the. open barrens of the caribou, 
but a range of soggy tree land cut by bogans 
reaching here and there out of some stream 
unseen beyond us. Hummocks sprung 
with files of stunted cedar set close like 
an army criss-crossed the way, and their 
branches, like bayonets, too, prodded and 
stabbed as we fought a path through the 
tangle. There, too, were the hollows lining 
the flat—holes where the water rose to our 
knees, or, still worse, were skimmed with 
rotting ice. There bruin had the best of 
it—some sense helped him to pick out the 
easy course, and going on all fours, briskly, 
he carried a trail through sinks where we 
could scarcely follow. Once we tried, and 
were brought up standing. After that, we 
shrunk aside from these strangling traps, 
and skirting their edges, picked up the 
tracks beyond. Nor could we push along 
as swiftly as before—the next thicket might 
be holding him, and our only chance to take 
him was to come on him unawares. But 
the night was close at hand—this in itself 
spurred us on uneasily, and whether to 
keep the trail till darkness, or leave it and 
strike for a camp-chance in the high lands 
was a thing to be decided quickly. But 
the answer came of itself—swerving sud- 
denly again the trail pitched away to the 
right, and there, a mile beyond, lay the 
first ridges of the rising ground. We could 
follow yet a while, and going swifter, as the 
bush spread open, we hurried along, the 
dusk drawing down to meet us. 

Over beyond the first hill a copse of 
alders filled all the hollow of the gully, and 
through its heart drained a little stream. 
Quiet ruled that small pocket in the woods 
—even the stream ran silently, and only 
the drip-drip of water among the hillside 
rocks broke the cloistered stillness. There 
we saw him, coming on. 

He had quit the swamps beyond, worn 
by the struggle in their depths, and in fretful 
disquiet smashed a way brutally through 
the screen of undergrowth. We heard him 
first, a crash of twigs sounding the loud 
alert—the alders swayed as if. a storm beat 
among them, their tops lashing in the air 
like whips. A long and open intervale 
stretched beyond this low ground; twilight 
had come, and as he pitched forward into 
the clear, we made him out, like a shadow, 
standing against the dusky lattice of twigs. 





He had turned about-face, and was com- 
ing straight toward us. ‘Let him come,” 
whispered Henry, gripping me by the arm, 
and together we slipped the barrels for- 
ward, straining our eyes to clear him from 
the shadows around. Once more the air 
roared in my head as I held in breath, and 
my eyes, dimmed with searching him out, 
swam weakly and lost him again and again. 
Then he paused beside the brook, his 
maimed forepaw stretched forward like a 
puppy’s, and bending slowly, lapped at the 
oily current. But the pang of the cold 
water—this or the movement stung his 
wound, and he stood back, weaving slowly, 
throwing his head from side to side, and 
limping up the bank, came onward to 
that doom awaiting him there in the twi- 
light. 


Poor brute—even the slayer might find - 


some heart of pity for his plight. This was 
the answer, though, to all his striving— 
half-iniquitous, destructive, mischievous, 
but the remainder the rollicking of a clown. 
Nature writes her dramas fitly enough— 
a little comedy ranged to aid the action of 
the piece, but all the trend of it bending 
toward that self-same end, tragedy. 

“Whoof!”’ He reared upright, half sus- 
pecting the danger at hand; and all human 
now in the pose he struck, looked squarely 
atus. His short forelegs were outstretched 
before him, the paws dangling from the 
wrists limply and inert. Gaunt and men- 
acing, he fronted toward the peril. A little 
gust, wheeling down the slope, swirled in 
the hollow, and blew the taint toward him. 
We saw him, then, throw back his head, 
peering—trying the air anew with his 
wrinkled nose—and then, all at once, he 
sensed the peril that faced him. 

Fear—like a blight—struck upon his 
heart. He dropped forward on all fours, 
and lumbering and uncouth, darted toward 
the cover; yet despite its clumsiness, there 
was no lagging in that sudden burst of 
speed. Fear had him in its clutches; he 
fled, wild with a taste of the reeking air. 

But all the darkening forest crashed with 
repeating thunders. Echo trailed to echo, 
achaos of sound. Once he gripped his side 
madly where the murdering lead had stung 
him—again he reared, a thing bestial and 
fearful, writhing on his straining haunches, 
and striking forward, fell there a-huddle, 
his journeying done forever. 
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III—STEAM AND SAIL ON THE PACIFIC 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE steam-schooner, a vessel whose 

; build and habits are peculiar to 

the Pacific, often goes to sea “with 
her load-line over her hatch.’’ Which 
means, that after her hold has been 
crammed with cargo, a deck-load of lum- 
ber is piled half way up the masts, so that 
her skipper puts out with the water wash- 
ing green over his main deck, and an oc- 
casional comber frisking across his bat- 
tened hatches. 

Along the harbor front of Seattle runs 
the story of a passenger who loped down 
to the wharf in a hurry to get aboard a de- 
parting steam-schooner. He balanced him- 
self on the stringpiece for an instant, looked 
down at what little he could see of the 
laden craft, and hove his grip-sack down 
theonly openingin sight. He was about to 
dive after it when a lounger on the wharf 
shouted : 

“Hi, there! Where do you think you’re 
jumpin’ to? That’s the smoke-stack you 
tossed your baggage down.” 

“ Hell!” gasped the passenger, “| thought 
it was the hatch.” 

The yarn has a slight flavor of exag- 


“much water. 


geration, but it may serve to hint that the 
commerce of the Pacific has ways of its 
own. Until recently another distinctive 
feature of this shipping was that there 
seemed so very little of it for so vastly 
Six years ago I crossed the 
Pacific, bound out of San Francisco for 
China. The Stars and Stripes had been 
in the Philippines for two years, and 
much big talk was stirring about “Ameri- 
can expansion” toward the Orient. But 
even then such dreams had no more than 
begun to materialize. 

That expanse of ocean seemed'as empty 
of shipping as when Sir Francis Drake 
crossed it in chase of the galleons of Spain, 
three centuries ago. We steamed three 
weeks without sighting sail or smoke. Our 
vessel was the Rio Janeiro, an ancient iron 
kettle which would have been rated as 
hardly fast enough or stanch enough for 
the coastwise passenger trade between New 
York and Florida. A few months later 
she struck a rock in San Francisco harbor, 
crumpled up like an old hat, and carried 
nearly two hundred souls to the bottom 
in twenty minutes. 
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At that time, however, she was con- 
sidered good enough to be called a “Pa- 
cific Liner,” along with such other nautical 
relics as the old City of Peking and the 
Peru. The Pacific Mail had one first- 
class ship in commission, the China. An 
allied company operated three White Star 
boats which in course of time had been 
found too small and slow for the Atlantic 
passenger service. It had been left to the 
Japanese to fly their flag over three fine 
new steamers of medium size and yacht- 
like smartness that plied out of San Fran- 
cisco, and from Seattle the same hustling 
Orientals had put on a regular service in 
connection with the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

Revisiting the Western coast last autumn, 
| found the signs of a swift and inspiring 
growth which may be glimpsed in these 
bristling figures: 

In 1897 the total tonnage of American 
steam vessels engaged in the Pacific Ocean 
was 23,426; in 1905 it had increased to 
149,685, by which time more vessels in 
foreign trade were owned in Washington 
than in any other state of the Union. 

From Seattle now sail the magnificent 
steamers Minnesota and Dakota, built for 
James J. Hill, which would loom as giants 
on the swarming Atlantic, and from San 
Francisco steams the new fleet of majestic 
liners of the Korea and Manchuria class, 
created by the Pacific Mail. Out of Ta- 
coma voyage westward the new ships of 
the Boston Steamship Company; the China 
Mutual Navigation Company has invaded 
the field with a monthly line from Puget 
Sound to Liverpool and Glasgow, via Ori- 
ental ports, and the Germans are build- 
ing up a new service out of Portland. Be- 
sides these regular lines, unattached freight- 
ers under steam and sail are hurrying to 
and from these ports in greater fleets each 
year. Far to the southward the breakwa- 
ter at San Pedro stretches out a mighty 
arm to shelter the coming squadrons of 
commerce. New ships are building to 
meet new demands, and yet with almost 
every voyage the liners leave behind them 
waiting cargoes for which they have no 
space, whose bulk is measured by hun- 
dreds of car loads. In the first half of 
last year ten ships were filled with freight 
left behind by steamers out of Seattle and 
Tacoma. 


Compared with what it is to be, how- 
ever, this traffic, like the new empire of 
the coast it serves, is a lusty infant able 
to sit up and kick. The Pacific is even now 
an ocean the richness of whose argosies 
will be revealed to future generations and 
other centuries. This was one of the im- 
pressions gleaned from the tossing deck of 
a San Francisco pilot schooner cruising 
to seaward of the oldest and most popu- 
lous port of the long Pacific coast. | re- 
called the stately columns of ocean craft 
that daily move past Sandy Hook, home- 
ward bound and outward bound, their 
signal bunting fluttering the names of 
ports in all the Seven Seas, and how on 
“steamer” days the liners file out through 
the Narrows, crowding at each other’s 
agile heels, or flock in from the Atlantic, 
by day and night, like express trains on a 
crowded schedule. 

The pilot schooner Gracie S., off the Gold- 
en Gate, was not compelled to dodge any 
such traffic as this. She might reach out 
to the Farallones and back to the light- 
ship, or reel hove to on the deep-bosomed 
Pacific swell for two or three days on end 
without once trimming sail to meet an 
incoming vessel from ‘blue water.” 

This pilot service differs from that of 
Atlantic ports in that no apprentices are 
trained to take the places of their elders. 
The men that cruise off the Golden Gate 
are chosen from among the veteran ship- 
masters who have commanded big vessels, 
under steam and sail, in many waters of 
the world. Therefore they know not only 
the harbors of their own coast but also 
the ways of ships and the seq at large. 
To cruise with a crew of these pilots was 
to gain a more vivid acquaintance with the 
shipping of the Pacific than could be picked 
up in browsing along water fronts and jug- 
gling with tonnage statistics. 

For it is one thing to read in the Ship- 
ping Gazette that “the American ship 
Wanderer, a hundred and thirty days from 
New York, was reported yesterday,” and 
quite another to have seen her backing her 
main yard for a pilot outside the Golden 
Gate. First, her royals lifted from the 
empty sea like a gleaming fleck of cloud. 
Then one by one her fore yards climbed 
into view until, when the snowy fabric 
towered clear of the horizon, she was a 
picture of surpassing beauty that stirred 
























the imagination to recall a vanishing story 
of one kind of commerce on the Pacific 
whose climax was reached nearly half a 
century ago. 

The sails of the Wanderer were patched 
in many places, but the lines of her wooden 
hull were of more graceful mold than can 
be found in the cargo carriers of to-day. 
One of the last of the American sailing 
ships, the Wanderer belonged with the 
past, just as the great Pacific liner and the 
wallowing, wall-sided tramp foreshadow 
the commercial expansion of the future. 
The time was when the Cape Horn clippers 
and packets swept through the Golden 
Gate in such noble fleets as have never 
since sailed under the American flag. At 
the height of the gold excitement of the 
Fifties, the harbor of San Francisco held 
more shipping than have ever the ports 
of Liverpool or New York. The present 
generation is apt to fancy that creating a 
commerce on the Pacific is a new thing, 
for it is easy to forget that it was the Pa- 
cific trade which for many years pushed the 
Stars and Stripes to the front of the mer- 
chant marine of the world, a prestige lost 
so long ago that even its memories are 
fading. 

Where one lonely Wanderer signals for a 
pilot, a score of hard-driven Yankee clip- 
pers once surged in from over seas. Now 
when British and German ships are carry- 
ing the wheat and the lumber and the 
manufactured products of America across 
every ocean, it sounds like a fairy tale to 
read of American fleets which have never 
been excelled for speed, power and beauty; 
of the clipper Flying Cloud, which in a 
fair, strong breeze could run away from 
the steam liners of her time, of the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, the Flying Fish, the 
Phantom, the Shooting Star, the Westward 
Ho and the Bald Eagle, all peerless in their 
day. 

They belonged with the time when Cali- 
fornia, Australia and Oregon were first 
opening to trade. “The merchant who 
could get the fastest ship had the market 
for the fruits of the Mediterranean, for the 
rugs of Smyrna, for the silks of India and 
the teas of China, and supplied the new 
states of which the Anglo-Saxon race was 
then laying the foundations. When John 


Bull came floating into San Francisco or 
Sydney or Melbourne he used to find Uncle 
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Sam sitting carelessly, with his legs dang- 
ling from the dock, smoking his pipe, with 
his cargo sold and his pockets full of money. 
The flag of the United States was a flower 
that adorned every port.” 

There is no oratorical exaggeration in 
this briny eulogy. For example, the log 


of the medium clipper Florence, one 
thousand tons, records that in a voyage 
from Shanghai to England, in 1859, when 
seventeen days out, she exchanged sig- 
nals with the English ship John Master- 
man, which had sailed thirteen days before 
her. 

The shining prestige of those times was 
due to the Yankee skipper as well as the 
Yankee hull. They carried sail and held 
on to their spars when foreign ships were 
reefed down snug. It was this same Flor- 
ence clipper that “passed two barks under 
reefed courses and close-reefed topsails 
standing the same way—we with royals 
and topgallant studding sails.” 

List, ye landsmen, also, to an incident 
in the career of the immortal Sovereign of 
the Seas. Built by the famous Donald 
McKay, and sailed by his gallant broth- 
er Lauchlan, she left New York for San 
Francisco in August, 1851. Off Valpa- 
raiso she was almost wholly dismasted in 
a storm carrying away everything on the 
fore and mainmasts above the lower mast- 
heads. In two weeks Captain Lauchlan 
McKay had fitted out his crippled vessel 
with so marvelous a jury rig that she 
reached San Francisco in one hundred and 
two days from New York, which was re- 
corded as “the best passage ever made for 
the season.” 

Mostly under foreign flags, the square 
rigger still plies the Pacific, no longer clip- 
per built, but a bluff-bowed, clumsy, full- 
waisted tank jammed full of cargo, with 
small thought of speed. As for the famous 
Yankee sea-skimmers, a few of them may 
be found cut down to melancholy hulks 
and doing duty as barges towing up and 
down the Pacific coast, or with spread of 
spars sadly reduced, tumbling sluggishly 
with the salmon and grain fleets, like worn- 
out thoroughbreds impressed as cart- 
horses. 

But even the cheaply built and cheaply 
manned steel sailing ships of the foreigner 
must struggle to compete with the big- 
bellied tramp steamer, The solitary Wan- 
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derer was not alone in her depart- = 
ing glory. She was luckier than 
many of her sisters. As our pilot 
schooner tacked past Sausalito out- 
ward bound, there lifted into view 
a fleet of a dozen rusting sailing 
ships tucked away in a pocket of 
the harbor. They had been laid up 
in costly idleness, seme of them 
for two and three years waiting 
for charters. Said Pilot “Jimmy” 
Hayes: 

“T’ve seen twenty of those deep- 
water ships laying over there at 
one time, eating their heads off 
year after year until you’d think 
their plates would rust through. 
A while ago I took one of them 
to:sea, a German bark, that had 
been waiting two years to get a 
charter. The skipper had tarried 
so long that he had sent out to 
Germany and fetched his old 
mother to ’Frisco to keep him 
company. _He told me his _hard-luck 
story: how at last he had got a grain 
charter out of Portland and had drawn 
eleven thousand dollars from home, all 
he had in the world, to refit his vessel 
for sea. He worked on my sympathies, 











One of the halibut fleet of Seattle, which fishes in Alaskan waters. 


telling me how near broke he was and 
how much he had at stake, and persuaded 
me to let him down easy on his pilotage 
charges. He was between the devil and 
the deep sea, that Dutchman, and there are 
lots more like him, only they don’t bring 
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A steam-schooner, deep laden, bound into San Francisco from the north. 
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A Pacific pilot schooner cruising off the Golden Gate. 


their old mothers along to make ‘us feel 
sorry for them.” 

Awakening a different kind of sentiment 
was the sight of an army transport signal- 
ing farewell to the station at the Golden 
Gate as she straightened out on her course 


An American bark from around the Horn, signaling her arrival off the Golden Gate. 
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for Manila. While the East has 
almost forgotten that troops still 
say farewell to mothers and 
sweethearts and wives at the 
transport docks, and sail away to 
years of exile in the islands of 
the Orient, the Pacific coast still 
thrills to these stirring episodes. 
“IT was commander of the 
steamer St. Paul while she was 
a transport on the Philippine 
run,” said Captain Hayes, “and 
I’ll swear I feel the prickles up 
and down my back to this day 
when I see one of those vesscls 
leaving harbor with a regiment 
of soldiers crowding along her 
rail, and the band playing, and 
the old flag snapping in the wind. 
I got my first thrill at Manila. 
I had a Tennessee regiment of 
volunteers on board, homeward 
bound, at the time when there 
was a lot of fighting in the isl- 
ands. We steamed out past the Olympia, 
as close as I dared shove my ship. The 
band on the flagship was playing the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’ and every blue-jacket 
stood at attention with his cap in his hand. 
The thousand infantrymen on my vessel 
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let out a yell you could have heard in 
Manila. 

“Admiral Dewey was standing on the 
quarter-deck, and he bowed, of course. 
But just then the flagship band swung into 
‘Dixie,’ and our band took it up, and they 
played it together, and, good Lord, if you 
ever heard men really yell, it was those 
thousand lads from Tennessee! The Ad- 
miral threw his cap as high as he could toss 
it, and didn’t give a hang whether it came 
down on deck or over side. And that’s the 
way we left the Philippines. 

“Why, I got a lump in my throat the 
other day when | happened to be down 
on the dock to see a transport start from 
’Frisco. A regular regiment was outward 
bound, and the dock was jammed with 
folks come down to say good-by. Half the 
town was there, as if it was something new 
to see a transport pull out. There were 
cheers and tears, and just as the vessel 
swung clear of the dock the band led off, 
and a thousand men in khaki sung all to- 
gether, ‘Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by.’” 

They say sailors are kind of sloppy 
weather when it comes to sentiment, but 
it did beat going to hear an opera just to 
hear those boys sing ‘‘Good-by, Little 
Girl, Good-by.” 

While the Gracie S. was cruising off the 
Golden Gate, there was much time for 
yarning of ships and sailors. When the 
_ wind rose and the green rollers put on their 
bonnets of foam, a reef was tucked in the 
mainsail of the stanch schooner, her jib 
hauled to windward, and she lay to with no 
more attention from her crew. Then in 
the little cock-pit, whose rail was a shelter 
against the spray that stormed from for- 
ward, or down in the roomy cabin, the 
pilots three smoked and talked and waited 
(with the large patience that belongs to 
sailors and fishermen and prospectors) for 
the summons of the watch on deck to 
“board off” when a vessel should be sighted. 

There were always shifting backgrounds 
in harmony with the random chat that 
seldom veered from salty topics. Sleek 
and dog-like seals poked their heads from 
the lazy swells alongside, and stared curi- 
ously before they ducked under again. 
The brown and white gulls that nest on the 
rocky Farallones hovered astern almost 
within arms’ reach, or swam close to the 
schooner’s counter while they waited for 


the cook to come on deck with a pan of 
scraps. Pilots and seamen might bob up 
through the companion hatch and go be- 
low without a sign of agitation among the 
astute gulls. But let the white apron of 
the cook appear on deck, and there was 
clamorous commotion among these eager 
and audacious guests. A flourish of his 
arm made them fairly hysterical with ex- 
citement, and when he tossed his garbage 
overboard a score of gulls were flying and 
crying around him, ready to catch the 
morsels the instant they fell into the sea. 
It is not too venturesome an assertion that 
these Pacific gulls knew the meal hours 
aboard the Gracie S., and if breakfast was 
late they began to protest with creaking 
cries and impatient, fluttering flights. 

Nor was the sea ever empty of shipping. 
Four-masted coasting schooners now and 
then slipped into the Golden Gate, bound 
from Puget Sound ports. They werelumber 
laden, and their deck-loads were of a top- 
heavy height to afflict an Atlantic coasting 
skipper with nervous prostration. They 
were in accord with the spirit of Pacific 
navigation, which is to “load ’em deep and 
take chances.” A big tramp, coal laden, 
came waddling in from British Columbia. 
There was no more than a fine sailing 
breeze, but when this sluggish Germanicus 
swung in to pick her way through the 
North Channel, the sea was slopping over 
her well deck fore and aft. She appeared 
to be on the point of foundering, but she 
was no more than making good weather 
of it with a full cargo. 

A slim black schooner, heavily sparred, 
and tearing along like a racing yacht, slid 
out of the Golden Gate and ‘laid a course 
a little south of west, There were brown- 
skinned sailors on her deck, and she 
smacked of the trade winds and the South 
Seas. 

“She’s one of the few island traders 
left,” said a pilot. ‘“There’s a bit of life 
that’s almost gone from the San Francisco 
water front. A dozen years ago you could 
find the island schooners in here by the 
dozen, the kind you read about in Steven- 
son’s bully yarn of ‘The Wrecker.’ But 
the beach comber and the Kanaka sailor 
and the fast schooner chock full of trade 
for the benighted islander have slipped 
away from the American, who didn’t hustle 
enough to keep up with the Germans, It’s 
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the Dutchmen that have captured the 
South Sea business just as they have scup- 
pered us in the deep-water cargo trade, and 
have made the English look sick in the 
race for the commerce of the Orient.”’ 

The schooner bound for the Marshall 
Islands was no sooner hull down than a 
French ship four months out from Ham- 
burg hove in sight, heading for the light- 
ship. Her string of signal flags showed 
that she wanted to talk to a pilot. The 
Gracie S. was expecting this stately square- 
rigger, because the ship’s agent in San 
Francisco had sent orders which he wished 
delivered to the skipper before he could 
haul in for the Golden Gate. The pilot 
schooner shook out a reef, and sped off 
to meet the Frenchman. Her red-capped 
crew was cheerily tidying ship, for port 
was in sight. At sight of the pilot boat 
they dropped their tasks, and tailed on to 
the weather clew of the mainsail. From 
the deck rose the hurricane voice of the 
mate: 

“Weather main brace,” and then, “Let 
go the lee main brace.” 

The main yard swung slowly aback, the 
big ship lost headway, and lay waiting for 
the pilot, who the skipper expected was 
hurrying to take him into port. But alas! 
the envelope delivered from the agent in 
the San Francisco office held orders to pro- 
ceed to Portland to discharge her cargo. 

“By Gar, it means anozzer month at 
sea,” bawled the sallow skipper as he 
stamped his quarter-deck in rage and dis- 
appointment. “‘Anozzer month of beating 
up coast, an’ God knows how long waitin’ 
off ze bar.” . 

The pilot sympathized and made haste 
to escape. Even the ship seemed to sulk. 
For an hour she lay off the light-ship, her 
main yard aback, before her crew fell to 
work, and she swung slowly on her way. 
It was easy to imagine the gloom streaked 
with the most vivid profanity which filled 
the weary ship from cabin to forecastle. 
Within sight of the Golden Gate, to be or- 
dered to sea again after months of solitary 
wandering half around the world, was like 
being turned back at your own gate, and 
within sight of the lights in your own home 
window, after a long, long absence. 

The disheartened wayfarer with her 
splendid spread of gleaming canvas was 
swooping hull down to the northward like 
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a great gull, when a smudge of smoke 
showed against the tumbling green sea to 
the westward. 

“The Siberia,” cried a pilot. “I said 
she would show up at nine o’clock this 
morning. It’s a little after eight, and 
she'll be abreast of the light-ship in less 
than an hour.” 

His guess was right toa dot. The great 
liner, fit type of a new era in the life of the 
wide Pacific, was racing for home from the 
far-away Orient so close to her schedule 
that her arrival could be timed as accu- 
rately as if she were a transcontinental 
express. Against another quarter of the 
horizon the square-rigger was dropping 
huil down, bearing with her an outlived age 
of romance on the sea. The liner, with 
her trailing column of smoke, the cargo 
of a dozen clippers stowed in her caver- 
nous holds, and the strength of ten thou- 
sand horses driving her against wind and 
weather, brought the message of the new 
age of the Mind in the Machine. Her 
giant bulk lost headway, she picked up her 
pilot, who crawled up her tall side like a 
fly on a wall, and five minutes later the 
huge steel fabric was crashing through the 
swell to finish her run into the Golden 
Gate, a link between the oldest and newest 
civilizations, that lie five thousand miles 
apart in distance, but only a few days in 
time. 

Captain John Wallace, now a pilot on 
the Gracie S., had seen as much of the two 
eras of steam and sail as a man in his prime 
could be expected to know. He first went 
to sea at the precocious age of six months, 
for his mother was the wife of a down-east 
shipmaster from Thomaston, Maine. When 
barely out of his teens this thoroughbred 
Yankee seaman was master of a deep- 
water vessel, and for eight years command- 
ed one of the few fine big sailing ships that 
still hail from Maine. His shipmate, Cap- 
tain “Jimmy” Hayes, had been master of 
vessels in the Alaska trade when the gold 
stampedes to that wonderful country were 
in full flight. He carried the frenzied ar- 
gonauts north to the crowded beach of 
Nome, and to Skaguay, when many skip- 
pers were facing hazards as startling as any 
of the perils undergone by the gold seekers. 
For the sorriest fleet of patched and painted 
coffins that ever masqueraded as sea-going 
vessels was assembled to reap the fat har- 
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vest of the Alaska coast. Anything that 
would float and turn over an engine was 
pressed into service, and the story of the 
North Pacific includes a picturesque and 
tragic tally of ships that had no plausible 
excuse for staying afloat. Even now, when 
an ancient liner drops from the active list 
of the Atlantic trade because of sheer de- 
crepitude, it is not to be concluded that she 
has been sent tothe marine bone-yard. Two 
to one she will turn up with a new name 
and a fresh coat of paint in the Alaska trade. 

The gossip of Captain Hayes about the 
brave days of the rush to Nome reminded 
me of a young man whom | encountered 
in Seattle. He vanished from among his 
luxurious friends in New York three or 
four years ago after losing a quarter of a 
million dollars in Wall Street over night. 
He fled far from the scene of his hair-rais- 
ing ruin, and because he had not learned 
how to work, he suffered many vicissi- 
tudes in the West, whence he went to seek 
his bread. He had been cow puncher and 
brakeman, farm-hand and stevedore, be- 
sides many other curious and toughening 
callings, while the West was making a man 
of him. While “hustling” freight on a 
Seattle wharf, he was offered a chance to 
take a barge to Alaska. 

“Men were scarce and | was a husky- 
looking lad,” said he, “‘and hard as nails. 
Did | jump at the job? Of course | did. 
I didn’t know anything about commanding 
a sea-going barge. What difference did 
that make? Out here, you tackle any- 
thing that turns up if you've got the stuff 
in you. If you haven’t, you starve to 
death. I picked up half a dozen rousta- 
bouts for a crew and set out in tow, loaded 
down to the hatches. | got to Alaska with 
the barge, although two of my crew were 
washed overboard and lost, and I had to 
break the head of another with the butt of 
a gun. I put four hundred tons of ma- 
chinery on the beach from the open sea 
without a derrick or a wharf, and came 
back to Seattle with my barge afloat. I 
put all | made on the trip into a charter 
for the Alaska trade, and the steamer went 
on the rocks and | was flat again. So I 
went back to work as a stevedore. Now 
I’m on my feet again, have a little backing 
and I’m looking out for another charter. 
I'll be rich in three years, or else I’ll be 
shoving freight on the dock in blue over- 


alls and a jumper. This is the country 
where a man takes a chance to win out, 
afloat or ashore.” : 

One evening aboard the Gracie S. the 
merits of the Chinese and the Japanese as 
sailors drifted into the discussion. 

With a tone of profound regret in his 
voice Captain Wallace observed: 

“This boat has never been the same 
since Bennie left. Whowas Bennie? Just 
a wizened, cock-eyed Chinaman, cook of 
the Gracie S. for seven years. He left us 
last cruise, just packed up his duffle and 
went ashore. All Chinamen look alike to 
you, eh? Well, that’s because you didn’t 
know Bennie. He was a down-east New 
England Chinaman. Old Captain Scrib- 
ner, a Maine skipper, picked Bennie up 
when he was six years old and raised him 
by hand. He grew up as good an Ameri- 
can as you ever clapped eyes on. He 
could pull a rope, stand a trick at the 
wheel, work fifteen hours a day and cook 
like a wizard. Wecouldn’t get along with- 
out him, and then he up and quit us be- 
cause the Scandinavian foremast hands 
made some remarks about his grub. His 
cooking was too good for them, that was 
the matter. Bennie stood it a little while, 
and then came to me and told me that he 
liked Yankees, because he was one of us, 
and would stand anything we had a mind 
to say about his menu, but he’d be damned 
if he’d stand any observations from those 
foreigners forward, meaning the ‘square- 
heads.’”” 

“That’s right, Johnny,” broke in Cap- 
tain Hayes; “‘Chinamen are good men 
afloat, but I haven’t much use for Japs. 
Why, | took in a Maru boat the other day, 
and the chief engineer, who was an Eng- 
lishman, was giving me his opinion of Japs 
as sailors. He had the evidence to back 
it up, too. We know they’re slow and 
lazy, but did you know that they’re man- 
eaters? This engineer was all bandaged 
up. He said the back of his hands and 
the front of his legs were chewed up as if 
a menagerie had broken adrift in the cargo. 
There had been a lively scrap in the fire 
room, and when he sailed in to clear the 
place, his Jap stokers and trimmers turned 
on him and chewed him up according to 
their own style of fighting. Now wouldn’t 
that make you sick? Men calling them- 
selves sailors with habits like that!” 
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I asked for tales of personal adventure 
and was ill rewarded, for men who live 
amid strong and hazardous deeds are not 
easily led to talk about themselves. 

“We have some rough times off here in 
the winter,” said Captain Hayes, “when 
the southeasterly gales blow-up. It isn’t 
freezing weather like Atlantic cruising, but 
it blows hard enough to break the light-ship 
adrift every winter or so, and she manages 
to clear Race Point somehow when she 
blows to the northward. She’ll go ashore 
some time and there ’Il be a lively story for 
you. Which reminds me of the time when 
the reporter asked Gus, the Norwegian 
foremast hand, for an adventure story. 

““T vas upset sometimes in the yawl, 
boarding off steamers in bad wedder,’ 
said Gus, willing to oblige. ‘Last winter 
the yawl turned over and de udder feller 
was drownded. | was in de water an hour, 
und | got pooty wet. Dot’s all, | tink.’ 

“Seafaring life on this coast isn’t so much 
what you get into as what you manage to 
steer clear of,” Captain Hayes continued. 
“The pilots and shipmasters are blamed for 
a lot of disasters, but there’s two sides to 
the question. San Francisco harbor, for 
example, is a mean place to handle a vessel. 
The currents shift over night and the fog 
shuts down like a blanket. Then we have 
to smell our way and often steer by the 
echo of the fog whistles against the rocks, 
and steering by echoes isn’t all plain sail- 
ing, if you've ever tried it. Why don’t we 
anchor and wait? We do, but it’s often 
against the wishes of the shipmaster, and 
back of him is the owner crazy to take 
chances and make time. Most ships lost 
along the Pacific coast go ashore because 
the master is hugging the points and 
doubling the headlands instead of giving 
himself plenty of sea room, all to gain a 
little time and save a few tons of coal. 

“And I’ve taken many a steamer to sea 
when her compasses were no more use for 
steering by than a cat’s tail in the dark. 
Her owner had given the skipper no time 
to swing his ship in port and adjust his 
compasses, and he went blundering out to 
sea, shaving the coast, his compass be- 
having like a drunken sailor. Then when 
he loses his ship, he’s most likely ruined 
for life, if he’s lucky enough to escape being 
drownded.” 

“Right you are, Jimmy,” said Captain 
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Wallace. “And folks ashore think the 
compass always points north and south. 
If they want to signify the straight, honest 
goods, they’ll say ‘true as the needle to the 
pole.’ As a matter of fact, the compass 
points almost any other old way by prefer- 
ence. Think of all the kinks you have to 
look out for. For instance, do you know 
there is less compass deviation aboard a 
steel ship if she’s laid down north and south 
in the building yard? It’s true. Her hull 
becomes magnetized by the pounding of 
the riveters on her plates. This wears out 
of a ship in time. | once boarded a steel 
steamer, and her captain said while he was 
showing me his compasses: 

“‘She’s getting better all the time. It 
will wear out of her in two or three more 
voyages. If she’d been laid down east and 
west, the deflection would be much worse.’ 
You might have thought he was telling me 
about a horse he was breaking to harness. 
Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Captain “ Jimmy,” “‘it’s one 
more nut for the poor shipmaster to crack. 
It’s bad enough to have to allow for de- 
viation caused by cargo. Even coal has 
played the devil with lots of compasses and 
wrecked more than one fine vessel on this 
coast. There’s enough iron in several thou- 
sand tons of coal to get on the nerves of 
the compass, and I once saw a ship get 
clean off her course because the man at the 
wheel had a jack-knife in his pocket.” 

Within the last half century hundreds of 
stout vessels have piled up on the rocky 
heads between Puget Sound and San Die- 
yo, many of them overloaded and under- 
manned. Contrasted with this black rec- 
ord is the story of the pilot schooner of 
the Golden Gate, which 1s almost the last 
of her kind. She has already vanished 
from the offing of New York harbor and 
the Delaware Capes, where steam has re- 
tired these stout-hearted little vessels. 
Through the storms of two generations, 
while big ships and steamers were adding 
their names to the list of Pacific disasters, 
these schooners have fought through heavy 
weather and clawed off lee shores. 

Only two of them have been lost since 
the fleets of the Cape Horn clippers brought 
them into being. Five years ago, the 
Bonita was rammed by a whale while at 
sea, and the stern post ripped out of her. 
Her crew had barely time to pitch their 
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yawls over and escape with what they 
stood in before she went to the bottom. 
Thirty years ago, the Caleb Cushing cap- 
sized while crossing the bar in a southeast 
gale. She turned over end for end and all 
hands were lost in this fatal somersault. 
Neither disaster could be blamed to poor 
seamanship or lack of stanchness in the 
lost vessels. They are examples of honest 
ship-building to-day. It was the Gracie S. 
that missed stays in a strong tide, and 
crashed fourteen feet into a San Francisco 
wharf without starting a plank of her hull. 
As for the seas that break over the bar 
when big winds blow and the pilot schoon- 
ers are scudding for home, Captain “ Jim- 
my” Hayes can tell you stories like this: 

“T was taking out a big English tramp 
when there was some weather on the bar. 
Three seas broke clean over her bridge. 
The captain and the mate took to the 
rigging and left me by my lonesome. | 
couldn’t persuade ’em to come down from 
their perches until we were in the channel 
again. They swore the vessel was founder- 
ing. They looked kind of ridiculous sprad- 
died out in the shrouds. Yes, it’s a bad 
bar at times.” 

When all three pilots had forsaken the 
Gracie S. to board the vessels they were 
seeking, the little schooner was left in 
charge of her grizzled boat keeper, who had 
sailed in these craft for more than thirty 
years. We headed homeward with a fair 
wind and slipped past the rugged portals 
of the Golden Gate into one of the fairest 
harbors in all the world. The greatest city 
of the far West was purpled in twilight that 
shadowed its protecting hills. Along the 
water front were clustered the spars and 
stacks of vessels 'oading for the ports of the 
Orient, Alaska, the South Seas and Hawaii. 

And beyond the wharves and the city 
stretched the unseen railroads, fighting the 
most dramatic industrial conflict of to-day 
for the victors’ share of the Pacific com- 
merce that bulks so big in reckoning with 
the future of American enterprise. Half a 
century ago William H. Seward read the 
signs aright when he said: 

“The Pacific Ocean with its shores, its 
islands and the vast region beyond will be- 
come the chief theater of events in the 
world’s great hereafter.” 

Building fleets is only one factor in the 
present struggle for expansion. Far back 


of the firing line are the leaders of the op- 
posing forces, James J. Hill and E. H. 
Harriman. They have spent half a billion 
dollars in a decade. They have rebuilt 
the transcontinental railway system, and 
their competition has reduced freight rates 
thirty per cent. They have made cities, 
bridged seas, tunneled mountains, and 
achieved feats of engineering and executive 
daring unequaled in industrial develop- 
ment. Mr. Hill has said of his controlling 
ambition: 

“| have been charged with everything, 
from being an ‘Oriental dreamer’ to a crank, 
but I am ready at all times to plead guilty 
to any intelligent effort within my power 
that will result in getting new markets for 
what we produce in the Northwestern 
country.” 

He has made his. dreams come true. 
Seattle was a straggling seaside town when 
he put his railroad into it. Since that time 
the Puget Sound ports have become mighty 
rivals of San Francisco for ocean traffic, 
and the older city at the Golden Gate has 
seen them increase their tonnage by leaps 
and bounds, and at her expense. 

The Alaska trade of Seattle and Tacoma 
alone has become an impressive factor in 
the nation’s business on the water high- 
ways. Only nine years have passed since 
the steamer Portland came into Seattle 
with the first big shipment of gold from the 
Yukon and Nome in her treasure room. 
Since then more than a hundred million 
dollars in raw gold has passed through the 
assay Office at Seattle. It has created a 
traffic of twenty million dollars a year with 
Alaska ports, most of which streams north- 
ward from Seattle. 

If you think that steam has wholly 
banished hot-blooded romance from the 
sea, it is worth loafing along the Seattle 
wharves in the early autumn when the last 
steamers of the year are loading for Nome. 
It is a race with the ice that is already 
grinding off the distant and lonely coast 
they are hurrying to reach. Cargo fills 
their holds in roaring torrents of activity. 
When the last pound of freight that can be 
carried is shoved aboard the steamers, per- 
haps three or four of them turn northward 
with all the steam their straining boilers 
can stand up under. It is a gamble, with 
the chances of being nipped in the ice or 
being forced to turn back baffled. Last 
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autumn the gamblers lost, and one steamer 
which I saw go surging out of Seattle came 
limping back a month later, her cargo still 
under her hatches. 

An average of nine vessels a week, or al- 
most five hundred a year, clears from Amer- 
ican ports for Alaska, figures worth putting 
alongside the objections of certain sapient 
Congressmen that it was a ridiculous waste 
of money to pay Russia $7,200,000 for “an 
empty ice-box.” The docks of Seattle tell 
another story. 

In this Puget Sound port one stands al- 
most in the middle of the United States of 
this generation, for the Aleutian Islands 
stretch two thousand nine hundred miles 
west of Seattle, while Eastport, Maine, is 
about the same distance to the eastward. 
And some of us have to go west to learn 
that the sun is always shining somewhere 
in this new America, for when the June 
twilight falls on the gray waters of Behring 
Sea, the New England farmer is milking 
his cows in the early dawn. 

If you would be impressed by a final 
proof that the dreamers of yesterday are 
the builders of to-day, you should see one 
of J. J. Hill’s new steamers loading for 
Japan and China and Manila, and then 
recall the kind of liners that were on the 
Pacific a few years ago. The Minnesota 


(To be continued.) 


An American ship, one of the last of her kind, departing from San Francisco 
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or Dakota swallows thirty thousand tons 
of cargo, which is the burden of five hun- 
dred freight cars. They carry three thou- 
sand passengers when the lists are full. 
Their tonnage is twenty-two thousand, or 
six thousand tons greater than any other 
vessel in the Pacific trade. And looking a 
little farther backward, one finds that the 
Minnesota is almost twenty times larger 
than the far-famed clipper of the age of 
sail, whose titanic heir she is to the com- 
merce of the Pacific. 

A century ago a Salem bark of only two 
hundred tons (a hundred of her like could 
be stowed in the holds of the Minnesota 
or Dakota) made one of the first voyages 
around the Horn to the new Northwest 
coast. She mounted eight guns, and her 
cargo consisted of “broadcloth, flannel, 
blankets, powder, muskets, watches, tools, 
beads and looking-glasses,” for trading with 
the painted natives. 

On a recent voyage the Minnesota car- 
ried to the Orient seventy locomotives, more 
than a hundred railway cars, ten thou- 
sand kegs of wire nails, and half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of hardware, machinery, 
flour and other products of the mills, the 
mines, the farms and the factories, that, 
even from the far-away Atlantic coast, 
seek new outlets toward the setting sun. 
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crashing his heavy fist on the 

board counter, ‘Napoleon no de 
grreates’ man en de worl’! Dat feller ees 
Laurier, by Gar, Laurier!” Moutin, the 
storekeeper, leaned forward, his little black 
eyes sparkling with enjoyment of the ar- 
gument. The store was close and hot, 
and the air thick with the reek and fumes 
of many pipes. Here were gathered all 
the gossips and wise men of the tiny 
Quebec village, according to time-worn 
custom, and the debate to-night was an 
especially good one. Old Pére Donvalle 
nodded slowly, then in the silence after 
Guillaume’s assertion he took the clay pipe 
from his mouth, stroked his long gray 
beard premeditatively and spoke: 

“Bon, Guillaume, mon garcon, eef you 
t’ink no man so beeg en lemondeas Laurier, 
vat you goin’ say ven Ah say dat Laurier 
no so grand as le Jesu Christ? Hein?” 

Murmurs from the group showed that 
this indeed was a hard proposition, and 
they all waited gravely for Bouchard’s 
answer. The low hanging lamp shed but 
weak rays of yellow light that scarce 
reached the walls, and only vaguely illu- 
mined the neat rows of frying pans and 
kettles that were strung in precise lines 
from the smoke-darkened roof beams. The 
clusters of rubber boots and shoepacks 
seemed blacker than ever, and bunches of 
brooms dangled forlornly at all angles. 
Guillaume, a huge lumberman of magnifi- 
cent physique, viciously gnawed a chew of 
tobacco from his plug, and stared fixedly 
at the open door of the big round stove, 
whence came comfortable beams of heat. 

Moutin tapped Bouchard playfully on 
the ear: “You an’ Joséphe an’ Raphael, 
you got all arrange ’bout Lucille, hein?” 

“Par Dieu, non,” Joséphe Bouchard 


7 os Guillaume Bouchard shouted, 
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laughed from across the store, ‘broddaire 
Guillaume ees slow lak de molass’; run up 
de hill when she’s col’!””. The crowd roared 
with delight. 

“Oui, so slow lak de moose go ’long een 
de deep snow!” and Raphael St. George 
chuckled. 

Guillaume’s strong, heavy face wrinkled 
with amusement. ‘You attends, you fel- 
lers; to-night Ah goin’ starrt een hour for 
camp Seex, be back to-mor’ aprés-midi, 
den we mak’ see bout dees affaire; dat 
agréable?”’ 

“Le camp Seex? 
asked. 

“De Boss he say for me breeng hup de 
telegramme w’en she comme, an’ maudit, 
she ees arrive jus’ taim suppaire, damn!” 

“’Ow you goin’, by de Run Roun’ or by 
de longue traverse?” 

“Ah tink Ah go longue traverse; de 
snow she no so bad for de dog dat way.” 
As he spoke Guillaume went to the door 
and opened it. It was a glorious mid- 
winter night. At his feet the ice-bound 
river twined its frozen shape ‘past the vil- 
lage out to the open country, where its 
contour melted into the white that covered 
everything, and was lost. The glittering 
stars sent steel-like shafts of light to the 
earth, while the setting moon dispersed 
the fading shadows and glistened on the 
chimney pots of the compact little mass 
Here and there shone twink- 
ling lamps that seemed to warm Guillaume, 
notwithstanding the bitter sting of freezing 
in the air; as he watched, a figure came 
running up the hill on which the store was 
built; it reached him. 

“Eh, you grand bébé,” a cheery voice 
laughed from under a heavy shawl, “‘no 
tak’ all de door.” The figure brushed by 
him into the house. He followed it. 


Why for?” Moutin 
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loerawing by Frank EF. Schoonover 
“He got Lawson on his powerful back with the cut leg stuck forward 
through the crook of his arm, and he started.” 
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“Bien, Lucille, you no go bed ’tall?” 
Moutin asked as he deftly unwound the 
cloth from the girl’s head and throat. 

“Bien sure, Grandpére, onlee Grand- 
mamman she want for de I’huile a leetle, 
so den Ah come,” and she glanced roguish- 
ly at the three, Guillaume, Joséphe and 
Raphael, that crowded about her as close 
as they could. 

“Petite coquette!” Moutin chortled, 
rubbing his thin, worn old hands gleefully 
the while; ‘‘ef you no know dat dese t’ree 
garcons here, Ah goin’ mak’ de bet you no 
come for de I’huile!” 

“You say too mooch dose t’ings, Grand- 
pere,” but Lucille’s big brown eyes danced 
with mischief, and she tossed her head 
merrily. 

“Why toi no come to-day cut de wood 
for me?” She took hold of Joséphe’s coat. 
“Lazee, hein? Bah, mauvais garcon!” 

“No lazee tall, Lucille; onlee Guillaume 
an’ Joséphe an’ moi, we mak’ arrange for 
no go cut wood, no do notting teel you say 
w’at mans we t’ree you goin’ marrier, 
voila!” 

“C'est vrai.” 

“Si, dat trrue!” the other two answered 
together. 

Most of the group that had been in the 
store had gone home; those that remained, 
however, smothered their chucklings to 
listen. 

The girl looked at the three big men in 
pretty defiance. 

“You t’ink you all somt’ing magnifique 
for to mak’ sooch talk to moi! Bon, Ah 
goin’ see w’at you do! Ca for you!” and 
she snapped her fingers in derision. 

“Par Dieu,” growled Raphael good- 
naturedly, making a grab for her. She 
was too quick, picking up the oil can, her 
shawl, and darting out of the door, ap- 
parently all in one motion. The three 
stared at one another. 

“Sapristi! you, Guillaume, by Gar, you 
was de wan wiat say for do dees way weet 
la petite! Sacrée, eet no goin’ worrk!” 

“Nev’ min’, garcons, ev’t’ing be fus’- 
class by’m-by.” 

Moutin climbed slowly on the sugar bar- 
rel to put out the lamp as he spoke. 

“Bon soi’, bon soi’, Moutin,’ and the 
three departed, leaving him to lock up 
with the ponderous key that scraped and 
squeaked shrilly in its lock. 
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“Be back to-mor’ certain?” 

“Bien sure,’ Guillaume answered, as he 
turned in at the little gate in the picket 
fence that surrounded his tiny home. ‘Au 
revoir.” 

“Au_ revoir, Guillaume.” The other 
two passed on, the sound of their voices 
sinking gradually away down the silent 
road. 

Guillaume pushed his door open and 
walked in. A warm little blaze flickered 
and fluttered on the stone hearth, its light 
showing up the colored prints and old- 
fashioned pictures on the low walls. In 
the center was a large one of Laurier. 

“Guille, c’est toi?” came a strange, thin 
voice from behind a partition. 

“Oui, Mamman, Ah goin’ camp Seex 
jus’ queeck.” 

‘*Eet ver’ col’, hein, Guille?”’ 

“No so bad lak’ las’ night, Mamman.”’ 

““You comme back to-mor’, je suppose!” 

“Oui, Mamman, bon soi’, chérie.”’ 

“Bon soi’, mon fils!” 

Guillaume went to his corner of the 
sleeping attic, found his heavy mitts and 
stockings, his coarse woolen muffler, and 
his sheepskin-lined capote; then he went 
softly down again. From a cupboard he 
got some meat and bread and stuffed it in 
his great pockets. 

“By Gar, eet plenty col’!’”’ he whispered 
to himself as he closed the door tightly 
behind him. The dogs in the warm 
thatched stable whimpered and whined 
as he came among them. 

“‘Nannette, Mouton, Pierrot, Vitesse;” 
he whistled softly. Like gray shadows 
the four rustled from their hay beds and 
scampered out. Quickly he harnessed 
them to the light sledge and sat himself 
comfortably on it. 

“Marche!”” and away they went; out 
of the yard gate, flying down the silvery 
road and from that into the somberness 
of the mute forest. On and on, now 
across openings between the trees where 
the snow ‘shone cold and brilliant, now 
through tall, majestically silent groves of 
heavy Norway pine, then down to and 
along the frozen river where the night 
light was perfect. Foxes scuttled away 
before this thing that moved so fast and so 
quietly, and once as the whee-ing sledge 
passed under a gigantic fir, an owl, startled 
from its watching, gave a muffled Hoo! and 
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sailed over his head to the darker shades 
of the forest on the other bank. 

Traveling rapidly, the swift motion cre- 
ated a drowsiness; try as he would his 
eyelids would droop, and in this semi-con- 
scious state he imagined that he was talk- 
ing to Lucille. 

“You no marrie me?” he muttered 
thickly, then a pause. 

“Ah loove you so mooch, petite, mak’ 
nice home, ev’t’ing for you.” Another 
pause, ““Ah know Joséphe he loove you, 
an’ Raphael aussi, but moi, ha! Ah loove 
you lak’ Laurier he loove le Canadaw!” 
A long silence this time, then, “Fair play 
for t’ree? Bon, Ah’m satisfy, but w’en 
you goin’ décider?” A short hesitation 
and ke hurried on, his words clear and 
strong. “‘You say you goin’ marrier de 
man dat have bessis’ courage?” In an 
instant he spoke again. “Ah oon’stan’, 
petite, Ah goin’ try!” 

Just then the sledge struck a branch that 
had been frozen; it lurched, rose on one 
runner, then settled back with a crash. 
This thoroughly wakened Bouchard, and 
he began to whistle jauntily. As the stars 
dimmed one by one and the air became 
sharper and more biting, he guided the dogs 
off the river on to a wood road. Along 
this they dashed, cleverly avoiding the deep 
ruts made by the log sledges from day to 
day as they transported monster loads from 
the cuttings to the river landings. 

When the chill grays and blues of a 
winter dawn lightened the eastern horizon, 
Guillaume reached camp Six. The men 
were just getting up, and the smoke from 
the cook fires rose straight into the air. 

The foreman ran out. 

“Holy tickets, I’m glad ye’ve come!” 

“W’at’s mattaire?” Bouchard asked as 
he stood up slowly, stiff from the long 
ride. 

“Mike Lawson damn near cut his. leg 
off yesterday; he’s purty near dead now, 
but if any one can save him you can, by 
taking him as quick as God 'Il let you with 
your dogs; the horses couldn’t get down 
to the village now!” 

Guillaume stood still for a moment, then, 
the facts having thoroughly soaked into 
his mind, “ Bon,” he said, ‘‘Ah tak’ heem, 
but dogs mus’ have for eat!” 

“Sure, man, sure; hurry up, by jiminy, 


hurry up!” 


Bouchard got some food for the four 
that stood panting from their fast pace, 
and while they ate he swallowed a steaming 
hot pan of tea and gulped down a handful 
of bread and pork. 

“‘Readee!” he shouted. Five men care- 
fully brought the unfortunate Lawson to 
the sledge. The man was as weak as a 
child, and suffering great pain. His left 
leg was swathed in strips of cloth, blankets, 
anything that they could find in camp to 
stop the bleeding, but the red flow had 
soaked through, and it turned black in the 
freezing air. 

“Easy, boys, easy!”” Lawson whispered 
as they laid him on a pile of bagging which 
Guillaume had fastened to the sledge. 

“Thanks, boys, you’ve been mighty good 
to me,” the poor fellow called weakly as 
Bouchard seated himself on the little space 
he had left at the rear of the sledge for the 
purpose. 

“That’s O. K., Mike; good luck to ye, 
son!” the whole crew shouted as they sped 
off. 

The dogs did their best, Guillaume urging 
them on from time to time, but what with 
the heavy load and the run they had just 
finished, the pace was not as fast as before. 
The sun was up now, but its rays could 
barely be felt; pale and sickly it looked, 
peering out now and then from the heavy, 
soggy masses of snow clouds. They came to 
the river again; the speed increased here. 

“’Ow was dat you cut-——” 

Cra-a-ack! Sw-a-a-asssssh! The ice, thin 
here over swift water, had let them through, 
dogs, sledge and all! 

Guillaume grabbed the wounded man by 
his capote collar; they both went under 
for an instant, but luckily when the ice 
broke it did so over a large circumference, 
so that when Bouchard came to the surface, 
pulling Lawson after him, they had not 
been swept under the ice beyond by the 
current. 

“Oh, Dieu, oh, Dieu!’’ Guillaume shout- 
ed this again and again in his excite- 
ment and fear for Lawson. The latter had 
lost consciousness. By dint of crushing 
the weak edges of the hole with his free 
arm, Guillaume reached strong ice and 
struggled out, dragging the other. He 
stared at the senseless man. 

“Oh, bon Dieu an’ Laurier, w’at do, 
w’at do?” 
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He felt the man’s pulse; it was fairly 
strong. Ice was forming on both of them; 
indeed, when Guillaume moved, even now, 
his clothes crackled. 

“Eet two mile a half fom here; Ah goin’ 
carry heem, par Dieu!” 


No sooner had he decided what to do. 


than he did it. 

He got Lawson on his own powerful back 
with the cut leg stuck forward through the 
crook of his arm, and he started. 

The violent exertion soon warmed him 
through, but the other’s clothes froze fast 
to Guillaume’s. He hurried frantically on, 
the dogs, their harness dragging, following 
behind. In less than an hour he saw the 
village in the white distance and renewed 
his efforts. Pére Donvalle saw him com- 
ing, and men came out to help. Joséphe 
and Raphael were the first to reach him. 

“Dat too damn bad!” Joséphe said 
as Guillaume, breathless, gasped out the 
story. 

“Tak’ heem queeck to le Docteur, queeck 
you can!” he begged, as the other two re- 
lieved him of his heavy load. They stag- 
gered off, Guillaume coming more slowly. 

As he drew nearer his eyes sought Lu- 
cille’s home; he looked, but somehow he 
could not find it in its accustomed place. 
He rubbed his face and searched again; 
then he saw a few charred embers, that was 
all. A pang of agony went through his 
every fiber. 

“Lucille, Lucille!” he cried aloud and 
ran on, 

With tears in his eyes he came to the 
house, and was dully looking at the re- 
mains when an adored voice called. 

“Guillaume, grand bébé!” He looked 
up at the heavens first, and then saw 
Lucille coming from a neighbor’s home. 

“Dieu and Laurier, merci!” 

“You’ Mamman an’ Grandmamman an’ 
Adolphe?” He scarcely dared listen to 
her answer. 

“All sauf by Raphael an’ Joséphe; dey 
have du grrand courage!” 

His heart sank within him at her words, 
and he suddenly realized that he was terri- 
bly cold; he turned away sadly, when she 


‘spoke again. 


“Toi aussi, you have du grand courage!” 
He came back swiftly, his arms half out- 
stretched, then he remembered the arrange- 
ment; no, he could not in honor take 


advantage of Joséphe and Raphael’s ab- 
sence to glorify himself. 

“W’en you are dress an’ warrm an’ have 
eat, comme to de store, Ah have somt’ing 
for to say.” Lucille disappeared in the 
house. 

With a feeling of an impending great 
event Guillaume changed his clothes, had 
a drink of “w’iskey blanc,” a bite to eat, 
then he rushed out, having scarcely told 
his mother anything, though she clamored 
for information. 

To his astonishment the store was crowd- 
ed when he got there; every one in the 
village was on hand, all in their best 
clothes. He did not understand. 

“Aha, Guillaume, w’at Ah tell to you?” 
Old Moutin grinned. “Lucille she goin’ 
mak’ choose maintenant!” The faces, the 
kettles, the boots, everything danced for a 
moment before Guillaume’s eyes, but he 
gathered himself. 

Joséphe and Raphael came then and the 
three stood silently together. 

A happy laugh, a little song, and Lucille 
appeared; the three drew long breaths. 

“Dat Lawson, ’ow ees he?” she asked of 
Joséphe. The latter coughed, stuttered and 
looked at Raphael, who nodded solemnly. 

“De Docteur say he goin’ get well, but 
dat eef Guillaume had no breeng heem so 
fas’, den—la mort!” 

The crowd sighed in admiration. 

“Merci, my broddaire an’ my frien 
Bouchard stammered. 

“No merci necessaire, dees ees fair play 
een honeur!” Raphael answered, and the 
three drew themselves up proudly. 

The girl looked at each. ‘Pleas’ go 
dere,” she said, pointing to an open space 
by the counter. Then she was silent. 
Men and women stood on cracker boxes, 
bags of flour, anything that would lift 
them up, for was this not the engagement 
of their favorite to one of three men that 
worshiped her, and for each of whom she 
had a warm corner in her heart? 

“My frien’s, Ah goin’ marrie dees man!” 
She ran lightly across and threw her arms 
about one of the three. The group laughed 
and shouted, cheering and crying out good 
fortune and happiness. Then they all de- 
parted silently, leaving the girl and her 
choice, while the snowflakes drifted slowly 
to earth and the church bell tolled the 
vesper hour. 
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aBHEN, in the spring 
ean of 1755, Braddock 
set out on the ill- 
starred expedi- 
tion against Fort 
Duquesne, there 
marched with his 
command four 
young men who 
were destined to 
become generals in the War for Indepen- 
dence. Two of them, Gates and Clinton, 
were Englishmen by birth, but were to take 
different sides in the Revolutionary strife. 
The other two were to prove themselves 
entitled to a high place among the military 
chiefs of the world. Had Braddock’s Brit- 
ish regulars possessed the hardihood, cour- 
age and skill of one, they had never been 
ambushed and routed, and had their ob- 
stinate and vainglorious general listened 
to the wise counsel of the other, he would 
have escaped disgrace and death. Both 
these young men were Virginians and be- 
longed to the Colonial contingent for whose 
prowess Braddock expressed so much con- 
tempt; both were destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in the great struggle for equal 
rights, the seeds of which were being sown 
even then; both were possessed of iron 
constitutions and almost giant statures, 
and in their respective persons represented 
the extremes of social station in the Old 
Dominion. One was Col. George Wash- 
ington, an aide on Braddock’s staff, and 
the other was Daniel Morgan, laborer and 
teamster with the baggage train. 

Morgan’s career was indeed rich in strik- 
ing and interesting contrasts, and a brilliant 
example of the success of the lowly and of 
those chances to win fame and fortune 
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which the nation he fought so valiantly to 
create was to offer to the worthy. Few 
men of Morgan’s time, in fact, rose from so 
humble a station to so eminent a place 
in history. Almost nothing is known of 
his childhood. His many biographers even 
differ as to where and when he was born. 
Three states, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, are assigned the honor. If 
the great general knew himself he never 
saw fit to declare; in fact, his troubled boy- 
hood and disgraceful youth were themes 
he avoided in his later years. But New 
Jersey and the winter of 1736 are the most 
probable place and time of his coming into 
the world. What is certain is that as a 
boy of seventeen he was a field hand in 
Jefferson County, Va.—a big, brawny lad, 
strong as an ox, rough, unlettered and riot- 
ous. But though he was a mere laborer 
in a day when and a place where work was 
little honored, he was not like many of his 
class, but a step above the slaves, mere 
human animals. He was known to be as 
brave as he was strong, and as honest as he 
was ignorant, and evidence of his fine but 
uncultured mind was shown on many oc- 
casions by his sterling good sense. He was 
magnificently made—a picture of manly 
power, standing six feet two inches in his 
moccasins, and his face, when later it re- 
ceived the light of finer feeling and new 
aspiration, was strikingly frank and hand- 
some. 

Young Morgan saved his wages, bought a 
team and set up in business for himself. 
He became a freighter across the moun- 
tains, a calling that required extraordinary 
strength, resource and courage in those 
wild days. When the French and Indian 
war broke out, he volunteered as a wagoner 
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with Braddock’s army, and though he was 
headstrong and a hard hitter with his fists, 
his love of fair play made him a favorite 
with his fellows. He learned much on that 
disastrous expedition, and distinguished 
himself in a humble way. It is related that 
once when his immediate superior was on 
the point of coming to blows with a no- 
torious bully, Morgan said quietly, ‘‘Cap- 
tain, you must not fight him; | reckon 
he’d whip you and disgrace our company. 
Order me to thrash him,” and accepting 
silence as consent, he gave the rough an 
unmerciful drubbing. 

But his love of hard hitting soon after 
got him into trouble. A supercilious Brit- 
ish lieutenant insolently ordered Morgan to 
some unpleasant service, and was knocked 
flat by the brawny wagoner. For this 
offense Morgan was sentenced to receive 
five hundred lashes from the drummer of 
the company. He bore them with the 
stoicism of an Indian, and said afterward 
that by his own count he only got four 
hundred and ninety-nine, 

When the battle came Morgan, as team- 
ster, was not on the fighting line, but he was 
one of the few who did not lose their head 
in the panic of flight, and he stuck by his 
team to the last. 

He had seen war now, and his belliger- 
ent spirit made him long to be a soldier. 
Scarcely was he home from the calamitous 
campaign than he joined the provincial 
troops, and soon after his ready and im- 
petuous courage made him a scout and an 
ensign. His exploits in the wild and per- 
ilous border warfare against the Indians 
rivaled those of his illustrious contem- 
porary, Putnam, in the north. Had we 
space for them, a hundred hair-breadth es- 
capes might be related. But greater deeds 
and a broader field were his. One of his 
last perilous adventures in this early strife 
may be told to show the mettle and en- 
durance of the man. 

Carrying dispatches between military 
posts, he and two companions, when two 
miles distant from a fort, were once un- 
expectedly attacked by savages in am- 
bush. Both his companions were killed by 
the first fire and Morgan was severely hit. 
A rifle ball entered the back of his neck, 
tore away two back teeth of his lower jaw 
and pierced his left cheek. Morgan, as 
ever, was well mounted. He fell forward 
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on his horse, and clutching the mane, put 
spurs to the animal with what strength the 
shock had left him. One fleet-footed In- 
dian, throwing away his gun, sprang to the 
chase, tomahawk in hand. He expected 
to see Morgan tumble from his mount at 
every leap. Over the rough mountain 
ground the Indian gained upon the horse 
and clutched its tail. He could not use his 
tomahawk, for all his strength was in his 
legs. For a half mile or more the despe- 
rate race continued, and then, human en- 
durance proving unequal to the pace, the 
savage fell to the ground with a yell of 
rage. He sprang to his feet and threw 
his tomahawk, but missed his aim. Mor- 
gan became unconscious, but his grip was 
firmly set and never relaxed until his good 
horse had carried him to the fort. 

By the time Morgan was on his feet again 
the border war was over, and, something of 
a hero in the eyes of those who knew him, 
he settled in Barrystown, Va., to lead for 
a time a life somewhat disreputable. His 
headlong energy now displayed itself with- 
out restraint or reason. His ever-ready 
fists were in active play; he could drink 
more whiskey than any man in the dis- 
trict, and it is to be feared that he was 
somewhat of a bully. His successful prize 
fight with “Bill” Davis was a sporting 
event in the district. Yet through all this 
wild life he is said to have betrayed no un- 
derhanded meanness; his turbulent and dis- 
orderly career was open and above board. 
He should be judged, too, by his oppor- 
tunities and his time. It was a day of hard 
knocks and copious drinks. Few gentle- 
men thought it decent to go to bed sober, 
and the very clergymen of Episcopal Vir- 
ginia raced their horses and took their port 
or madeira without stint. Morgan’s riot- 
ous existence might be ascribed by the 
partial to a mere exuberance of energy and 
excessive animal spirits. He loved horses 
and dealt in them, and it is stated, prac- 
ticed no deceit. But woe to the trader 
who lied to him; a battered frame and 
bruised features attested the fraud. 

But withal Morgan was noted as the best 
shot, the most successful hunter and the 
hardest rider of his district, and a clergy- 
man who respected his manly side ven- 
tured to reason with him. But the jolly 
bruiser had no time to listen. 

Then on a sudden there came a great 
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change. The song that was old when Vir- 
ginia’s hills were new sang in his big, 
rough heart, and the fierce spirit that the 
muscles of his fellow rioters could not 
break, nor religion tame, was subdued by 
a pair of soft brown eyes. 

She was the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer, and is described as a gentle, frail 
creature, bright and well educated, with 
religious leanings, who felt an affectionate 
desire to reclaim her hero. They were 
married, and Morgan bought a few acres 
and gave his energies to stock and crops. 
The farm prospered. Under his wife’s tui- 
tion Morgan read and studied and his fine 
mind expanded. He became an ornament 
to the neighboring town for which his pre- 
vious brawls had won the name of “Bat- 
tletown.” But though he was a changed, 
studious and sober man, he was neither 
very meek nor very lowly. In the first 
weeks of his new life he felt called upon 
to thrash any of his old companions who 
derided his conversion. 

As the years went by and Morgan pros- 
pered he became deeply interested in pub- 
lic affairs. He had felt British insolence 
as a teamster with Braddock and he was 
patriotic to the core. When the news of 
Concord and Lexington came, the love of 
conflict awoke again within him and he 
was for war and independence. After Bun- 
ker Hill he volunteered, and such was now 
his reputation that he received a captain’s 
commission, and in less than a week had 
raised his company and started north. 
Better men never fought than those who 
marched with Morgan — hardy, fearless, 
big-framed Virginians—all crack shots with 
their long-barreled rifles, they formed the 
nucleus of Morgan’s Brigade of riflemen, 
afterward so famous. Their hardihood 
and endurance seem marvelous in these 
days. It was six hundred miles to Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Cambridge, Mass.; 
yet, marching much of the way through a 
wilderness, they reported for service in 
twenty-one days. It chanced that Wash- 
ington himself witnessed the end of their 
march and rode out to meet these men of 
his native state. Captain Morgan drew 
up his company to receive the chief, and 
saluting said, simply, “General, from the 
right bank of the Potomac.” Washington 


dismounted without a word and took every 
man’s hand in his. 
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But when Boston was invested by the 
Americans there was little active fighting. 
Morgan’s indomitable spirit, however, soon 
found difficulties upon which to expend 
itself. He was ordered to join that brilliant 
but perfidious soldier, Benedict Arnold, in 
the disastrous expedition against Quebec. 
Arnold was in chief command, and Mor- 
gan led the advance guard. The horrors 
of that march have often been told. The 
expedition had started in early Septem- 
ber, 1775, but, marching through an un- 
explored and trackless wilderness, they 
encountered a thousand unforeseen obsta- 
cles, and winter was upon them before 
they reached the St. Lawrence. The com- 
mand was terribly wasted. The men wal- 
lowed in deep, half-frozen swamps and bogs; 
they were forced to make almost impossible 
portages and perilous crossings over swol- 
len, icy streams; their provisions were ex- 
hausted, and they ate dogs and candles, 
and boiled their very footgear for nourish- 
ment. Of the eleven hundred men who 
set out, less than six hundred were drawn 
up before Quebec. But the temper of both 
leaders was undaunted. The fiery Morgan 
was even for immediate assault, but Ar- 
nold thought himself too weak to attack 
the fortified town. He, however, offered 
battle to the Governor, who prudently 
declined. He then drew off to await the 
arrival of the forces under Montgomery, 
which, having driven Clinton from Mon- 
treal, were marching north. On the fifth 
day of December the united armies, now 
three thousand strong, were before Que- 
bec. But the garrison had now also been 
strengthened by the arrival of: Clinton’s 
army and other reinforcements. Never- 
theless, the assault was gallantly and bril- 
liantly made on the night of December 
30th. While feints were executed at sev- 
eral points to divide and distract the gar- 
rison, Arnold led one assaulting column 
and Montgomery another. But both lead- 
ers fell—the able and fearless Montgomery 
to rise no more. The chief command of 
Arnold’s division now devolved on Morgan. 
‘That hero with ladders scaled the barri- 
cade with his riflemen. He was the first to 
mount, and as his head appeared above 
the fortification, a discharge of musketry 
carried away his hat and tore hair from 
his scalp. The shock brought him to the 
ground. But on the instant he was up 














again and over the wall with his men, 
driving the enemy before him into the nar- 
row streets of the city—all the while en- 
couraging his riflemen “with a voice louder 
than the northeast gale.” Morgan held his 
position in the town for hours, fighting 
madly, waiting to be reinforced by Arnold’s 
reserves and hoping for good news of the 
other attacking column. But no aid came, 
and Morgan, outnumbered and surrounded, 
tried to cut his way back. His men were 
divided. Many were killed; many surren- 
dered. Morgan himself placed his back 
against a wall, sword in hand, and declined 
to be taken alive. But a generous enemy re- 
fused to shoot so brave a leader. His own 
captive soldiers now pleaded with him not 
madly to sacrifice his life. Perceiving a 
chaplain near, Morgan cried out to know 
if he were a clergyman. Being told that 
he was, the undaunted hero said, “Then, 
sir, | give my sword to you; but no foe shall 
ever take it from me.” 

Though the American army continued to 
invest the city for months, Arnold being 
superseded and reinforcements sent, noth- 
ing was accomplished. All chance of the 
conquest of Canada ended with the capture 
of Morgan. That gallant Virginian was 
held prisoner for nearly a year. His frank 
and winning personality, his great courage 
and proved capacity won the friendship of 
the British officers. Efforts were made to 
seduce his loyalty from the Colonies. He 
was even offered the rank of colonel in 
the British army, but he repelled the offer 
with scorn. 

At length, in September, 1776, his ex- 
change was effected. It is said that when 
he first landed on American soil he threw 
himself flat upon his face and cried, ‘‘Oh, 
my country!” 

His reputation as a soldier was now very 
high, and receiving a commission as colonel, 
at the suggestion of Washington he was 
intrusted with the congenial task of in- 
creasing what was left of his old company 
to a regiment of rifles. At the head of 
these frontier fighters and expert marks- 
men, he joined Washington at Morristown 
in April, 1777. The commanders of the 
contending armies were then each waiting 
for the other to attack. There was much 
marching and counter-marching for posi- 
tion, and Washington at the time was 
much blamed for his Fabian tactics. But, 
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outnumbered as he was, he succeeded in 
maneuvering General Howe out of New 
Jersey, and that state never again held a 
British army. 

In the midst of the evolutions of the 
armies, Morgan, impatient of restraint and 
panting for action, suddenly hurled his 
rifles upon the rear guard of Cornwallis’s 
division at Piscataway, and drove it in 
upon the main body with fearful execution 
to the enemy. Attacked in turn in force, 
he held his position with wonderful skill 
and tenacity. Then, fronted with a force 
double his number under the commander- 
in-chief himself, he still kept the British 
at bay, and would not be dislodged until 
the foe was reinforced by heavy artillery 
and Morgan’s position rendered untenable 
by a storm of grape. This little action 
won for Morgan the admiration of Wash- 
ington, and henceforth he was known to 
troops and officers as ‘‘Gallant Dannie 
Morgan.” 

But General Burgoyne, in the certain ex- 
pectation of dividing the Colonies by the 
plan so confidently elaborated by the Brit- 
ish war office, was now on the march south 
from Canada with the best troops England 
could muster and equip. Morgan was or- 
dered to reinforce the American general, 
Gates. His fighting qualities were by this 
time rated so high that his force was at 
once placed with the advance guard and 
he held command of Arnold’s right wing. 
Early in September, 1777, the American 
army, advantageously posted, was at Be- 
mis Heights near the Stillwater River, and 
a few miles south of Saratoga, N. Y. It 
was necessary for Burgoyne to dislodge it 
or make a long detour on his southward 
march, leaving an enemy in force in his 
rear. On the 17th of September, 1777, the 
two armies were almost in touch; on the 
18th skirmishing told each that serious 
work was at hand. On the morning of the 
19th Burgoyne moved forward in three 
columns, that under General Frazier being 
the first to strike the. American army. It 
came in contact with Morgan’s regiment. 
Soon the battle became general. 

No action of the war was more to the 
credit of the American army. Raw levies 
of militia fought with a steadiness and 
valor that inflicted terrible loss on the 
veteran English troops. But it was-a bat- 
tle of regiments; almost of man against 
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man. Gates, the commander-in-chief, was 
never once on the field. No officer did such 
effective work that day as Morgan. Again 
and again he led his rifles to the charge. 
His horse was shot under him and twice he 
narrowly escaped death. But his mighty 
voice was ever heard above the roar of bat- 
tle, encouraging his men in the thickest of 
the fight. The action was technically a 
drawn battle, but in effect it was a victory 
for the Americans. 

For eighteen days the armies now 
faced each other, during which time the 
strength of the Americans grew and Bur- 
goyne’s condition became serious. His 
retreat was cut off and provisions ran 
low. On the 7th of October he precipi- 
tated the final battle, known in American 
history as the “Second Battle of Still- 
water,” and by the British called the “ Bat- 
tle of Saratoga.” Morgan was again the 
most conspicuous figure on the field. With 
Arnold, who was a mere volunteer and 
without official command on that day, he 
led the desperate charge on the extreme 
right that broke the enemy and threw 
them into confusion. Here in fact Ameri- 
can independence was won, for the success 
of the Americans won the assistance of 
France. 

One graphic incident of this fight is 
worth notice: Morgan’s rifles again faced 
the troops of General Frazier, and noticing 
in the height of the battle that gallant 
officer inspiring his men by example and 
by word, Morgan pointed him out to his 
old company of expert marksmen, saying: 
“Men, that is General Frazier. I honor 
him; he is a gallant soldier. But the good 
of your country requires that he should 
die.”” Almost with the words the British 
general fell, a little later to die with the 
dramatic exclamation, “‘Oh, thrice-damned 
ambition!” 

With the victory of the Americans, Bur- 
goyne’s position became utterly desperate, 
and ten days later he surrendered. 

“Dr: .ing the resistance to Burgoyne,” 
wrote the ablest student of these battles, 
“Daniel Morgan, from the time of his trans- 
fer to the Northern army, never gave other 
than the wisest counsel, and stood first for 
conduct, effective leadership and unsur- 
passable courage on the field of battle; 
yet Gates did not mention him for promo- 
tion.”” The reason was not far to seek. 


Elated by a victory which others had made 
inevitable, the vainglorious Gates dreamed 
of supplanting Washington, and sought to 
enlist the sympathies of Morgan. With 
indignation that hero replied, “Sir, I, for 
one, will never serve under any chief but 
Washington.” 

After the surrender of Burgoyne Morgan 
returned to the army in Pennsylvania and 
for some months served with credit, yet 
with no opportunity to win new distinction. 

But years of constant and terrible strain, 
exertion and exposure, his youthful ex- 
cesses and perhaps the sting of neglect after 
brilliant service, had begun to undermine 
his iron constitution. He soon retired in 
ill health to the wife and home he so ten- 
derly loved, in Virginia, and was there 
when Gates assumed command of the 
Southern army. When Morgan’s health 
was partially restored he was directed to 
report to Gates. This he was at first re- 
luctant to do, but when he learned of the 
defeat and the disgrace of that general and 
of the British outrages that followed it, 
his patriotism flamed anew and he hastened 
to join the army. The humiliated gen- 
eral now received the valiant soldier with 
marked cordiality and honor, and assigned 
to him a separate command; and when 
Greene superseded Gates he confirmed 
Morgan’s appointment. In the meantime 
Morgan, chiefly through the efforts of the 
sagacious Jefferson, had been made by Con- 
gress a brigadier-general of Continental 
troops. 

It was the mere sorrowful wreck of an 
army that fell to the command of Greene. 
Demoralized and miserably‘ equipped as 
they were, the able general at once be- 
gan the work of reorganizing the men for 
the great work they afterward achieved. 
Greene fixed his headquarters in a fruit- 
ful valley in South Carolina, while Mor- 
gan with his command, the most effective 
of the troops as a decoy for Cornwallis, 
moved into the wasted country between 
the Black and Catawba rivers. Here he 
suppressed the Tory risings and restored or- 
der. Tarleton, the ablest and most savage 
and successful of Cornwallis’s brutal lieu- 
tenants, was at once in motion to destroy 
Morgan. Tarleton had with him twelve 
hundred men, the best of the British force, 
nearly a quarter of Cornwallis’s army. He 
was superior to Morgan in numbers by 
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Painting by Stanley M, Arthurs. 


Through the wilderness to Quebec, 1776—Morgan’s men in the race 
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The Peale portrait of General Daniel Morgan, hanging in the Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


about one-third, and had no misgivings 
could he succeed in bringing Morgan to 
battle. And that general, burning with in- 
dignation at British atrocities, greatly out- 
numbered though he was, meant to fight. 
He had under his command little more 
than eight hundred men; but he knew 
their mettle and their faith in him. He 
chose his ground with consummate skill, 
and awaited the British with the confidence 
of a brave and able general. On a slope of 
natural terraces on wooded ground, near 
a large corral known as ‘‘The Cow-Pens,” 


he posted his men and inspirited them 
with his own high fearlessness. On the 
highest eminence he posted his Maryland 
regulars and veteran Virginia riflemen. He 
placed in front his militia to meet the first 
onset, giving them orders to retire behind 
his veterans when they were no longer 
able to hold their ground. He threw still 
farther forward a band of sharpshooters 
as skirmishers. In reserve he held Colonel 
Washington’s famous cavalry of but one 
hundred and twenty men. 

At daylight on the 17th of January, 
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1781. Tarleton was in touch with Morgan’s 
skirmishers, and the sharpshooters terribly 
worried his advance guard. But the over- 
confident British commander lost no time. 
He at once formed his men for battle, and 
with his accustomed dash and impetuos- 
ity hurled them upon Morgan’s position. 
They were met by a galling fire from the 
militia, who, falling back, re-formed and 
fired again with a precision and rapidity 
that checked the advance, and then fell 
back upon the second line. When the Brit- 
ish struck the line formed of veterans they 
were held steadily, and Tarleton ordered 
up his reserves. Then Morgan ordered 
a general advance and at the same time 
threw Washington’s cavalry on the right 
flank of the foe. By this movement the 
British were thrown into confusion, and 
the accurate fire of the Virginians soon 
put them to rout. British regulars threw 
away their guns and cried for quarter. 
The pursuit lasted for miles. All the Brit- 
ish baggage and more than half of the 
British command fell into the hands of the 
Americans. It was perhaps the most bril- 
liant victory of the whole war. 

But with this great success Morgan’s 
services were ended. Knowing Cornwallis 
to be close at hand with the whole British 
army he fell back upon Greene, and a few 
days later was so prostrated by the ill 
health that the anxiety and exertion of 
his campaign had brought upon him that, 
to the great sorrow of his chief and the 
whole army, he was compelled to retire 
again. Twice after he attempted to take 
the field. He joined La Fayette with his 
riflemen, but was too ill to take part in the 
siege of Yorktown. Again, after the war, 
more by his presence than by any active 
service, he helped to quell the Whiskey Re- 
bellion in Pennsylvania. Elected to Con- 
gress by his district in 1795, he was com- 
pelled by ill health to relinquish his seat 
after two sessions of that body. He lived 
at Manchester, Va., in the last years of his 
quiet, studious life. There he was often 


consulted by Washington and by Adams, 
and there he died July 6, 1802, in his sixty- 
sixth year. 

“Every man would be a coward if he 
durst,” said the dissolute but valiant Earl 
of Rochester; and Marshal Ney, when 
felicitated upon a never-failing fearless- 
ness, replied, “‘ Know, sir, that none but a 
poltroon boasts of never being afraid.” 
So Morgan confessed to feeling a strong 
dread of death every time he entered battle. 
But once the fight was on, once cannon 
roared or saber flashed, his only thought 
was victory. 

Morgan had qualities that entitled him 
to be compared with the greatest military 
leaders of history: he had all the dash of 
Murat; he was as resourceful as Condé; 
like Marlborough, “his faculties were quick- 
ened by the approach of danger.” His 
passions were strong, but he early learned 
to control them. “He could glow with 
anger, but was never mastered by it.” 
Bancroft says of him that at the time 
he assumed command under Greene, and 
fought and won the battle of Cowpens, “‘he 
was the ablest commander of light troops 
in the world; and in no European army 
of that day were there troops like those he 
trained.” 

The American struggle was not only, 
was not chiefly, a struggle for national 
autonomy; it was first of all a battle for 
the rights of the masses; for opportunity 
and privilege of the individual. Morgan’s 
life strangely exemplifies all that was won 
by the Revolution. He was a peasant in 
the colony of a monarchy, and he became 
a great leader and a moral force in a great 
republic. He was a swaggering bully and 
an ignorant rustic, and he became an ac- 
complished general and an honored gen- 
tleman. Histcry is but a synthesis of 
biography, and one rises from the study 
of the Revolutionary period with the con- 
viction that, as man and soldier, Daniel 
Morgan was one of the brightest figures 
of that time. 
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“T’m a regular frump, fat, hysterical and stupid.” 


THE RESTORATION 


OF HELEN 


BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


as LIFFORD, come back a minute.” 

9 “What is it, Helen? I’m late 

for the train already.” 

The woman’s voice was tearful; the 
man’s patient with the kind of patience 
that means impatience with difficulty con- 
trolled. 

“I can’t bear to have you go like this.” 
The tearful voice caught in a sob. 

“Like what, Helen? You know | must 
go; it’s as much for your sake as mine.” 

“IT know—I— Once you would have 
taken me with you!” 

The sobs came without any attempt at 


control. The grief they uttered was cer- 
tainly real. But their abandonment was 
too nerveless to excite the sympathy they 
craved. The woman’s plump figure shook 
and quivered in a kind of spineless misery. 
The man had returned and stood with one 
arm around the crying woman; he had not 
dropped his bag. 

“Helen,” he said, “what is the use of all 
this? I must have my mind clear for the 
next few days—everything depends onit. | 
must be alone. You aren’t yourself or you’d 
see it—there’s the whistle. Kiss me; | 
musthurry. Yes, yes, I’llwrite. Good-bye.” 
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The man pressed his lips to the wet face 
and swung himself swiftly down the path, 
breaking into a run as the sound of the 
train approaching the Hillcrest station 


grew louder. To Clifford Macy the world 
was a good place; he could not understand 
why his wife found it increasingly doleful. 
If he was glad to get away he did not own 
it even to his own thoughts, but life was 
offering a great deal to the man whose wife 
was becoming less and less a part of his 
happiness. He was successful and growing 
more successful. Among the men who met 
him in business, at the clubs, in the reun- 
ions of old friends, he was a central figure, 
eagerly welcomed. His vigorous, attrac- 
tive personality gripped attention, and 
those who met him casually often sought 
occasion to know him better. 

Helen watched his well-set-up figure out 
of sight, and turned away aggrieved that he 
had not looked back to wave his hand. To 
have risked his train would have been 
worse than foolish; but once he would not 
have reasoned, he would have made some 
sign. And Mrs. Durfee was at the window 
of the next house! Helen Macy waved a 
debonair greeting from her own window, 
and then mounted the stairs slowly to the 
room where Clifford had dressed in ab- 
sorbed silence, without an apparent qualm 
at the separation that might last for weeks. 

What she had said was true. Once there 
would have been no separation. How 
proud Cliff had been the first time he had 
taken her to Chicago, and his friends had 
féted her and flattered her and swept her 
off her feet on a wave of admiring good 
will. And that was only five years ago! 

She stopped before the glass and looked 
at herself with the unsparing thoroughness 
that would make even beauty mean. On 
the dresser lay a leather case; Clifford in 
his hurry had forgotten it. That seemed 
the final straw; it was her picture. He had 
never forgotten it before. She opened the 
case. The girl inside gazed up at her with 
the surprise of an apparition. Could she, 
Helen Macy, have been that clear-eyed 
girl, beautiful, hopeful, happy? Then who 
was this, the woman in the glass? She saw 
herself in exaggerated caricature. ‘Fat 
and frumpy,” she groaned, “and blear- 
eyed and hideous.” In the exaggeration 
of her disgust, as in the exaggeration of her 
woe, she forgot that, animated and active, 
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she would still be a “personable” woman. 
She was conscious only that her features 
had lost their distinction in the encroach- 
ing flabbiness of her cheeks, that her shirt 
waist showed sidewise wrinkles over her too 
matronly flesh. 

In the hour that followed, the contrast 
that stayed before her eyes was not the girl 
and the woman, but the woman listless and 
aging and a man young, fine, vigorous, 
hurrying for his train and not looking back. 
How could any one ever have called her 
“bright”? She knew what people were 
saying now—‘‘Such a pity that that bril- 
liant Clifford Macy had married a dull 
wife!” Was Clifford contented with a 
companionship that rose no higher than 
food? He had been all his old self with 
the woman artist from London; they had 
had more to say than she and he had had in 
a year. 


“Hello!—Why, Budd!” 

““Mercy—Tom, is that you!” 

The voice was boyish and hearty. It 
galvanized the limp figure on the couch 
into instant life. 

“You, boy! I thought you were in Scot- 
land.” 

“Scotland’s off. Bates got the molly- 
grubs, so we slid over the landscape to 
Glasgow and here | am. Thought I’d sur- 
prise you first, then go up to the ranch to 
see Dad.” 

“There isn’t a soul up there, Tom. Fa- 
ther’s on his way West this minute with a 
‘scheme.’ You’ ve missed your letters F 

“Bless the old vagabond; | hope the 
‘scheme’ isn’t expensive’”’—Tom interrupt- 
ed her after the first hug and outpour 
—‘‘What’s the matter, Budd? Anything 
happened?” 

“Nothing’s happened only Clifford’s 
gone away.” Helen pulled herself to- 
gether. She was jealous of the appearance 
of happiness. ‘Don’t I look pleased to see 
‘little brother’?” ; 

“Little brother” grinned; he expanded 
his big frame in a sigh of amused relief. 
“You didn’t when I hove in sight! Aren’t 
you fat—cricky! Budd, this won’t do; 
makes you look like an old woman.” 

“That’s the trouble,” answered his sis- 
ter promptly. “I’m a regular frump, fat, 
hysterical and stupid.”” She mopped her 
eyes and laughed. This brotherly frank- 














ness was good. Clifford’s evasions and 
everlasting, ‘‘ You’re a mighty good-looking 
woman, Helen. and you know it,” had been 
less satisfactory than the truth. 

Tom was regarding her briskly with the 
eye of an athlete known and honored in his 
own school. All that day, as they ate, 
drove and walked, his gaze came back to 
her, puzzled and ruminative. 

“Cliff ought to know better than to let 
you run down like this,” he opined wrath- 
fully. 

“Clifford hasn’t let me run down. 
getting old,” she began. 

“Some one’s to blame. 
jolly gir——” 

“It’s not Clifford,” she answered sharp- 
ly, and Tom was silent. 

“T know what it is. You're all out of 
training.” He lounged in Clifford’s leather 
chair after dinner and contemplated the 


I’m 


You were sucha 


ceiling through his own smoke. ‘“No- 
body’d ever call you Budd now!” 
“Why did they—‘ever’?” Helen pulled 


the chocolates nearer and munched while 
she talked. ‘Thank Heaven, | can still 
eat,” she quoted whimsically. Some old 
spirit seemed renewed by Tom’s coming. 
It was good to see the boy. 

“Why did they call you Budd? After a 
jockey who could ride like a streak. Wasn’t 
it you who ran away on Spitfire before you 
could walk?” 

“T could certainly walk at six, and that 
was when | stole Spitfire. You weren’t 
born. I can see the Landons now, gaping 
on their porch as | whizzed by.” Helen 
smiled, comforted to remember that once 
she had had spirit enough. 

“You won’t whizz anywhere if you sit 
and eat candy all the evening. I’m going 
to put you in training. You’ve no more 
life than a jelly-fish. See here, Nell, I'll 
make a bargain with you” —Tom stood up. 

“I’m beyond bargains, Tommy,”’ inter- 
rupted his sister. The smile faded into the 
accustomed listlessness. ‘I’ve tried walk- 
ing and not walking, and eating and not 
eating, and sleeping and not sleeping. I’ve 
gone without everything I like and I’ve 
massaged my chin——” 

“Rot!” said Tommy. ‘You've done too 
many things and not stuck to any. I can 
reduce your weight twenty-five pounds and 
put on muscle for that fat——” 

“In ten years?” 
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“This vacation. I know I can, but 
you’d have to mind. You never were 
much on being bossed and that’s the long 
suit of training.” 

“Oh, I’d be docile as a lamb—I’d let 
you ‘boss’ me into imbecility if I believed” 
—Helen shook her head with complete 
skepticism. 

“We begin to-night. What’s yourweight, 
net?” Tom took out a note-book and un- 
capped a fountain-pen. 

Helen laughed. She had laughed often 
since Tom had appeared; the cheerful con- 
fidence of hisexuberant youngness refreshed 
her amazingly. He was troubled by no 
problems of lost romance. 

“| haven’t dared to be weighed for ages,” 
she confided, and was surprised to find it 
more funny than tragic. 

“Got a machine?” 

“Clifford has. But you needn’t be get- 
ting up in that business-like way. 1 would- 
n’t exercise to-night if you’d make me a 
living skeleton in ten minutes.” Helen set- 
tled deeper in her chair. 

“Anything the matter with your heart? 
Drop beats or anything? Give me your 
wrist.” Tom was serious. “Your pulse 
is fast and fussy because you're all out of 
condition. That’s nerves. Shock had it 
before the Exeter game once. Come on, 
Budd. Let me weigh you anyway. Expect 
anybody to-night?” 

No; Helen expected noone. When Clif- 
ford was out of town visitors were fewer; 
she had grown too listless to entertain; if 
they thought her stupid she wouldn’t un- 
deceive them. But Tom! Tom, puzzled 
not to find her the center of everything, 
Tom, certain that a bit of “training” would 
restore to girlhood the sister he remem- 
bered as so “‘jolly”—Tom was irresistible. 

“Climb on here, Fatty,” he commanded, 
adjusting the scales. 

“Take off one of those hundreds. | 
don’t weigh all that!’’ Helen winced and 
laughed both at once, as the platform sank 
under her feet. 

“You're just five feet four or a bit less” 
—Tom fixed her with an accusing eye— 
“for | measured you two years ago when 
Amy said she was taller. You ought to 
weigh — not over a hundred and thirty, 
and, Helen Jackson Macy, you weigh this 
minute a hundred and sixty-four, and no 
good muscle anywhere. You'll have to 
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work, It ‘Il be a pull at first, you’re so 
dopy with all that fat.” 

The boy looked so solemnly anxious that 
the laugh conquered the shudder; Helen 
chuckled. “What do you do all day, 
Budd?” he asked wondering. 

“Do? Sometimes I market a little, but 
generally | telephone the provision men; 
they’re very reliable. And I make beds 
and dust and fuss about. - There’s plenty 
to do.” 

“Of course,” broke in Tom. 
else?” 

“Sometimes | go to the doctor.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I don’t sleep very well.” 

“Sleep, is it! Wait till we get to work 
and you'll sleep fast enough. You can’t 
afford to waste a minute, old lady—my, 
but you’re fat!” 

“And I shall still be fat after 1’ve waved 
my arms about and pranced all you want 
me to,” retorted Helen. She expected 
neither sleep nor happiness from the boy’s 
prescription. A few pounds more or less 
could not restore the charm of life, but she 
promised all Tom asked. If some discom- 
fort to herself could make his vacation 
pleasanter it was a small price to pay. 
Heaven knew there was enough disappoint- 
ment in the world, and the boy was so 
eager! 

Prepared and docile she presented her- 
self at the hour when Hillcrest was wont to 
make ready for bed. The center of Tom’s 
room had been cleared for action, the 
furniture retreated against the walls in 
horrified withdrawal. Tom himself, steam 
up like an enthusiastic engine, was fairly 
panting to get under way. 

“Hi,” he called, as he heard her step in 
the hall, “‘now we're off.” 

But it appeared they were not off at all. 
Helen’s costume was hopelessly wrong. 
The compromise ‘finally effected between 
what she considered “respectable” and 
what Tom knew to be absolutely necessary 
took time. So it was that ‘‘Car’line,” 
maid of all work and faithful adorer of 
“young miss,” departing to her early slum- 
bers, met in the transit of the upper hall 
two who marched like German soldiers at 
drill, each with hands clasped behind the 
head. 

“Bress de Lor’!” ejaculated Car’line. 
The two had been round and round the 
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narrow circumference of Tom’s room, out 
of the door, down the hall, up another 
flight, down the back stairs, across, around 
and up and down again, before Car’line dis- 
covered them, and Helen, beholding the 
two images in a glass, cried out in protest- 
ing mirth: 

“Do stop, Tom, till | get my breath. | 
simply cannot stay up on my toes; my 
heels will get down in spite of me; and | 
can’t clasp anything more than the tip 
ends of my fingers behind my neck; and | 
don’t keep my head straight up, I know | 
don’t. And it pulls on my back—it feels 
like hot irons!” Helen looked from the 
mirror to Tom. “You may laugh,” she 
said. “I am a figure of fun.” 

Tom was to be beguiled by no blandish- 
ments of mirth. “If it hurts, that shows 
you need it,” he announced. ‘‘And you’re 
doing well. You keep it up, twice a day, 
and as long as you can stand it every time.” 

“1 wobble frightfully. What's the 
use——” 

“Yours not to reason why,” replied the 
instructor. ‘‘Come, get the rest. You 
can watch me and do ’em afterward in your 
room.” 

And Helen watched. The boy was going 
to let her off with no lady-like wavings and 
bendings; she began to feel a sort of con- 
fidence in the result. Certainly the things 
he was doing were easy to remember, 
though she could not find it in her heart to 
forget how ridiculous a sober matron en- 
gaged in such exercise would seem to the 
eyes of Car’line. 

“I told Mrs. Bartley-Hume about these 
when she came to school to see Dick, and 
she wrote Dick she'd tried ’em and lost five 
pounds already.” Tom was flat on his 
back, his arms folded on his chest, and as 
he talked he sat up and sank, and sat up 
again without lifting his heels from the 
ground. ‘Now, Nell, if you can’t do that, 
you’re to tell me at once, and the rest of 
‘em any one can do, It’s persevering that 
counts. See. This is the best. Feet to- 
gether, then lift ‘em straight up till you 
make a right angle from your hips, you 
know. And don’t let your knees bend, 
and keep your toes straight. Slow and 
steady, up and down. I’m going to make 
a schedule for you.” 

Helen peered over his shoulder as he 
wrote, 

















“Daily, twice, night and morning. 


“ee 


1. Feet up: a, both together (5 times); 
b, each separately (5 times); c, alternately 
together, one going up while the other 
goes down (5 times). 2. Sit up: a, arms at 
side; b, arms folded on chest: twice each. 
3. Prance, hands behind head—long steps.” 
“You know that,” interpolated the sched- 
ule maker. “Now four is thus.” Tom 
wrote, ““4. Hump and slump (5 times),” 
and dropped to all fours. Kicking off his 
slippers and suspending his weight from 
hands and toes, he lifted and sank the bulk 
between them with the ease of the mus- 
cular. 

“All that, twice a day! | shall be dead, 
Tommy. Surely a fat sister is better than 
no sister at all.”’ Helen took the schedule 
gingerly between thumb and finger and 
held it aloft with a grimace. 

Tom beamed with large assurance. ‘‘You 
promised,” he said. ‘You were never a 
quitter, Budd.” 


Trustworthy she was, but it took a week 
of more heroic persistence than Tom ever 
knew to get the flaccid muscles of Helen’s 
once slender frame to perform the initial 
labors and accomplish the “‘5 times” with- 
out an omission night or morning. Even 
then, Number Two was not a success. 

“T can just get my head off the floor like 
a turtle,” she complained, ‘‘and | don’t 
sleep so much better after all.” 

“Hi, there; no more sugar,” interrupted 
Tom across the breakfast table. ‘‘Can’t 
‘you stick to cereal or chop, not both, sort 
of string it out and make it seem enough?” 
Tom began anxiously and ended with a 
grin. “Don’t your Uncle Dudley do it 
well?” he inquired complacently. 

Car’line certainly viewed askance the 
schedule pinned to Helen’s wall, though it 
is doubtful if she ever spelled out more than 
Number One. 

“Scand’lous!” she was heard to mutter. 
“‘They’s crazy, both of ’em.”” And when 
Tom paused in the morning to call through 
Helen’s door, “Want me to hold your an- 
kles for the sit-up?”’ and Helen answered, 
“No, thanks, I put them under the dresser,” 
she snorted, listening below stairs. 

A sort of pleasure there was for Helen, 
long bound in the tightening circle of her 
unspoken worry, in compelling her relaxed 
will to assert itself in the keeping of the 
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promise to Tom. Mornings when it rained 
and the wind was east she first cowered in 
her warm bed, then left it with a sense 
of virtue. She sent short and business- 
like notes to Clifford, and sent them with 
the hope that their cheerful impersonality 
would atone a little for previous overflows 
of emotion. As the days went on a new 
buoyancy of outlook quickened her interest 
in the affairs of others and she added to the 
notes chronicle or comment, and Clifford’s 
answers showed that the comments found 
him receptive. But she added no love 
phrases, even when he asked, “Are you not 
well? Your letters sound as if you were 
keeping something from me.”” There was 
no use in reiterating, “I love you,” and “I 
miss you,” she thought with a pang, to a 
man who knows it already and finds it as 
little exciting as the daily air. She was 
really more unhappy than before Tom 
came, for she saw herself more clearly. 
How had she let herself drop out of things? 
When had she lost her interest in books, 
in people? Once she had had interest and 
to spare for everything, from a town elec- 
tion and the Thursday club to the newest 
salad and the latest star. 

Clifford had found her vivid enough when 
they were first married. Had she had more 
to give, then? Dimly it came to her that 
in shutting herself up with two absorp- 
tions, Clifford and a house, she had cut 
off springs that once had flowed into the 
stream of existence to give it surface spar- 
kle or greater depth. ‘‘His life makes him 
grow,” she said to herself. “He is using 
every power he has all the time.” And 
she might have grown; Clifford would 
never have played the tyrant. He had 
never demanded a complex living. He 
liked simple ways. He had none of the 
vanity that desires to “show off” in table 
or entertainment. Her time had been 
much her own. 

As the days of Tom’s vacation went on 
the self-knowledge that had been so much 
pain grew more hopeful. There was in- 
creasing pleasure in the added ease with 
which she could take her exercises. The 
plainness of the diet Tom begged for as a 
preparation for a campaign of ‘‘standing 
high jumps” had become second nature. 
She even took every morning a cold splash 
and dash—not quite a cold plunge—with 
extraordinary gusto. 
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Car’line’s scandalization had grown to 
positive shame since her “ young miss” had 
joined Tom on his improvised running track 
in the vacant lot behind the house, but the 
shame had been modified by the accession 
of Mrs. Durfee and Wilhelmina Van Arsdal 
to the ranks of the runners. What people 
who could be in their comfortable beds 
wanted of hard work before breakfast 
“passed” poor Car’line completely. 

One morning, as the four came laughing 
to the back porch, Helen caught through 
the open window a glimpse of herself in the 
mirror it was Car’line’s foible to keep nailed 
above the kitchen sink. The glimpse set 
her pulses beating all that day to a more 
cheerful tune. The glow of better health, 
of greater vigor of spirit, looked back at 
her from the glass. That night she joined 
Tom in the gymnasium he had constructed 
in the store-room, and let him laugh himself 
into a cramp while she wrestled with his 
punching-bag. She felt ‘‘fit” and ready 
for frolic. 

Of exercise indoors or out no word went 
to Clifford. Any allusion so intimate 
struck a note she was trying to avoid. 
The more life returned to her the more she 
missed him; good times seemed queerly 
incomplete without Clifford. And good 
times there were. Tom must not be left 
to the sole society of a sister when Hillcrest 
abounded in young people worth knowing. 
With the renewal of her circulation and the 
lightness consequent on the loss of twenty 
pounds of needless flesh, Helen’s ‘“‘dopi- 
ness” gave way, and eager to “‘make the 
boy enjoy himself,”’ she rallied the willing 
youth whose very names she had half for- 
gotten, and invented so great a variety of 
simple and joyous entertainment that she 
could turn no corner without encounter- 
ing a friend. 

Swiftly and naturally connections with 
the life outside her own doors renewed 
themselves, and after weeks that had not 
dragged in spite of Clifford’s absence Helen 
and Tom and Miss Van Arsdal went to 
town to buy Chinese lanterns for an out- 
of-door supper, and lunched together at an 
old-fashioned restaurant where she had 
been more than once with Clifford. While 
the boy and girl chattered Helen reread 
Clifford’s letter that she had captured from 
the postman on the way to the train. In 
three days he would be at home. 


She answered a bit absently the girl’s 
polite interpolations meant to include her 
in their cheery nonsense, and a flush rose 
to her cheeks as she returned the letter 
toher bag. Threedays! Saying it over to 
herself she glanced up at the clock as if to 
measure the hours, and her glance descend- 
ing fell on Clifford himself. He stood bag 
in hand just as she had seen him last, but 
his eyes, seeking a vacant spot, fell on a 
picture very different from the one he had 
left at his own door. The two young peo- 
ple, still chattering, had not discovered him. 
The light in Helen’s eyes and the deepening 
flush in her cheeks only Clifford saw. The 
blank weariness of his look changed all at 
once to a gaze that only Helen could in- 
terpret. 

“T believe | was homesick,” was all the 
explanation he gave of his early return, 
and the telegram Helen found on the tray 
at home said simply: ‘Reach New York 
Monday morning; home for dinner. Clif- 
ford.” 


At night in the quiet of their own room 
she asked and told no more. Even when 
Clifford turned to her as she came toward 
him, a sober contentment in her eyes and 
no thought to spare for the trimness of the 
figure that moved to meet her in the glass, 
she answered his self-reproachful ‘Tom 
has taken better care of you than | did,” 
only with a look. But in the look all the 
things she could not trust herself to say 
spoke with an eloquence words would have 
destroyed. While he smoked and recount- 
ed the ups and downs of the business 
struggle that had kept him chained to 
vexations he had never anticipated, his 
eyes followed her, and when she settled 
beside him in her low rocker, he pulled 
absently at the cord that roped her gown. 

“Helen,” he asked suddenly, “are you 
glad to see me?” 

Helen leaned forward, her hands gripped 
tight on his nervous fingers. “If you live 
a thousand years you will never know how 
glad,” she said. ‘“Clifford—’’ She broke 
off; her hardly won restraint had a strength 
that was new. 

He slipped to his knees and held her 
tightly, jealously close. “I am glad—to 
get back to you,” he said below his breath, 
and dwelt upon the words as one who 
speaks of more than miles. 











AN UNEXPECTED STRIKE 


Painting by Oliver Kemp. 





























DILLON WA 


AFTER TRAVERSING A THO 


COUNTRY, HE IS HOMEWARD BOUND 


E have just had word from Dillon 
Wallace (probably the last we 
will receive till we welcome him 

in person), and our many fears and anxie- 
ties are at rest. Not only did he carry 
out what he had intended to do with rare 
patience and pluck, but with a success be- 
yond our expectations. 

This undertaking could be divided into 
two parts: part one, the canoe journey up 
the Nascaupee River to Lake Michikamau, 
and thence down the George River to 
Ungava Bay; part two, the trip by dog- 
sled down the Labrador coast to Red Bay. 

The first half was the scheme of the late 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr.; but where that 
ambitious explorer met untold hardships 
and finally death, and the whole party es- 
caped annihilation only by the tardy hand 
of luck, Wallace brought all his dearly 
won experience to his aid with brilliant 
success. He encountered all, and more, 
of the hardships that usually befall the 
man who journeys to the fringes of the 
earth—bitter cold, starvation, insect pests, 
etc.; his frail canoe was wrecked in a 
heavy rapid and most of his outfit lost 
when it was so cold that there was skim- 
ice along the shores; but every difficulty 
only served to drive him forward with 
more determined will. 

The party in the beginning consisted of 
four men besides himself—Easton, Rich- 
ards, Stanton and Pete; but the forma- 
tion was broken when they reached Lake 
Michikamau, the head waters of the Nas- 
caupee, and Wallace and Easton pushed 
on alone while the others returned on their 
tracks. Throughout thoroughness marked 
every move; fish and game were added to 
the regular “grub” supply at every op- 
portunity; food was cached at important 
































LLACE WINS 


USAND MILES OF UNKNOWN 


points as a dernier ressort if things came to 
the worst, and whoever strayed from the 
main party carried with him a compass 
and rifle. 

When Wallace and his companion §ar- 
rived at the Hudson’s Bay Post at the 
mouth of the George River, they imme- 
diately set about preparing for the second 
and most hazardous half of their under- 
taking—the six hundred mile sled-journey 
down the northeast coast of Labrador to 
Red Bay, near the extreme point. This 
had never before been accomplished, be- 
cause the succession of deep harbors, bays 
and inlets cutting in from the seas were 
thought to make the trip almost impos- 
sible. 

That it was not impossible is proved by 
the following telegram which we have just 
received : 


Rep Bay, LABRADOR, 
March 28, 1906. 
Mr. CAspAR WHITNEY, 
THE OvuTING MAGAZINE: 

Left Fort Chimo January third, arrived 
Red Bay to-day; all well, good journey. 
Traveling here bad. Dogs scarce and ex- 
pensive. Question whether can reach Es- 
kimis Point, five hundred miles farther, in 
time for Quebec steamer due April fifteenth. 
I think best await whaler, Battle Harbor, 
May fifth. 

DILLON WALLACE. 


(A later cable from Wallace informs us 
that he was able to obtain dogs for the 
long and lonely journey to Eskimis Point, 
and will return by this overland route. 

A trip in the unknown Labrador occu- 
pying a year, covering a thousand miles, 
and made with canoes and dog-sleds must 
be filled with interest and red-blooded 
adventure, and as soon as Dillon Wallace 
returns to civilization his thrilling narra- 
tive will be put before our readers. 
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THE WEASEL 


AND HIS VICTIMS 


AGAIN 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


ORE light is thrown upon the question 
which I discussed in the February 
number of this magazine by the letters 
I have recently received from unknown 
correspondents, one from Kansas and one 
from Alaska. The incidents given agree 
so well with my own observations that 
I have no doubt about their truth. The 
Skagueay correspondent writes: ‘*The man- 
ners in which the slim and aggressive 
weasel catches the rabbit may be many, 
but on two occasions I saw the deed done. 
The first time I was driving across a field 
of wheat stubble in the west of England, 
and hearing the scream of a rabbit, I looked 
about for the cause, and saw a weasel chas- 
ing one with leaps and bounds somewhat 
like the movements of a snake, but more 
rapid. The rabbit finally stopped, appar- 
ently from fear, and the weasel caught it 
and had killed it before I got near them. 
When I reached them, I jumped out and 
picked up the rabbit with the weasel still 
holding fast, but I finally shook it off and 
it hid itself ina thorn hedge near by. Hav- 
ing no use for the rabbit, I dropped it on 
the ground and drove on a bit, when I 
stopped and looked back, curious to see 
what would happen. The weasel, feeling 
safe and no doubt hungry, returned to its 
kill and dragged it into the long grasses and 
plants of the hedgerow. 

“Another time, while musing and anon 
casting a fly over the placid waters of a 
favorite trout stream in the same locality, 
I was startled by a rabbit jumping into the 

ol and swimming to the other side, and 
ollowed in a moment or so by a weasel, who 
also took to the water, being so close that he 
evidently saw the rabbit. They both dis- 
appeared in the vegetation beyond, but 
hearing the rabbit’s plaintive cry shortly 
after was evidence to me that another 
tragedy had been enacted.”’ 

My Kansas correspondent, a lawyer, tells 
me of an incident related to him by an old 
Pennsylvania friend, a man of prominen-e 
and absolutely reliable. This time the 
weasel was pursuing a rat. While stand- 
ing in a large cellar under a stone work, he 
heard a rat scream with the most evident 
fear and distress. ‘‘Looking in the direction 
of the noise, he saw a very large store rat 
running rapidly along the cellar floor and 
up the stairway; the rat went to the outer 
edge, so as to look back over the track it 
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had come, and there crouched down, shiver- 
ing with apparent fear. Mr. Kerr was at 
first at a loss to know what had disturbed 
the rat, but in a little while noticed a 
weasel coming along the cellar floor and on 
the track of the rat. The weasel came 
much more slowly than the rat had come, 
as it had to follow the trail entirely by 
scent. Mr. Kerr was standing near the 
rat all this time and watching it. As the 
weasel drew near the stairway, the rat be- 
gan to scream again. By this time the 
weasel saw Mr. Kerr. It stopped for a 
moment and eyed him intently, and then, 
as if in contempt of him, passed on and 
rushed upon the rat with a ferocity and 
indifference almost incredible for so small 
an animal. The rat simply cowered and 
screamed and made no resistance whatever. 
The weasel seized the rat around the neck 
with its forepaws and fastened its teeth in 
the rat’s throat in a mere instant of time, 
and the struggle was over before it could 
be said to have fairly begun. 

‘That an animal so combative as the rat, 
and especially one so large as the one in 
the present instance (for it was, if any- 
thing, heavier than the weasel) should yield 
without a struggle, Mr. Kerr says, filled 
him with astonishment, as did also the fact 
that the rat, though having a free field and 
abundance of time to fly out of the cellar, 
or to seek refuge elsewherein the many holes 
in the walls of the cellar, failed to do so. 
He says he scarcely could have credited 
the transaction had it been related to him 
by others and not seen by himself, and he 
regards it as one of the strangest and most 
unexpected experiences of his life, and he 
has been a man of much experience and 
affairs. ’’ 

Very recently in my own neighborhood, 
two hunters well known to me were in the 
woods when they saw what they at first 
took to be two red squirrels chasing each 
other around the bole of a tree. On coming 
nearer, they saw that there was but one red 
squirrel, and that it was being hotly chased 
by a weasel. The squirrel was nearly tired 
out and must soon have fallen a victim to 
its arch enemy had not the hunters shot the 
weasel. Why the squirrel did not lead off 
through the tree tops, where the weasel 
could not have followed him, is another in- 
stance of the mystery that envelops this 
question, 
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RECEIPTS FOR FUNGICIDES AND INSECTICIDES—GARDEN 


HINTS—CARE OF THE 


BY EBEN 


HE regular spraying of fruit-producing 
trees, bushes, vines and plants is 
practiced by all up-to-date growers to-day, 
and the man who grows fruit, even in small 
quantities, cannot afford to shut his eyes 
to the benefits which result from the prac- 
tice. The expense is small, the benefit 
great. Quite often the entire crop will 
depend on what is done along this line, 
and the quality always. For bacteria and 
fungi have become so prevalent that no 
man’s orchard or garden can escape their 
attacks. 

Experienced fruit-growers advise spray- 
ing once before bloom, ten days after bloom 
and again ten days later, with a fourth 
spraying in about two weeks; other spray- 
ings at intervals, as may seem advisable. 

n spraying before bloom, go over the 
plants so thoroughly that not a portion of 
them escapes. This is important. But do 
not confine the application to the plants. 
Spray the posts which support them, and 
the soil about them. Bacteria are not con- 
fined to the plants by any means. 

There are several spraying mixtures in 
use among fruit-growers, but most of them 

in their faith to Bordeaux mixture. 

his, from years of trial and many experi- 
ments, they consider safer than any other, 
cheaper and quite as effective. 

Standard Bordeaux mixture consists of 
4 pounds copper sulphate and 4 pounds 
fresh lime, diluted with 50 gallons of water. 

Here are directions for preparing it, as 
furnished me by one of our most successful 
fruit-growers: 

Prepare two vessels—one for the lime, 
and one for the sulphate—and have them 
so elevated that the liquid can be drawn off 
from the bottom of them, through a valve. 
Prepare two other tanks into which toempty 
the liquid for dilution, and a larger tank to 
contain the two elements, when ready for 
mixing. 

Weigh out the 4 pounds of lime accu- 
rately, and put it into its tank, and cover 
with water in the proportion of 1 gallon to 
each 2 pounds of lime. Stir frequently, to 
prevent its burning, while slaking. When 
thoroughly slaked, draw off the liquid, 
passing it through a fine strainer. Be very 
particular in doing this, as a poorly strained 
mixture will clog the sprayer and cause 
no end of annoyance. 
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Prepare the sulphate as follows: Weigh 
out the amount carefully, as proper pro- 
portions must be observed in order to pro- 
duce best results. Put in a coarse sack— 
one of burlap will answer all purposes—and 
suspend it in its tank, into which should 
be put one gallon of water to each pound 
of sulphate. Let it remain until dissolved. 
Stir well before putting in its diluting tank. 

Strain off the two solutions into their re- 
spective tanks, and add water enough to 
make the quantity in each equal 25 gallons 
for each 4 pounds of lime and sulphate 
or 50 gallons in both, when the two solu- 
tions are combined. Stir thoroughly. 

The solutions are now ready to be put 
into the mixing tank. They should be 
strained again when this is done, as a small 
quantity of sediment will cause a world of 
trouble when you come to make use of the 
sprayer. Stir until a thorough union of 
the lime and sulphate solutions is secured. 

Paris green is much used in combination 
with Bordeaux mixture, generally in the 
proportion of 1 pound to 20 gallons of water, 
the object being to ‘‘kill two birds with one 
stone’’—in other words, insects and fun- 
goid diseases, for which one application of 
the combined remedies answers the purpose 
of two when they are used separately. 

Here is a condensed guide for spraying 
which the amateur fruit-grower will do well 
to make a memorandum of : 

For scab, codlin moth and bud moth, 
on apple trees: Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green, in proportions given above, 
at intervals as advised. 

For cabbage-worm, use Paris green alone 
when the worm first appears. For leaf- 
blight, rot and mildew, Bordeaux mixture 
as soon as indications of either disease are 
seen. Repeat as seems necessary. 

For plums, grapes and kindred fruit: 
Bordeaux mixture before bloom, after 
bloom and at intervals thereafter, as ad- 
vised above, if the trouble continues. 

For potatoes: Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green in combination. This will de- 
stroy the potato bug, and prevent blight. 

The easy and effective application of 
fungicides and insecticides depends largely 
on the sprayer you use. Get one that will 
throw a good stream, when needed, to a 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. Have sev- 
eral nozzles, graduated from a stream to 
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afinespray. Forsmall places, where spray- 
ing is confined to small fruit and vegetables, 
there is an automatic sprayer which oper- 
ates by air-pressure. All you have to do 
is to give a few strokes of the plunger, after 
utting your mixture into the tank. This 
orces in air enough to force the mixture 
out in spray or stream, as you may elect, 
without any labor on your part. It con- 
tinues to operate until the pressure runs 
down, after which you will have to recharge 
the machine. 

It will be well to look to the shade trees 
early in the season. The gypsy moth, 
which infested maples in many parts of the 
country late last fall, may have left eggs 
which escaped the application of insecticide 
advised at that time. I would advise going 
over these trees this month with the follow- 
ing preparation, which I have found better 
than anything else I have ever tried: Melt 
a pound of Ivory soap and mix with it, 
while quite warm, one pint of kerosene. 
Agitate until complete union takes place. 
The mixture can then be added to twelve 
quarts of water. An emulsion will readily 
be formed by the operation of the sprayer. 
Spray the trees thoroughly among their 
branches, but scrub their trunks, using for 
this part of the work a stiff-bristled scrub- 
bing-brush, with handle inserted in side in- 
stead of top. This will enable you to get 
the emulsion well in among the bark, where 
eggs may have been deposited. If insects 
appear, repeat the application. 

n fighting tree enemies, not much can 
be accomplished in town or village where 
residences are close together, unless all 
property owners work in union with each 
other. If A and C will do nothing to rout 
the pest, B’s efforts will count for little. 
Here is where community interests should 
prompt each lot owner to co-operate heart- 
ily with his neighbor. 


GARDEN HINTS 


In removing plants from the cold-frame 
and putting them out in the garden beds, 
choose a damp, cloudy day for the work 
if possible. In case no days of this kind 
happen along when you are ready for trans- 
planting, do the work after sundown. 

Before taking the plants to be put into 
the ground from the cold-frame, go over the 
beds where they are to be set with a stick 
having an end that tapers to a point, and 
make holes to receive them. These holes 
should be as deep as the roots of the plants 
are long. Then lift your plants from the 
frame, taking care to disturb their roots as 
little as possible. Spread them out evenly 
on a pan or board, so that each one can be 
separated from its neighbor with very little 
trouble. Never handle the roots if you 
can help it. Take the plant in the left 
hand, holding it lightly by its top, and 
drop the roots into the hole made for it. 
Pinch the soil together about them with 


the thumb and finger of the right hand. 
In this way you can do the work expedi- 
tiously, easily and well. After the plants 
are in place, water them well. Then draw 
some dry earth over the wet soil to retard 
evaporation. 

If the next day should be a warm, sun- 
shiny one, shade may be needed for the 
newly set plants. I make a ‘‘shader”’ 
that answers all purposes admirably in 
this way: I cut circular pieces from stiff 
brown paper, about ten inches across. 
From these pieces I cut out about a quarter, 
in a wedge-shaped piece, letting the point 
of the wedge extend to the center of the 
paper. Then I bring the paper together, 
so that the sides from which the wedge was 
taken overlap each other about an inch, 
and in and out through this lap I run a 
small stick ora wire. This holds the paper 
together, while the lower end of the stick 
or wire—which should extend five or six 
inches below the paper—can be thrust into 
the soil on the sunward side of the plant in 
such a manner that it will hold the little 
‘‘umbrella’’ just where you want it to stay, 
far enough above the soil to admit of a free 
circulation of air about the plant beneath. 
Never make use of pots, pans or boxes in 
shading plants, as the heat from the sun 
strikes through them, and is retained about 
the poor plant in such a way that it suffers 
more than it would if exposed to the sun, 
with a free circulation of air about it. 

Begin weeding as soon as weeds appear. 
It is much easier to keep them down than 
it is to i rid of them after they have had 
a month or two to grow in. 

Use the cultivator freely. Stir the soil 
often and it will not dry out readily. The 
farmer cultivates his corn oftener in a dry 
spell than in a damp season, because he 
knows that keeping the soil open enables 
it to absorb a Mn moisture happens 
to be in the air, while a soil that is crusted 
over is unable to do anything. The same 
principle applies to the garden. 


LAWN HINTS 


Rake the dead leaves from the lawn as 
soon as you can get on to it without leaving 
a foot-mark in the damp soil. Do this 
carefully, to avoid tearing the sward, which 
is easily injured at this season. Apply a 
good fertilizer. Use it liberally, in order 
to secure a rich, velvety sward. That is 
something you cannot have unless you use 
good food, and plenty of it. 

I would advise a commercial fertilizer, 
as barnyard manure will bring in weeds, 
and they are the last things one cares to in- 
troduce to hislawn. There will be enough 
of these in spite of all your efforts to pre- 
vent them from coming to keep you busy 
in trying to get rid of them. Dimietions 
should be cut off below the crown, with a 
thin-bladed knife ora pointed hoe. Simply 


clipping their tops will do no good what- 
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ever. Plantain, so far as my experience 

oes, cannot be eradicated from any lawn. 
ft is there to stay. But it can be kept 
down by close mowing. A lawn without 
weeds calls for the services of a gardener 
who can devote his entire time to it. Most 
of us cannot afford this expense, but we can 
have pretty lawns, even though there aie 
some weeds in them, if we keep the grass 
growing luxuriantly, and give them the 
regular attention they demand, in the way 
of mowing and raking. 

Every owner of a lawn, no matter how 
small it may be, should provide himself 
with a lawn-mower of the very best kind. 
It is a mistake to think that any kind of 
a mower ‘‘wil? do.’’ Of course it will do 
if it has to, but the quality of work done 
with it will be most unsatisfactory. Get 
a machine that has blades enough to clip 
the grass smoothly and evenly, and that 
runs with little friction. The ball-bearing 
mowers of to-day run so easily that a five- 
year-old can operate them. Such a mower 
will make but little noise, and the good 
work it will do will make the mowing of 
the lawn a pleasure. Keep it well oiled. 
This makes it run easy, enables it to do 
the best of work, and prolongs the life of 
the machine indefinitely. Keep the knives 
sharp. You can haggle off the grass with 
a dull mower, but it will look as if gnawed 
off—rough, uneven and unsightly. But 
a mower whose knives cut sharply and 
smoothly will leave the sward looking like 
velvet. 

Some persons advise raking after each 
mowing. I do not, because the clippings 
drop down into the grass and form a mulch 
which I consider of great benefit. They 


also help to fertilize the soil. The lawn 
that is not mowed often enough will not 
look well, after you have been over it with 
the mower, because there was growth 
enough to partially hide the sward upon 
which it falls. This will wither and turn 
brown in a day or two and greatly detract 
from the beauty of the lawn. But if you 
keep your lawn well mowed—and that 
means going over it at least three times 
a week in ordinary seasons—the amount 
clipped off at each mowing will be so slight 
that there will not be enough of it to show. 

Do not set the knives so low that they 
shave the soil. This practice will soon 
spoil a lawn, as it interferes with the crown 
of the grass plants. It clips away the 
blades of grass which spring from the sur- 
face, and destroys all that part of the plant 
upon which we must depend tor color and 
soft, plush-like effect. Let the blades be 
set high enough to leave at least two inches 
of the foliage. F 

A correspondent writes to ask if there is 
not some application which will kill weeds 
in the lawn. She has been told that there 
is. I suppose there are a good many things 
that will do this, but I know of nothing 
that will kill the weeds without injuring 
the grass about them. It stands to reason 
that what will kill one plant would be quite 
likely to kill another. The only way to 
get rid of a weed is to pull it up, cut it off 
so that it will not sprout again, or apply 
something to it, individually, that will pre- 
vent it from developing. Do not be de- 
ceived by any advertiser who claims to 
have something that has a special affinity 
for weeds, and will not injure the sward 
around them, if sown broadcast. 


HOW TO HARNESS, SADDLE AND 
BRIDLE YOUR HORSE 
BY F. M. WARE 


W* owe it to ourselves to caparison our 
horses handsomely and tastefully; 
even more should we concern ourselves 
with the careful fit and comfortable plac- 
ing of the equipments thus provided—as 
well from the selfish reasons of economy 
and utility, as from the nobler sentiments 
of humanity. No man, woman or child 
should allow themselves (or be permitted) 
to use horses unless thoroughly familiar 
with all the operations of harnessing, sad- 
dling, etc., including perfect knowledge of 
how to fit and to put on the harness or 
the saddle and bridle; how to put all har- 
ness together properly; the value and re- 
lation of every strap and buckle; how to 


put the horses to their vehicles, either 
single or in pairs, etc., and how to arrange 
coupling-reins, traces, etc., etc., in order 
to get the best working results. 
here is no harness made that can com- 
pare with the American trotting man’s 
road harness. It adorns and never dis- 
guises. It is practical to the limit, with- 
out one superfluous buckle or strap; is 
easy everywhere; its bits are as varied in 
effect as they are comfortable and com- 
mon-sense; its blinkers, pads, etc., light, 
slight and airy; its improvement, at any 
point, is impossible. 
Just why we prefer the unnecessarily 
heavy English-patterned harness, vehicles, 
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etc., is hard to explain. However, we do 
prefer them, and therefore scant consider- 
ation can be given to our native fash- 
ions, and fad again scores over fitness and 
utility. 

The single harness (this is written for 
novices, of course) consists of the bridle, in- 
cluding crown-piece, blinkers, brow-band, 
nose-band, check and bit, throat-lash, 
curb-bit (of two or three styles only) and 
chain; the collar (or the Dutch or breast 
collar); the pad with its accompanying 
back-band, tugs, girth, belly-band, back- 
strap, crupper, breeching or kicking strap; 
the hames with its traces, and two hames- 
straps, or a strap at top, and a kidney- 
link or chain at bottom, and its breast 
plate. These must all be kept soft and 
pliant, and the whole harness must be ap- 
propriate in size and make for the horse, 
and for the carriage to which he is put. 

To begin with the bridle: Never jam 
one on a horse’s head and then by varied 
jerks and tugs let it out here and there 
until it fits. Much better have it too big 
than too small. Taking the bridle by the 
top with the right hand, seize the left side 
of the bits in your left; slide the bridle up 
over the nose, and as your left hand comes 
to the mouth-angle, slip your thumb gently 
inside, and press lightly on the bar of the 
jaw; his mouth will at once open, the bits 
slip easily into place, your right hand 
hitches the head stall over the right ear, 
and your left helps the left ear under and 
straightens the forelock. Spring the blink- 
ers a trifle if they set too close. Fit your 
bridle so that the bit hangs pro erly (about 
an inch above the tushes); Scie your 
throat-lash and nose-band, ‘both of which 
are unbuckled until now, twist flat the 
curb-chain, and take it up rather loosely 
(so that say three fingers will slip between 
it and the chin). The nose-band goes 
inside the check-rein; and this check-rein 
should be adjusted as to length the last 
thing before putting-to, and left loose rath- 
er than tight, until exercise has warmed 
the neck muscles. Notice especially that 
the brow-band is not so short as to draw 
the crown-piece uncomfortably close to the 
horse’s ears; or so long as to let the bri- 
dle work back on the crest. Buckle the 
throat-lash loosely, leaving room for three 
or more fingers to pass freely. See that 
the check-pieces set close to the cheeks, and 
that the mouth-angles and lips are not 
wrinkled and crushed in against the teeth, 
as is the case when the bridle is too short or 
the bit narrow. Be certain that the bits 
are not too wide nor too narrow. The 
English-pattern harness is deficient in va- 
riety of bits, since (if we exclude the four- 
ring snaffle, and bits with poe. etc.) all 
mouth-pieces are nearly of the same shape. 
Many horses drive most unpleasantly in 
these bits, but are delightful when wearing 
our native, easy and intelligible arrange- 
ments. 
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The standing-martingale is a mere orna- 
ment as generally applied, and no horse 
that needs it is suitable for a gentleman’s 
pleasure-driving. 

The collar must fit, and every horse 
should have his own (and indeed his own 
bridle as well). It must fit snugly, be 
thick and broad where the draft comes, 
smooth over the top, and rather straight 
than bent. Our average horse has not the 
best of slanting shoulders, and the bent 
collars are likely to chafe them on top of 
the neck. An occasional horse will be so 
large of head that his collar must open at 
the top, when it is confined by a strap and 
buckle. The hames should always be taken 
off the collar, and that article sprung over 
the knee before putting on. To put on, 
turn upside down, stand before the horse, 
and slip it gently over his head, stopping if 
it jams anywhere, and again springing it 
until it goes easily; turn it (with the mane) 
on the neck behind the ears, and slide into 
place. The hames are usually replaced be- 
fore turning, and tightly fastened. 

Place the pad quietly over the back, step 
behind, seize the tail, carefully gathering 
all the hair’ in the left hand, and with the 
right slip the crupper over it, and snugly 
up to the top of the dock; retaining the 
back-strap in the right hand to keep the 
crupper in place, step up to the ~ and 
lift it into place, just back of thes swell of 
the withers, and where it will girth about 
five inches behind the elbows. Be sure 
that the back-strap lies loosely along the 
back, and never leave it tight to draw the 
crupper sharply under the tail. More bad 
kicking scrapes arise from this oversight 
than from all other causes put together. 
See that the pad is well stuffed and sets 
clear of the backbone, and draw the girth 
fairly tight. Since this harness is often 
used without breeching, there is a custom 
of drawing the belly-band or shaft girth 
mercilessly tight, and much suffering is 
caused from this cruel and useless practice. 
The length of your tugs, of your traces, 
etc., will depend upon the vehicle you are 
to use, and your bo orse’s appropriate dis- 
tance from his work. 

To put on the double harness one pro- 
ceeds in the same way, and should know 
instinctively which is the near and which 
the off ‘‘side’’ or set, and how the one 
differs from the other—matters which two 
minutes’ study of the articles hanging on 
their pegs will clearly show him. Mono- 
grams or other devices are usual, nowa- 
days, on both sides of blinkers, pads, etc. 
The inside traces are generally a half hole 
shorter than the other, or (better) the 
space is made up by the inside roller bolts 
on the vehicle being larger; the kidney- 
link rings work inside the respective breast 
plates; the direct reins lead to the outside 
of each horse’s mouth, and the coupling- 
reins cross Over on to the respective insides 
of the bites. Capable ‘putting together”’ 
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of horses is quite an art, and is effected by 
judicious combinations of the effects of 
bits, coupling-reins, traces and pole-straps. 

Bits should be large and smooth of mouth- 
piece, as well as properly fitted, and as 
light and comfortable as may be. Hardly 
any horse needs the reins in the middle 
bar, and none, fit to drive at all, in the 
lower. The cheek answers for many; then 
the half-cheek with a slack chain; then 
the half-cheek with a tighter-to-tight chain; 
then the slack-chain, with the nose-band 
taken up tight (this should always have 
plenty of holes close together, for it is not 
meant for an ornament only, but for a very 
important part of the practical bridle); 
then the tight chain and band; then the 
twisted chain and band; then the same 
varying arrangements with the reins in the 
middle bar. Interspersed with each one 
of these changes is the raising or lowering 
of the bit, by means of shortening or length- 
ening the cheek-pieces of the bridle, until 
just the right spot is found—-and, by the 
way, take five minutes and study that 
marvelous arrangement of paper-skin and 
barely covered and quivering nerves, which 
covers the inside of your horse’s lower jaw, 
and never forget what agony you are in- 
flicting if you roughly handle that most 
delicately sensitive member. No puller 
was ever born—we have made them all, 
more shame to us. The various arrange- 
ments of ports, etc., on curb-bits are hide- 
ously cruel. A thick mouth-piece well 
covered with cloth rubber or soft leather 
has reformed more ‘‘pullers’’ than all the 
contraptions ever invented, and the whole 
secret is in making the animal ordinarily 
comfortable. 

The riding saddle should be roomy every- 
where, and especially so in the panels if 
you are a heavy man, that your weight may 
be well distributed. The throat should 
not be so narrow as to cause pain, or so 
broad as to wabble about. Plain flaps 
are most comfortable and workmanlike, 
and if knee-rolls are used, and in addition 
the seat has a deep dip or depression, the 
article is restricted to men of a certain 
length of thigh; whereas with the plain 
flap and nearly flat seat a boy or a full- 

rown man is equally well seated. There 
is no saddle to be preferred to the best 
English shape, and all military saddles are 
approaching its lines. <A felt pad or saddle- 
cloth should always be used, cut to closely 
fit the saddle outline. This will prevent 
all bruises or chafes; will be washed, beaten 
and sunned as a saddle lining rarely is, and 
if two or three duplicates are kept, one 
is always sure that his horse is comfort- 
ably caparisoned, with a dry and soft pad 
bearing evenly everywhere. The stirrups 
should always be open, wide and heavy, 
that they may not hang.to the foot in 
case of a fall. Woolen girths are softest 
and most easily washed and dried. The 
saddle will set more steadily, and remain 


where it should with the girths quite loose, 
if the girth-points are replaced, one as far 
forward and one as far back as possible. 
When girthing the horse cross these girths, 
the rear one on to the forward point, the 
other to the rear point, and they will thus 
bind on each other under the horse’s chest, 
and give a very firm placing, besides re- 
moving the girth buckles from directly 
under the thigh. For every reason (save 
the conventional) very long girth- points 
and very short girths are preferable, as thus 
they may be buckled without raising the 
saddle flap at all; and in the same way 
stirrup-leathers may be single instead of 
double to greatly enhanced comfort, work- 
ing on a loop over the stirrup-bar. Simi- 
larly the best way to hang any stirrup is 
under the saddle flap, not over it as is usu- 
ally done, thus getting rid of the uncom- 
fortable feel of it under the knee. True, 
one may be dragged if thrown, because the 
stirrup thus cannot come off the D, but 
then en often does it ever do that any- 
how, except when you particularly do not 
wish it? The closer you can get to your 
horse the more ‘‘sticky’’ your seat. 

A properly fitting saddle will work into 
its place without girthing, and this is about 
three inches further back than the average 
groom puts it. It should always be placed 
well forward of the proper spot, and slid 
back into position. If you want to learn 
just where that is, walk the horse about 
fifteen steps before girthing, and tighten 
your girths when he has put it where it be- 
longs. Always leave your girths so that 
the fingers slip easily between them and 
the ribs, and see that the girths are no- 
where near the elbows, which they will 
chafe badly if they touch. A man’s sad- 
dle never needs tight girthing if it fits. Be 
careful that the padding is plentiful, thus 
avoiding possibly permanent blemishes. 
Always remove the saddle at once when 
the horse comes in and plentifully bathe 
the back with cold water where the saddle 
rests, following, if you can, by an alcohol 
shampoo. Both of these applications 
close the pores at once, and prevent all 
blistering. If you are of the many who 
think that a saddle should be left on until 
the back is dry, do not loosen the girths, 
but tighten them severely to thus compen- 
sate by pressure for the removal of your 
own weight. 

A lady’s saddle should always have a 
“balance strap’’ on the off side to keep it 
straight, or what is far better, the stirrup- 
strap should continue round the horse 
and buckle where the balance strap hangs, 
from the off side of the cantle. hus, as 
the lady puts her weight (as in trotting) 
on the stirrup the saddle receives a pull 
each time on the off-side, which keeps it 
straight. Such saddles should always be 
used with felt pads if the back is to endure. 
If these pads are girthed on separately 
with a thin surcingle, they remain station- 
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ary, and the saddle, if it shifts, turns on 
the pad, and not on the back. The off- 
side padding under the pommel needs con- 
stant watching. A level seat is far the 
best, as it suits equally a very small or a 
very large pase. while a dipped seat very 
sharply defines the size of the person who 
can use it. 

While a lady’s horse must be tightly 
girthed, care must be used that this does 
not proceed to extremes, or discomfort will 
cause the animal to lose all elasticity of 
motion, and probably to finally lie down— 
avery common result. After one has been 
riding for a half hour or so all girths will 
need taking up, and many accidents will 
be saved if all equestrians will always take 
this precaution. Girths should also be 
tested after the rider has been mounted 
for a few minutes, as horses learn the trick 
of swelling themselves out. Some old 
rogues need to have their heads held very 
high when being girthed, to prevent their 
getting the muscular brace which enables 
them thus to distend themselves. 

Two bits only are useful in riding—the 

curb and the bridoon (or snaffle). The 
curb-bit alone is practically useless; the 
snaffle alone, in some one of its vary- 
ing combinations, will suit and hold any 
horse, but will not serve to keep him as 
light in hand as the curb and bridoon (or 
‘‘full bridle’’) does. Snaffles come large 
and small, jointed or plain, smooth or 
rough, twisted, chain, leather or rubber 
covered, and combine with martingales, 
nose-bands, running reins and other ar- 
rangements into dozens of varied appli- 
ances. All saddle horses should be ridden 
in the ‘‘full bridle,’ and any martingale or 
other contrivance is an evidence of bad 
manners, and that the animal is not bal- 
anced. The nose-band should always 
work on its own head-stall, which is called 
a ‘‘cavesson nose-band’’; is meant for use, 
not ornament, and should therefore hang 
much lower than it generally does, and be 
full of holes, close together, that its cir- 
cumference may be altered by fractions of 
an inch. The head-stall should be light 
and plainly finished; the reins thin and 
very pliant; the bits large in the mouth- 
pieces and just the right width; the curb 
with a slight port, and about three inches 
in its lower branch, and one and a half to 
two inches in its upper; the bridoon with 
not the usual small rings, but with extra 
branches to which the head-stall buckles 
and which keep the bit in place, as the or- 
dinary rings do not; the chain-hooks flat. 

To put on the bridle, pass the reins over 
the head, and leave them just behind the 
ears, so that if the horse pulls away when 





you slip off the halter the reins afford con- 
trolof him. Put on the bridle as described 
in harnessing, always gently opening the 
jaws by inserting the thumb of the left 
hand in the angle; clear the ears, draw 
the foretop smoothly over the brow-band; 
buckle the throat-lash very loosely — it 
should hang down several inches from the 
throat (in fact it is quite a useless ap- 
pendage to any bridle). The bridoon 
should lie snugly in the mouth corners 
without touching the lip angles; the curb 
rests about an inch above the tushes (or 
where they should be—mares do not have 
them). The curb-chain lies flat in the 
chin groove, and should be large; no horse 
should ever be led with this fastened; with 
many it is best to cover it with chamois- 
skin. The chain always goes outside of 
the snaffle, and when linked so that a slight 
a on the reins affects the jaw it is, 

or the average horse, about right. Always 
err upon the side of slackness if you would 
get on comfortably with your mount. 

The position of the two bits, the length 
of chain and the tightness of the nose- 
band will vary with every horse, and with 
the same horse very frequently, depending 
upon his mood. Very often in the same 
ride an animal may be made over, as it were, 
by slight changes in the bitting arrange- 
ments. The nose-band for the average 
mouth need never be tight, and a hole or 
two greatly increases the severity of the 
bitting, from the fact that the horse can- 
not open his mouth to escape it. There- 
fore, in the hands of the novice, a nose 
band is a rather dangerous article. Per- 
sonally, the writer always hangs the bri- 
doon lower than the average equestrian 
does, and finds that he gets better results. 
Trainers raise and lower the curb bit con- 
stantly, but mever touch the snaffle (or 
bridoon). 

The more simple the means we use with 
the horse the quicker we educate him, and 
the more willingly he serves us. Make 
him comfortable in every way. We under- 
rate the various forms of the snaffle bit 
most unwisely, and as it is the simplest 
and easiest, so it is the most practically 
valuable, especially for the average eques- 
trian, who is not and does not care to take 
the trouble to become a highly finished 
rider. The trouble with the books, etc., 
on equestrianism is that they shoot away 
over the heads of the tyro, bewilder him, 
and mask the acquirement of a very simple 
accomplishment, for that is the curious 
thing about all horsemanship—the sim- 
plicity of it, and the strange obtuseness 
which for so long prevents us from recog- 
nizing the fact 
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ROD AND GUN 


FOREST RESERVES AS 
BREEDING PLACES 
FOR WILD LIFE 


By JOHN F. LACEY* 


Se preservation and propagation of 

game have in most countries met with 
much hostility among the people. The 
laws have been stringent aa severe, and 
their enforcement has been harsh and un- 
popular. The Norman conquerors of Eng- 
land destroyed many fine farms to plant 
the New Forest for the royal pleasure. 
From the time when William Shakespeare 
was prosecuted for poacning, down to the 
present day, game laws have met with de- 
termined opposition. Harriet Martineau’s 
spirited attacks upon these laws in England 
aided in bringing her voluminous writ- 
ings into popularity. She struck a popular 
chord with the general public. 

Those laws in the old world were enacted 
for the comfort of a privileged class, and it 
was hardly to he expected that the poor 
would obey, without complaint, laws which 
protected the wild creatures from the fowl- 
ing pieces and snares of the poor, in order 
that there might be sport for the nobility. 

But in America no such invidious dis- 
tinction exists, and the preservation of our 
birds and game becomes a matter of gen- 
eral interest to all, to rich and poor alike. 

The whole continent was once a vast 
park filled with wild life in forest, moun- 
tain and plain, whilst the air was alive 
with the feathered flocks. The preservation 
of these creatures was long neglected, be- 
cause their innumerable multitude seemed 
to make it impossible that they should ever 
be exterminated. 

With the disappearance of the wild 
pigeon and the buffalo, and the reduc- 
tion of many other species to the point 
indicating the near approach of extermi- 
nation, the conscience of the people has 
become quickened on this subject, and a 
sympathetic public has begun to view this 
question in an entirely different light. Sen- 
timent and utility have joined hands. 

As to many of our birds and beasts, the 
problem now is how to prevent complete 
extinction. Of the countless millions of 
wild pigeons that once darkened the air 
and enlivened the woods, only a few hun- 
dred at most seem to be alive, and even 
their existence is a subject of controversy. 
There are enough buffaloes still remaining 
to prevent complete extermination, and 
probably ultimately to supply a very useful 

*The Hon. John F. Lacey, M. C. from Iowa, is fa- 


ther of the bill which bears his name and has done so 
much in the cause of game protection.—TueE EpirTor. 
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breed of cattle in captivity. The national 
government has embarked in the enter- 
prise of restoring a small herd of these ani- 
mals in the Yellowstone National Park, 
but in that severe climate and high alti- 
tude the increase is slow. In view of the 
success of the Indians in preserving and 
multiplying the herd upon the Flathead 
Reservation, there is much reason for en- 
couragement as to the Yellowstone herd, 
because the climate and elevation are 
nearly the same. On the Flathead Reser- 
vation there are*three hundred and forty- 
two buffaloes, about equally divided be- 
tween the sexes. This number remains 
after the sale of a considerable number to 
Howard Eaton a few years ago. 

The buffalo should be preserved and re- 
newed in the forest reserves. The num- 
ber remaining are but few. Fortunately 
the little flocks in captivity are widely 
scattered, so that no unexpected epidemic 
can suddenly complete their extermination. 

The Austin Corbin herd at Meriden, N. 
H., now numbers one hundred and fifty- 
four fine animals, one-half of which are 
males. The new herd in the Yellowstone 
Park was started a few years ago with 
eighteen cows from the Flathead herd, 
and three bulls from the Goodnight herd in 
Texas. Three calves have since been cap- 
tured from the wild herd in the mountains, 
and the total number now is forty-three. 
They are inclosed in a large field near the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, and form one of 
the most interesting spectacles in the park. 
The wild buffaioes in the park at the time 
of its reservation numbered about four 
hundred. The poachers and hide hunters 
pursued them remorselessly until tardily 
enacted laws put an end to the nefarious 
traffic. Concealed in the most unfre- 
quented part of the park, the calves ex- 
posed to wolves and mountain lions, the 
number has steadily declined. Six were 
found dead in the deep snow last spring, 
and only about twenty remain alive. 

The Flathead herd in Montana, when 
divided and partly sold a few years ago, 
had increased to nearly three hundred. 
They were the progeny of about thirty- 
five calves saved oe the Indians at the time 
of the final general slaughter, when the hide 
hunters were engaged in their deadly work. 
It was a profitable business venture, for the 
animals are now worth two hundred and 
fifty dollars and upward.apiece. 

Hon. James Philip (best known among 
his friends as ‘‘Scotty”’ Philip) has a herd, 
near Ft. Pierre, S. D., which has increased 
from seven calves to one hundred and eigh- 
teen. They are in a climate and locality 
admirably adapted to the buffalo, among 
the bluffs of the upper Missouri River. 
These animals are magnificent specimens of 
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the pure plains breed.* The Goodnight 
herd in Texas now number forty-four. 

I wish in this article to present what ap- 
pears to me a practical means of partially 
undoing the work of devastation which has 
gone so near the point of complete extermi- 
nation. 

The destruction of our forests has been 
going on at so great a rate as to alarm the 
— mind and prepare the people to’ ac- 

ae some remedy. 

he interests of irrigation and naviga- 
tion have called attention to the necessity 
of preserving the sources of our water 
courses by retaining or restoring the for- 
ests from which they flow. 

Fortunately many millions of acres of 
wooded lands are still held by the national 
government, and about 85,000,000 acres of 
these lands have been set apart in eighty- 
three permanent national ‘hank reserves. 
The primary purpose of these reservations 
is to conserve the streams and provide 
means of irrigation, and also, in some de- 
gree, to influence the rainfall. They are 
well scattered in the far West, and are gener- 
ally upon land which is of little value for 
agricultural uses. 

They are reserved for the use of man and 
not reserved from his use. The ripened 
trees will be cut as they may be needed. 
There has been much local opposition to 
many of these reservations, but time and 
observation have greatly changed the local 
sentiment. The experimental stage has 
passed and they can therefore be accepted 
as an established fact, and the question 
naturally arises as to what extent they may 
be utilized for the preservation of the re- 
mains of our birds, fish, and game and be 
used as sources of propagation and supply. 
At least a portion of these lands should be 
so used. he writer of this article has for 
many years endeavored to secure legisla- 
tion to this end. Wyoming has shown her 
sympathy with the movement by declaring 
a permanently closed season in that part 
of the forest reserves adjacent to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

If some plan of this kind is not adopted, 
there will soon be very few game birds 
or game animals anywhere in the United 
States, except in the narrow limits of pri- 
vate preserves. If these national reserves 
are utilized as propagating grounds, there 
will be an overflow from them which will 
enure to the benefit of the general public. 
The game which wander beyond the pro- 
tected boundary in the open seasons will 
furnish supplies to the surrounding popu- 
lation, whilst the sources of supply will be 
undisturbed. Instead of a general war of 
extermination being waged in every part 
of the country, there will be havens of 
refuge from which a permanent source of 
supply may be assured in the future. 

*Congress a few weeks ago authorized the Land 
Department to lease to Mr. Philip 3,500 acres of 


public bluff lands for an increased range for his herd. 
—Tue Epitor. 


At the regular session of Congress in 1901, 
President Roosevelt, in his annual mes- 
sage, called the attention of Congress to 
this subject in the following statement: 

‘The increase in deer, elk and other animals in 
the Yellowstone Park shows what may be expected 
when other mountain forests are properly protected 
by law and properly guarded. Some of these areas 
have been so denuded of surface vegetation by over- 
grazing that the ground-breeding birds, including 
grouse and quail, and many mammals, including 
deer, have been exterminated or driven away. Ait 
the same time the water-storing capacity of the sur- 
face has been decreased or destroyed, thus promot- 
ing floods in time of rain and diminishing the flow of 
streams between rains. 

“Some at least of the forest reserves should afford 
perpetual protection to the native fauna and flora, 
safe havens of refuge to our ov diminishing wild 
animals of the larger kinds, and free camping grounds 
for the ever-increasing numbers of men and women 
who have learned to find rest, health and recrea- 
tion in the splendid forests and flower-clad meadows 
of our mountains.” 

Bills have been introduced to carry out 
this humane suggestion, but up to the 
present time only one of them has been 
enacted into law; but the more the ques- 
om is considered, the more favorably the 

a eg is being viewed in the localities 

e the most immediately affected and 
wth hag The choice is Ee. Some 
must be protected or all will be destroyed. 

The Wichita Forest Reserve of 56,000 
acres, in Oklahoma, has been made a game 
preserve with the hearty approval of the 
people of that proposed state, and the 
millions of people who will soon inhabit 
that great commonwealth will enjoy the 
benefits of that wise measure of protection. 
If the proposed bill should become a law, 
the small band of elk in the Olympic Forest 
Reserve in the State of Washington could 
be saved from menaced extermination. * 

Deer have become quite plentiful in the 
woods and mountains of Vermont, and an 
overflow has migrated into Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and they have even 
reached the shores of Long Island Sound. 

Such results in an old settled country 
like Vermont show what could be done by 
a fair degree of protection in our national 
forest reserves. ‘ 

In the state of Vermont the writer has 
been informed by Senztor Redfield Proctor 
and Game Commissioner H. G. Thomas 
that in 1878 deer had been practically ex- 
terminated in the state for many years. 

A syndicate of public-spirited gentle- 
men secured the enactment of a closed 
season for deer, and imported and released 
ee of these beautiful animals for 

agation. In 1897 an open season for 

s only during October was permitted, 
ont afterward for the last ten days only 
of each October. The possibilities of deer 
restoration have been shown by the re- 
sults. In 1897, one hundred and three 
were killed in the open season; in 1808, 
one hundred and thirty-one; in 1899, ninety; 


*European game birds, such as the black cock 
and the great bustard, should be introduced into the 


‘Wichita Reserve, and no doubt this will be done.— 


Tue Epitor. 
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in 1900, one hundred and twenty-three; 
in 1901, two hundred and eleven; in 1902, 
four hundred and three; in 1903, seven 
hundred and fifty-three; in 1904, five hun- 
dred and thirty-one. In 1905 the open 
season was reduced to six days, and there 
were killed four hundred and ninety-five in 
that short period. A good many animals 
were illegally killed during these years, as 
there were reported three hundred and 
fifty-seven thus killed, and no doubt some 
were killed without being reported. 
Ex-Congressman Billmyer of Washing- 
tonville, Feasusivecia, recently reported 
to the writer remarkable results of deer 
propagation. He has a little private re- 
serve of only forty acres, safely inclosed, 
in which he, seven years ago, placed three 
elk and six deer. In six and a half years 
the elk had increased to thirteen, and the 
deer to about one hundred. He reports 
that the fawns were almost invariably 
twins, and that his little flock was wort 
$3,000, showing the profitable nature of the 
investment froma purely commercial stand- 
oint. This pond increase seems almost 
incredible, but the surroundings were the 
most favorable and the animals were well 
supplied with food. Such examples as 
these show that if proper protection is 
given in the forest reserves, the land out- 
side, and for many miles beyond their 
boundaries, will again be well supplied. The 
inhabitants in the surrounding settlements 
will help to protect and guard this source of 
supply instead of hastening to destroy it. 
any of the streams in these reserves 
are well stocked with trout and other fish. 
Fish are marvelously prolific. No radical 
or extreme measures of protection are 
needed to preserve them from extinction, 
but reasonable closed seasons and limita- 
tions upon the size and number of those 
caught, and enforcement of laws and regu- 
lations against dynamiting or other bar- 
barous methods of fishing, would keep 
these streams as permanent and constant 
supply stations, with which to restock the 
water courses that there find their source. 
National forestry is tree cultivation upon 
a large scale, covering long periods of time, 
for which the lives of individuals would be 
inadequate. Scientific forestry has taken 
a firm hold in France and Germany. The 
destruction of streams and farms by the 
washing of sand and gravel, caused by 
the wholesale cutting down of the woods, 
has called the attention of the people of the 
old world to the necessity of reforesting 
the waste lands. The people of the United 
States are awakening upon this question 
at a much earlier period than did our kin- 
folk across the sea. 
Now that any one can put his dogs and 
ee into a baggage car, and, taking a com- 
ortable sleeping-berth, reach his hunting 
rounds five hundred miles away in a few 
ours, his power of slaughter has become 
so great that moderation and self-restraint 
become the test of a true sportsman. 
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This unlimited power to travel and kill 
should be also bounded by the limitations 
of the law. The necessity for protection 
increases as the powers of man to kill have 
increased. With the bloody breech-loader 
and abominable automatic gun of the pres- 
ent day, extermination is an easy thing. 
In fact, with long-range, rapid-firing guns 
in the hands of inexperienced hunters, it is 
dangerous alike for man or beast to go into 
the woods in the open season in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota or Maine. 

It is to be hoped that the people of the 
Pacific Coast will profit by the experience 
of their Atlantic ancestors, and not permit 
their salmon streams to become as barren as 
the once prolific Connecticut now is. 

The forest reserves have had additions 
during the past year of 22,854,978 acres, 
bringing up the grand total to 85,618,472 
acres, exceeding the area of Iowa and Mis- 
souri combined. 

Not the least important of the uses of 
this vast domain should be to give shelter 
to a remnant of that wonderful wild life 
that once filled this continent. 


HINTS ON TERMINAL 
TACKLE 
By CLARENCE DEMING 


HE old angler, whose ardor is tempered 
by experience, if asked to tell why 
some fishers are dubbed ‘“‘lucky,” others 
not, will answer that the lucky angler 
usually has three traits: first, knowledge 
of places; second, keen and careful at- 
tention to the details of his tackle; third, 
skill in handling the rod and line. Many 
would put the third of these qualities in 
the first place—such is the halo that circles 
expertness in fishing. And, as regards fly 
fishing, probably skill should be lifted to 
the highest niche. But the reference here 
is to successful angling in general, as to 
which care and detail in tackle hold the 
second rank in the so-called ‘‘luck’’ cate- 
gory. 

One may go a step further and add that 
in choosing and fixing the angler’s outfit 
terminal tackle holds the first place. By 
terminal tackle is here meant simply hook, 
snell and sinker in their various combina- 
tions. They are a kind of focal point in 
fishing—the place where the angler has 
closest relation and contact with the fish 
through the medium of his lure, the bait. 
Hence their prime importance. If their 
quality or adjustment is bad, the angler 
may have skill, good general knowledge of 
times and places, and hold in his hand the 
supreme triumph of rod-making in green- 
heart, lancewood or split bamboo, yet meet 
with such reverse in hooking and landing 
fish—especially the proverbial ‘‘big’’ ones 
—as half spoils his ie sport. And how 
many times has the keen fisher, off for his 
fortnight’s vacation in the wild woods, 
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struck the hard rock of disappointment in 
his discovery of defects in the quality of 
his stock of hooks and snells! 

First in order of analysis let us take the 
hook, which, after the bait, is the literal 
taking point of the fish. It seems a bit 
singular, in view of the undoubted advance 
in tackle during the last quarter century, 
that one finds so many hooks still defective. 
Possibly it may be due to the machine- 
made product in contrast with the old and 
more careful work of hand and eye. But, 
whatever the cause, the fact stands and 
also its corollary that the angler in these 
days must give his hook the sharpest 
attention. 

The most common flaw is in the tem- 

er of the hook. Some hooks break, but 
reak hard; other hooks are brittle and 


break easily. There are other hooks still , 


that bend, and bend so easily that they 
‘‘straighten’’ on every big fish; and yet 
other hooks that bend, but bend so hard 
that a big fish never flexes them, and they 
only straighten and come away when the 
full tension of the line is laid upon them if 
caught on tough snag or tree bough. 
These last are the hooks to buy—if you 
can find them—and the hard-breaking 
hook classifies next in merit. Tests by 
the eye are quite useless, as so many hooks 
carry exactly the same tints in blue or 
black. Test the hook instead by the 
hand, catching the point in a firm bit of 
wood and trying it out both by the hard, 
firm pull and by the jerk. Watch par- 
ticularly in this trial for weakness at the 
foot of the barb, where the wire is apt to 
be attenuated overmuch and the whole 
point give way on a strong fish, especially 
if hooked in bone or very hard gristle. 
What vasty depths of angling profanity, 
in spirit if not in word, have been stirred 
in boat and on bank when the pointless 
hook comes away from the hard-played 
fish, must be left to memory. 

The winding of the snell on the hook is 
another matter of special import. Here 
again we find acute variations and acute 
infirmities. Some windings last for days 
without serious fraying of the silk; others 
weaken and fray at the end of the first 
day’s fishing; and others still, apparently 
strong when dry, become perilously weak 
and frail almost at the first touch of the 
water—a flaw probably due to defects in 
the protecting gum. In this case, too, 
the test of the eye avails little, though it is 
well to see that the silk winding is laid on 
closely and evenly. The best proof is the 
hard pull as well as ‘‘jerk’’ on the snell 
at right angles to the hook; but even this 
does not avail always unless the winding 
has been soaked for an hour or two in 
water. In general it is true, as to quality 
of hook and winding, that both excellence 
and weakness run through all the brands 
of the maker, and a test of one hook tries 
all. In that case a word of warning to the 
salesman is pretty sure to pass quickly to 





the factory, and the faults be rectified. 
As an example from personal experience, 
not long ago the writer found in a type of 
snell hooks otherwise excellent and la- 
beled ‘‘made in England,” a deadly weak- 
ness in the winding. Complaint to the 
salesman went back right away to head- 
quarters, and the next invoice of snell 
hooks left nothing to be asked. 

What style of hook is the best for gen- 
eral fishing? is a query which anglers will, 
according to individual taste, fancy or ex- 

rience, answer differently for all time. 

Inder the limitation of ordinary fresh- 
water fishing and from the depths of an 
experience ranging for nigh half a century 
through the Aberdeen, New York Trout, 
Limerick, Kirby and other types of hook, 
the writer casts his individual vote strong] 
in favor of the Sproat, No. 2, for blac 
bass and general iiien-eniidinn ick- 
erel, for which a very large New York Trout 
or Kirby style is best—and No. 4 for trout 
—if fishing with bait—and the smaller 
sizes for trout flies. No hook, after original 
prejudices in other styles have been out- 
worn, has, me judice, equaled the Sproat 
in consistent taking power, albeit so simple 
in shape. But the Sproat itself varies 
somewhat, as a type, in two directions— 
size of wire and depth of bend. The deep 
bent style is the better as it gives a stronger 
hold on large fish, and for the same reason 
I prefer the larger wire, which is less likely 
to ‘“‘cut’’ and loosen—a very common 
form of escape of a heavy bass after a few 
minutes of hard strain. A very slight, 
indeed all but imperceptible inward turn 
of the point of the hook should also be 
looked for and preferred, and a sharply 
outlined barb as distinguished from a mere 
‘*nick.”” As a final word on the matter of 
winding the snell on the hook it may be 
said that the self-reliant angler who does 
his own work is in the end surer of the 
result; but it takes time and somewhat 
exceptional aptitude and deftness of hand 
as well as good eye. 

Turning next to the character qnd quali- 
ty of the snell, for general fishing the long, 
thick snell ranks first for obvious reasons; 
and the snell that is clear not only is less 
visible in the water, but outclasses in firm- 
ness, strength and lasting power the snell 
that is slightly opaque. This bars the not 
uncommon colored gut, which is also apt 
to be of inferior grade. Every angler 
should keep in stock a hank of unmounted 
snells, the best costing at retail about 
$2 per 100; and such unmounted snells 
should be the units of his terminal tackle. 
In general, it should be remembered that 
the unmounted snells average somewhat 
better in grade than those bought with 
hook—or hook and fly—already attached. 

Just here we may well bring forward 
some points connected with the gut 
leader. In fly fishing the leader is abso- 
lutely essential. It saves the terminal 
from tangles; it is all but a prime factor 
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in straight, clean, deft, accurate and long 
casting of the line; and it delineates the 
fly and gives it the realism that lures the 
shy or fastidious fish. Moreover, in fly 
fishing, the gut must be of varying size. 
The strong, thick gut, that serves on an 
overcast or ‘‘open and shut’’ day or on 
windy or dimpled surfaces, often utterly 
fails in high sunlight and still waters whic 

exact, as a rule, gossamer gut. In its 
relations to fly fishing with its dainty and 
attractive refinements, the leader from six 
to ten feet knotted with the most scrupu- 
lous care, becomes thus an angling neces- 


sity. 

But when we turn to bait fishing and 
to that ‘‘general’’ angling to which, 1n the 
main, this article refers, the costly gut 
leader shifts, for the most part, into a thing 
of luxury. The angler who carries a deep 
purse may habitually use a leader on purely 
zsthetic grounds, counting against its fre- 
quent loss his added pleasure of neat and 
attractive terminal tackle. But, as a pro- 
saic fact in fishcraft, and averaging fresh- 
water fish of various shapes, sizes and 
species, probably the simple gut ten inches 
long has at least nine-tenths the taking 
power of the best leader; and, if the single 
snell can be prolonged to a leader of say 
two feet or even a little less, the serious 
risk of tangle passes and, in terms of 
rational economy, the angler has—ex- 
cept, as stated, for fly fishing—just as good 
a leader for all practical fishing as can be 
desired. 

But before we pass to its construction 
let us consider sinkers. Their name, even 
for ordinary fresh-water fishing in lake or 
stream, is legion, representing great di- 
versities of individual taste. But in the 
foreground are two types—the split ‘‘shot”’ 
and the lead ‘‘string’’ sinker wound along 
the line or gut. Of these two styles the 
split shot—usually about BB. size—has 
one or two special ‘vantages. It offers 
less resistance in the air when throwing out 
the line; and it sinks quickly in the water, 
an important factor in fishing rapids or 
strong, deep currents. But it has a bad 
habit of tangling gut and hook and of 
fouling the bottom, especially between 
rocks and stones, to say nothing of its 
vicious aptitude in hanging to bush and 
bough; moreover, unless very carefully 
adjusted, it is apt to flatten and weaken 
the line or gut at the clasping point. For 
all-round sinkers, therefore, the verdict 
must be decisively in favor of the string 
sinker, cut from sheet lead reduced in 
the rolling machine of the plumber to, 
say, twice the thickness of stiff wrapping 

aper, and cut in pointed strips of any 
ength required. For trouting in ordinary 
swift waters the strip should be about two 
inches long and a tenth of an inch broad; 
for black bass three inches long and an 
eighth of an inch broad—double that size, 
perhaps, if a strong bait like a young frog 
or good-sized minnow is used. This 
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string sinker has at almost every point 
superior merit; as a mere enlargement— 
if carefully wound—of the line it is well 
disguised; it rarely fouls on land or in 
water; it is easily varied in weight—sim- 
ply nipping off an end on the line reduces 
it instantly—and with the rolled sheet lead 
on hand one can, with a stout pair of 
shears, cut in a half hour the sinkers for a 
whole season. 

Having thus outlined the varying merits 
of hooks, snells and sinkers for general 
angling, let us come to their composite. 
It explains a combination in terminal 
tackle which the writer has used for many 
years, which—outside of a few fisher mates 
who have adopted it—he has never seen 
in use, and which is so ready and adaptable 
that, in an angling sense, it has become a 
veritable vade mecum. 

Here is its making, let us say, for black 
bass: Take a double gut looped at the end 
and mounted on a Sproat hook No. 2— 
almost any large dealer in tackle is sure 
to have it. Next take two snells from the 
hank of gut, cut off both the frizzled and 
diminished ends, and soak the two in 
mildly tepid water for a half hour. Noose 
them by the common underrunning slip 
knot to the loop of the hook-snell. Then 
cut some five inches of line from the reel. 
The knotting of this to the loose ends of 
the ‘‘hank’’ snells so as to make a knot 
that is absolutely secure is important. 
The best device is the ‘‘water knot’’—at 
least such it used to be called. The simple 
single knot in a cord, but with one end 
passed through twice, ought to suffice to 
explain it to the novice; only, as to the 
case in hand, the three strands—two snells 
and the line—are to be held together and 
treated in the tying as though they were 
a single cord. In drawing the knot be 
careful that the double snells pull evenly. 
Finally wind the string sinker heretofore 
described around the water knot, and in 
the case of all the knots, even though they 
have been drawn fast, cut off the loose ends 
so as to leave, say, an eighth of an inch— 
thus allowing a slight margin for safety if 
the knots draw a bit closer when well 
soaked in the fishing. The composite is 
now complete. You have a ‘“‘leader”’ 
from twenty inches to two feet in length— 
long enough for bait fishing and to avert 
snarls—and the whole terminal tackle out- 
fit is there in a single ‘‘combine,’’ ready to 
be tied to the reel. For trouting the pro- 
cess is exactly the same, with the Sproat 
hook No. 3 or 4 and single snells substi- 
tuted—a little easier to tie and somewhat 
cheaper in cost than the black bass ter- 
minal. 

Angling has some griefs among its multi- 
plied joys, and the writer has had his share 
of both. But, of all the inventions which 
have assuaged vexation and fostered the 
charm of the gentle art he counts his home- 
spun composite for terminal tackle among 
the first. 




















HOW 


TWO NEW TAILLESS KITES, AND 
TO MAKE THEM 


BY DAN BEARD 


S a rule kites are made with a skeleton 
A of wood and a skin of paper or cloth. 
In the accompanying diagrams I have used 
a dash and two dots to represent the string 
or thread used in framing a kite, and a 
double line to represent the bones or sticks 
of the skeleton or frame. Fig. 1 explains 
the joints and attachments of string to 

epee, sticks, also 
—— the meaning 
“IIATMRESO OF STRING of the other 
convention- 
al signs used 


W_.. STANDS FoR INCHES 
AS, 27° Two INCHES 
1 .. STANDS FOR FEET 


‘. for conveni- 


T-~ Shows A Pin soInT 
_-2U-- snows A sound JOINT ence. 
~~" 
V-- SHOWS ANOTCH FOR STRING F 1 g : 2 
' 


9 (eve shows the 
bones of an 
i { owl kite af- 
! ter they 
have been 
T attached to 
each other 
(as at Tand U in Fig. 1), but before they 
are bent into form. Let the sticks (A N 
and A QO) be each 14 inches in length, and 
join them at A by driving a pin through 
and bending the protruding 
point of the pin back (as at 
T, Fig. 1). AN and A O 





cut away when the frame is finished. 
Use hickory or some other strong, elastic 
wood from which to make the 
WINGS 

or bow sticks (C D, E F) and the tail bow 
(G H). Make these sticks considerably 
thinner than the backbone and let the 
wing sticks (C D and E F) be each 54 
feet long, and make G H 3 feet 6 inches 
long. The thickness of the bow sticks is 
largely dependent upon the material used, 
and split bamboo bows may be made much 
lighter than would be safe for some other 
woods. Attach the exact centers of the 
bow sticks securely to the backbone at the 
points (K, L and B) marked on the spine. 
We have still two small bows to make for 
the tail (G P andS H), but it is unnecessary 
to bother with these until the others are 
all strung and adjusted. 

Bind the cross sticks with strong waxed 
thread to the backbone and bend the bows 
(G D and E F) so that they will cross each 
other at their extremities (as in Fig. 3) and 
then lash the ends together, being careful 
that the right and left sides of the frame 
balance each other; in other 
words, use the utmost care 
to so bind the bow ends 





should be straight, flat ° 
sticks, exact duplicates of 
each other and, as there 2 
will be little strain upon 
them, they may be made -+ 


that the distance along one 
side of one bow from the 

S&S binding to the backbone 
ss exactly equals the distance 





of very light material; if 


= on the other side from bind- 
ing to backbone. It should 





the wood used is too small G 
to drive a pin through it 
without splitting the sticks, bind the joint 
with thread (as at U in Fig. 1) and bind all 
accidental cracks in the sticks. 

THE BACKBONE 


of the kite (A B) must be made of a good 
piece of straight-grained wood, free from 
knots or cracks. Let it be about } inch 
thick, 1 inch wide and 3 feet 4 inches long. 
Five inches below the point where A N and 
A O are attached to the backbone mark a 
point (K) for the bow stick (G K D), and 
11 inches below K mark the backbone for 
the center of the wings where the bow 
string will cross; 11 inches below this 
mark the point (L) where the.lower bow 
stick (E L F) will be attached; 84 inches 
below L mark the point (B) where the 
tail bow (G H) is to be attached to the 
backbone. This will leave a small amount 
of spare stick (a A and B), which may be 


a measure (Fig. 3) 2 feet 3 

inches along the bowstring 
to the backbone on each side. String the 
tail bow (G H) as in Fig. 3. Next, bind 


THE HEAD PIECES 


(A N and A O) to the bow (C D), and let 
the distance from 
where these sticks 
are bound to the 
backbone (a A) 
measure just 11 
inches on each side 
to where they are 
bound to the bow- 
stick at N and O 
(Fig. 4). Do not 
forget to make the 
two sides of your 
kite balance, 
otherwise vou will 
have that abomi- 
nation, 
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Two New Tailless Kites, and How to Make Them 255 


A LOP-SIDED KITE, 


one that has a list to 
port or starboard and 
worms its way in the 
sky like a person with 
Jy curvature of the _ 

















S | } —if you succeed in 
\% ¢ making it fly at all; 
a5 but the chances are 

a FT that it will only rise 

x 1 — ; na . - 

\ ~., to turn over in circles 


After you have all the 
sticks in Fig. 3 in 
place, evenly balanced and the bow strings 
(see dash and dot lines. Fig. 3) square with 
the backbone (that is, crossing the spine at 
right angles), prepare 





ON 


THE TWO SMALL BOWS 


for the tail (G P and S H) (Fig. 4) and let 
them each be a little over 6 inches long, and 
made of light elastic sticks as near alike 
as your skill and judgment can make them. 
Bend the two small bows and string them 
as you would an archery bow, so that the 
bow strings will 
measure 6 inches 
each (as in Fig. 4); 
then bind the bows 
atGand P. After 
the kite is all 
strung and framed 
the bow strings (G 
P and S H) may 
be removed, al- 
though it will do 
no harm to leave 
them in place. Now stretch the bow line 
from the joint of E C to the joint of F D 
until it bends the wings slightly back, so 
as to make a convex back and a concave 
front to the kite. Take a half hitch around 
the backbone and lash it firmly to the 
joints (E C and D F) (Fig. 4). See that the 
frame is evenly balanced and then tighten 
the bow string (G H) in the same manner, 
making the tail bend in a curve which cor- 
responds with the curve of the wings or 
main part of the kite frame. Next run 


THE STAY LINES, 


placing one 6 inches from 
the backbone, and on each 
side of it (as in the diagram, 
Fig. 4). Two more stay 
lines, each 3 inches from the 
first two, may now be 
strung so as to meet the 
principal bow string at 
points 7 inches from the 
first two, and to make fast 
to the bow (C D) at points 
8 inches from the first two 
(as shown by Fig. 4). You 
are now ready to put 
THE SKIN ON THE OWL, 


or in other words to cover 
your kite with paper. 





Spread the paper smoothly on the floor, 
and if it is not large enough paste one 
or more pieces neatly together until a sheet 
is secured which will more than cover the 
kite frame. 

Use boiled flour paste and make the 
seams as narrow as safety will permit. Any 
sort of light, strong paper will do and for 
light winds such as are prevalent in the 
inland states east of the Mississippi River, 
even tissue paper may be used. 

Place the frame over the paper and use 
books or paper weights to hold it in place 
(X Y Z) (Fig. 5). The weight at X can 
only be used when there is no weight at the 
opposite wing, for the curve of the kite 
frame will not admit of both sides being 
weighted down at the same time. 

ith a sharp pair of scissors cut around 
the kite frame (as in Fig. 5), making notches 
or slits at each angle and at short inter- 
vals (Fig. 54) on the curved lines. When 
one side is cut shift the X weight to the 
opposite wing, and cut the other side in 
the same manner, until the pattern, skin, 
cover or dress for the kite is finished; then 
with a towel in 
your left hand and 
paste brush in the 
right take one flap 
at a time, coat it 
with paste, fold it 
neatly over the 
outline frame of 
the kite and press 
it gently but firmly 
down with the 
towel. When one 
side is finished transfer the X weight to the 
cpposite side and paste that, then turn over 
the kite and add the flaps or flags shown on 
the tail of Fig. 7. When all is dry the belly- 
band may be attached by using a sharp lead 
pencil and punching small holes on each 
side of the backbone at Y and Z (Fig. 7), 
through which string the line for the belly- 
band and tie it around the backbone. 


TO PAINT THE KITE 
take Fig. 8 and set it before you, then with 














a brush and paint 
make a faithful copy 
of it. When it is 
done and your kite is 
sent aloft, you can 
be certain that there 
are no other kites like 
it except. those some 
other readers of this 
number of THE Ovut- 
ING MAGAZINE are fly- 
‘ ing. I have tried to 
* make the diagrams of 
these kitesso that thev 
may be understood 
even should the letter 
press be lost, but 


PLAN OF sre 
OF LUNA nITe 


w= 
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THE LUNA KITE, 


a\ 
“ + a perspective top 

c | >>) view of whichis shown 
> by Fig. 9, looks so 
complicated: that a 


few words of explana- 
tion will be necessary. 
Fig. 10 shows the pat- 
tern of one side of this 
new butterfly kite. It was first built with- 
out the queer appendage on the tail, but I 
found that it darted around so much that 
it was necessary to have something to 
steady it. (It must be understood that 
when I here speak of the tail of these tail- 
less kites I refer to the lower or rear end 
of the kites themselves, and not to any 
long streamers of rags or strings and tufts 
of paper. So when I refer to the tetra- 
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hedron on the 
tail of the Luna 
I mean on what 
would be called 
the tail of the 
real butterfly’s 
wings.) On the 
back of the but- 
terfly’s wings 
two other wings 
are pasted (as 
may be seen by 
referring to 
Fig. 9), and in the sectional view (Fig. 11, 
S P and R P) these two wings are joined 
at their tips by a bit of paste and kept in 
position by the straw (O PN) run through 
them and the other wings. This straw is 
held in place by a thread which is fastened 
securely to one end of the straw, and then 
run around the curve of the kite (O M N) 
and secured to the other end of the straw 
at N. Fig. 12 shows a section of Professor 
Bell’s tetrahedron; Fig. 13 shows how to 
make one with paper and broom straws; 
Fig. 14 shows the finished box of ‘‘cells,”’ 
and Figs. 9 and 1o show how the cells are 
— to the tail of the butterfly and 

raced by broom straws. The kite meas- 
ures 24 inches in length and has a spread 
of wings measuring 15 inches. If made of 
brilliant and vari-colored paper it makes 
a beautiful kite. 

Of course it may be built of sticks in 
place of straws, but the one these diagrams 
were drawn from was made with broom 
straws and sent aloft attached to a spool 
of ordinary thread. 











Serene 
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} j SCCTION OF LUNA KITE 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


I AGREE with Mr. Burroughs that the 
weasel seizes its victim on the run, or on 
the jump; if it ever sneaks up to it I have 
not been fortunate enough to witness it. 
Let me tell one instance of the many I 
have seen. One day I was sitting in 
a clump of juniper bushes at the foot 
of a railway dam, which latter contained 
a great number of weasel burrows. While 
I was waiting for my game, the roebuck, I 
was attracted by the play of several weasels 
some twenty feet away. On the other side 
of the railway track a shepherd was herd- 





-CONFIRMED 


ing his flock, and his dog eventually jumped 
a hare, which crossed the track within easy 
reach from my hiding place. The hare was 
going at full speed across a potato field, 
when he was suddenly intercepted by one 
of the weasels, which fastened its teeth in 
his neck and clung to its victim for possibly 
a thousand yards. I could not see the 
finish, but when my dog retrieved him the 
hare was dead. That weasel was a Mus- 
tela Minor, and the hare was a Lepus Tim- 
idus, weighing about nine pounds.—F. J. 
GRUBE. 


NOTE.—The map on nage § of the April issue of THe Outinc MaGazIneE in connection with Mr. Stewart 
Edward White's story, “The Pass,” was drawn on a scale of one-half inch to the mile. For the purpose of 
reproduction, it was reduced to about one-eighth its original size. The printer failed to make proper change 
in the caption. This correction is due Mr. White, as otherwise the reader might imagine that the entire ex- 


ploration covered a distance of about a mile and a quarter. 
















THIS TRADEMARK PICTURES THE SACRED SCARAB WHICH 
WAS WORSHIPED BY THE EGYPTIANS AS A SYMBOL 
OF FERTILITY AND OF THE RESURRECTION. IT 
BEARS UPRAISED THE EGG OF LIFE. 





Drawing by Philip R. Goodwin. 


Blazing the trail. 








